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A:REVIEW: OF 


THE SENATE DEFEATS 
THE PEACE TREATY 


ORE than a year has elapsed since the armistice 

was signed and nearly seven months have elapsed 
since the terms of the Peace Treaty were handed to the 
German delegates. Congress adjourned last month with 
the Treaty unratified by this government, with the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations rejected by a partisan 
vote, and with a declaration issued by Senator Lodge, 
majority leader in the Senate, declaring that “there is 
no room for further compromize” and expressing the 
desire that the Treaty and the Covenant be carried into 
the coming Presidential campaign, which terminates in 
November, 1920. That is the situation which a dis- 
tracted world confronts. The Boston Transcript hails 
the Senator’s statement with delight and repeats that 
“there can be no compromize.” 
Sun also is delighted, seeing in the defeat of the Treaty 
“an unmixed blessing for the United States” and a 


The N. Y. Evening. 


‘THE: WORLD. 


A Deadlock in Washing- 
ton Throws the Treaty 
Over to the Next Session 


“triumph for national freedom and constitutional sur- 
vival.” The Hearst papers are also filled with glee, 
declaring that “these are great days for the Republic— 
glorious, gallant, splendid, wonderful days.” But such 
utterances are few and far between. On all sides regret 
and disappointment are manifested, and reproaches’ are 
freely distributed to all the Senators, including the 
moderate Senators, who refused at the last to support 
Senator Hitchcock’s belated effort at compromize,, in- 
cluding also the President for his attitude running 
back to his appeal a year or more ago for the election 
of a Democratic Congress to enable him to be the “un- 
embarrassed spokesman” of his country at the Peace 
Conference, and including also the whole Versailles 
Conference for its treatment of the famous “Fourteen 
Points.” There is, in other words, dispraise enough to 
go all around the world. With the dispraise is a gen- 





WING to the printers’ strike in New York City, 
O most of the magazines published in this city were 
compelled, as most of our readers know, to sus- 

pend publication for a month. For the first time in its 
existence of 31 years CurRRENT OPINION failed to appear 
last month. It is a little late in appearing this month. 
We anticipate no further irregularities, as the printers 
are again working full time and with a full force. The 
strike was of an unusual character, as the local unions 
were in a contest not only with the employing printers, 
but with their own higher officials as well, and a num- 
ber of the local unions had their charters revoked in 
consequence. CURRENT OPINION, as well as the other 
periodicals, was an innocent bystander in this contest. 
The November number will not be issued, but subscribers 





PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


will have the terms of their subscriptions extended 
one month without charge. 

Beginning with the next month—January—CuRRENT 
Oprrnion will return to the “standard” magazine size 
from which it departed seven and a half years ago. 
The character of the magazine will not be changed 
otherwise, except that a somewhat larger amount of 
reading matter will be furnished the reader, and the 
price of the magazine will be increased from 25 cents to 
35 cents for single copies, and from $3.00 to $4.00 for a 
year’s subscription. We have adopted the new prices 
with great reluctance, but the abnormal advances fn the 
cost of labor, paper and postage leave us—as they have 
left so many other publishers—without choice in the 
matter. 
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DRIVE DOWN THE STAKE 
—From the Dayton National Cash Register 


eral demand that the warring Senators, at the session 
that began the first of this month, get together, compro- 
mize their differences and pass the Treaty. This demand 
is made without much reference to party affiliations. 
That it will yet be heard and heeded seems highly proba- 
ble. Even such an uncompromizing foe of the Treaty 
as Senator Borah admits this. “I do not doubt,” he says, 
“that sooner or later—and all too soon, as I view it— 
this Treaty will be ratified, including the League of 
Nations and the reservations as now framed.” 


The Fight in the Senate on 
Reservations. 


‘THE jockeying that took place last month over the 

Treaty was too complicated to follow here in detail. 
It began months ago with what Mr. Taft has called the 
“packing” of the Foreign Relations Committee, by Sena- 
tor Lodge, with hostile Republican Senators. Five of 
these irreconcilables helped in the Committee to attach 
to the resoiution of ratification the “Lodge reserva- 
tions,” and then voted, such was their opposition to the 
Treaty, to defeat the resolution. “Their avowed pur- 
pose,” the N. Y. Evening Post remarks, “was to bedevil 
the Treaty and then stab it to death.” Eight other irre- 
concilables joined these five in attaching the reserva- 
tions to the resolution in the open Senate. “Without 
their aid not one of the reservations could have been 
attached to the Treaty by a majority vote.” They also 
joined in killing the Treaty after the reservations were 
attached. On the question of ratifying the Treaty 
without any reservations, thirty-nine Senators (all but 
one—McCumber—being Democrats) voted ay. On the 
question of ratifying it with the Lodge reservations, 
forty other Senators (forty-one with McCumber) 
voted ay. That is, seventy-nine out of ninety-four 
were in favor of ratification either with or without 
reservations. Fifteen voted against ratification either 
way. “Thus,” says the N. Y. Tribune, “there is the 
amazing spectacle of fifteen Senators, less than one- 
sixth, having their own way over the wish and will of 
more than five-sixths majority. When in parliamentary 
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history was there ever such a victory by a negligible 
minority?” And this anomalous situation comes not 
on a minor or domestic matter but on the most impor- 
tant question of international relations we have ever 
had before us. The question of ratifying the Treaty 
with compromize reservations attached was not allowed 
to come to a vote. The presiding officer—Marshal!— 
ruled it in order, but on an appeal the Republican 
majority stood solid against the ruling, even the mild 
reservationists—except McCumber—joining to prevent 
the question from coming to a vote on the ground that 
the time had passed by for a compromize and they had 
bound themselves to support the majority program. 
The same combination also sidetracked in the same way 
Senator Hitchcock’s motion for the appointment of a 
conciliation committee to work out a compromize reso- 
lution. Every Republican except McCumber voted no 
on this motion and every Democrat except Reed and 
Shields voted ay. The St. Louis Star is especially 
bitter with regard to the mild reservationists, a name 
which, it says, came to be “a synonym for a plain 
coward.” They, it thinks, of all the members of the 
Senate, “merit the greatest contempt, for they went the 
farthest in violating the dictates of conscience!” 


What is Contained in the 
Lodge Reservations. 


N the Lodge reservations, as they have come to be 

called, two lines of thought can be discerned. One 
is to insure that Congress instead of the President shall 
have power to decide in all matters that call for action 
under the League Covenant, and the other is to make 
sure that certain obligations indicated or implied in 
the Covenant shall not be construed as legal obligations 
that leave us no choice of decision after the League 
shall have spoken. Thus it is provided in the reserva- 
tions—fifteen in number—that the United States may 
withdraw from the League whenever Congress shall so 
decide ; that no mandate shall be accepted by the United 
States “except by action of the Congress of the United 
States” ; that no person shall represent the United States 
in the League Council or Assembly, or on any of the 














DON’T LET THEM PUSH HIM IN 
—McCay in New York American 
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HOLDING UP THE PEACE TREATY 


commissions, committees, tribunals, courts or confer- 
ences, except with the approval of the Senate and after 
Congress has provided for such appointment and de- 
fined by law the powers and duties of such representa- 
tive ; that the Reparation Commission shall not interfere 
with or regulate our trade with Germany except when 
Congress approves such regulation or interference; that 
no obligation shall be incurred by this country for any 
of the expenses of the League until Congress makes 
an appropriation for such expense; that the right to in- 
crease our armaments (by Congress, of course) “when- 
ever the United States is threatened with invasion or 
engaged in war” shall not be affected by the provisions 
in the League Covenant; that the United States assumes 
no obligation, under Article X, to preserve the territorial 
integrity of other nations from external invasion, or to 
interfere in any contreversies between other nations, or 
to employ armed forces under any article of the Treaty 
for any purpose unless, in any particular case, Congress 
by act or joint resolution so provides. In addition, the 
United States reserves the right to decide what ques- 
tions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares 
that all questions “relating wholly or in part to its 
internal affairs” and all questions affecting the boun- 
daries of the United States or of its possessions are 
solely within that jurisdiction and are not to be subject 
to arbitration or even to the “consideration” of the 
League. Another reservation provides that no question 
shall be submitted to arbitration which, in the judgment 
of the United States, depends upon or relates to the 
Monroe Doctrine, and such questions are declared 
wholly outside the jurisdiction of the League and en- 
tirely unaffected by any provision in the Treaty of 
Peace. Assent is withheld from the articles in the 
Treaty relating to Shantung and full liberty of action 
is reserved with respect to any controversy arising 
under those articles between China and Japan. The 
right is also reserved for the United States to permit 

















A MEETING OF THE LEAGUE 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 
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CRUCIFIED 
—Page in Louisville Courier-Journal 


the nationals of a covenant-breaking state, provided 
they reside outside that state, to continue their commer- 
cial, financial and personal relations with nationals of 
the United States. All these provisions are contained 
in what are called reservations, but a preamble precedes 
them to the effect that before the ratification by this 
country shall go into force, three of the other great 
allied powers shall give their assent to the reservations, 
By this preamble, according to the Chicago Evening 
Post, all the reservations “have been transmuted into 
amendments,” and necessitate the reopening of the 
Treaty negotiations at Versailles. This is apparently 
the view of the President, who, in a note to Senator 
Hitchcock, advised the defeat of the resolution of rati- 
fication with the Lodge reservations attached, declaring 
that it did not provide for ratification “but rather for 
the nullification of the Treaty.” 


Where the Defeat of the 
Treaty Leaves Us. 


Y the terms of the Treaty, as soon as it has been 

ratified by Germany and three of the principal allied 
and associated powers, it “will come into force between 
the high contracting parties who have ratified it.” 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Germany and many 
of the lesser powers have ratified the Treaty, and the 
last step in putting the Treaty into force—the exchange 
of ratifications—seems to have been delayed only to 
enable the U. S. Senate to reach its decision. If the 
last step is now taken, without ratification by the Senate, 
where does this leave us? Even if Senator Lodge’s 
plan of declaring the war at an end by means of a 
concurrent resolution is carried through and the Presi- 
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dent concurs, as seems necessary to give the resolution 
\ any validity, it will be necessary to negotiate a new 
treaty with Germany if the Versailles Treaty is not to 
be ratified. Germany, at peace with the rest of the 
world, is not likely to be as submissive as she was at 
Versailles. In the present Treaty Germany has been 
impelled to grant us concessions which she may or may 
not care to grant then. She has promised to treat our 
ships in her ports as well as her own ships are treated. 
She has promised to levy no duties on American imports 
for six months except the lowest duties that were in 
force for. the first six months of 1914, and to give us 
the most-favored-nation treatment thereafter. She has 
promised to restore the property of American citizens— 
estimated at $100,000,000—seized in Germany or to 
compensate the owners. She has agreed to validate the 
seizure by our alien property custodian of $800,000,000 
of property belonging to German citizens in this coun- 
try, and which, under international law, without any 
such agreement, would have to be returned to those citi- 
zens. She has agreed that we shall retain the German 
ships—more than 500,000 tons—seized by us in Ameri- 
can ports, to compensate us for shipping destroyed by 
her during the war. Under the present Treaty we are 
entitled to membership on the Reparations Commission 
which will have wide control of the trade and commerce 
of Germany with the rest of the world for many years 
to come. If we fail to ratify the Treaty, it is more than 
doubtful that we shall be represented on this commis- 
sion, and our merchants and manufacturers, and perhaps 
our farmers, will be at a huge consequent disadvantage. 
These are some of the material advantages we stand a 
good chance of losing. There are other more intangible 
but not less important advantages we are likely to lose. 
We would be out of the League of Nations, while most 
of the South American and Central American nations 
would be in it. We would be, for the time being at 
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STILL LOOKING FOR BOGIES 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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“TAKE YOUR TIME, LADIES!” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


least, isolated not only from European nations to a 
great extent while the reconstruction of the world was 
going on, but from the nations of this hemisphere as 
well. A Presidential campaign such as Senator Lodge 
is longing for on the issue of ratification would almost 
certainly stir up all the bad blood that could be stirred 
up between this country and both England and Japan. 


Looking for a Basis of 
Compromize. 


JUDGING from the comment of the press generally, 

this prospect is an intolerable one and the warring 
elements in the Senate must be compelled to reach a 
compromize. The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) is of the 
opinion that the preamble forms no essential part of 
the reservations and can be discarded. The N. Y. 
Tribune vehemently assails the President for his obsti- 
nacy and his arrogant treatment of the Senate, and then 
goes on-to say that “in some respects the reservations 
were unnecessarily strong” and the preamble might be 
eliminated. At any rate “a way can and must be found 
to carry out the country’s will” and “the dagger that the 
President has sought to thrust into the Treaty’s heart 
must be drawn out and the wound he inflicted healed.” 
Senator Hitchcock now admits that reservations are in- 
evitable but insists not unreasonably that “they must 
be framed and agreed to by Senators who expect to 
vote for ratification,” not by those who openly design to 
compass the death of the Treaty. “The plain truth is,” 
according to the Chicago Evening Post, “that the time 
for compromize has come.” It is insistent that the pre- 
amble must go and says that all the reservations are 
truculently worded, without an ounce of good will in 
one of them. “They simply appear to release us from 
all obligations while allowing us to reap all benefits from 
the League.” Yet even so it, thinks it may be better 
for us to go into the League with these hurtful and 
unmanly “reservations” rather than not go in at all, 
“since future Senates may not have a malevolence to- 
ward the Chief Executive that transcends their sense of 
honor and duty.” The N. Y. Globe views Senator 
Lodge’s call for the introduction of the Treaty into the 
Presidential campaign as “probably the most lamentable 
document ever issued by a Republican leader,” and 
urges that the time is ripe for compromize and the 
Treaty should be reconsidered without delay. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch thinks the Treaty was not con- 
sidered on its merits, but was defeated by partisan pres- 
sure and parliamentary jockeying. ‘When sanity and 
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WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF THE DEFEAT OF THE TREATY 


statesmanship return to the Senate,” it adds, “we shall 
participate in restoring peace and guaranteeing justice, 
but our loss of world esteem, of prestige and beneficial 
influence has been immeasurable.” “Concession there 
must be,” says the Cleveland Plain-Dealer (Dem.), 
“and the first move toward concession must come from 
the Democratic side.” With the Treaty rejected, it 
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goes on to say, “the United States stands confessed be- 
fore the nations of the world as a quitter.” According 
to the Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Times, 
our State Department holds that technically the Treaty 
is still alive, not having been definitely rejected in the 
Senate, and is therefore still subject to revival and fur- 
ther action. . 





These are the days that dry men’s souls—New York Evening 
Sun. 


There are no more open bar-rooms openly arrived at.—Nashville 
Banner. 





EUROPE’S IDEA ABOUT 
MR. WILSON’S POSITION 


A FACTOR in the American diplomatic crisis to 

which Europe attaches far more importance than 
to any other is the so-called Anglo-Franco-American 
pact. The Quai d’Orsay places the League of Nations 
in a subordinate position. In the light of authoritative 
comment by the inspired French press, it would seem 
that a rejection of the Covenant of the League might be 
endured, but a rejection of the Treaty whereby the 
United States government pledges itself to come to the 
aid of France against Germany would lay the fabric of 
the new French position in ruins. This point, as the 
Débats and the Temps admit, has not been adequately 
grasped in America. It is so important to the French 
that for a long time past the government at Paris has 
been looking tactfully into the state of public opinion in 
this country. The results of these soundings are not re- 
assuring. The Clemenceau ministry has long suspected 
that the position of Mr. Wilson as a political leader at 
home has been undermined. There is a story to the 
effect that Clemenceau hinted at this state of affairs to 
President Wilson, but the President dismissed these 
anxieties as groundless. He felt sure of his ability to 
swing his countrymen around to his own way of think- 
ing. The more radical and revolutionary press, headed 
by the Paris Humanité, has for some time past affirmed 
its belief that Mr. Wilson has lost his preeminence at 
home. The French statesmen decided that the views of 
Mr. Wilson in world politics would prevail over the op- 
position, but that view has not of late found an echo in 
the newspapers of the French capital. 





British Anticipations of a 
Wilson “Crash.” 


f, NGLISH organs of public opinion have never been 

convinced that Mr. Wilson is as strong at home as 
he appeared to be. There was from the moment of his 
first appearance abroad an idea that he might experience 
a humiliating defeat. This view was given expression 
in papers so far apart as the London Spectator, speak- 
ing for moderate Liberal opinion, and the London 
Statist, the influential organ of finance. The periodical 
last named has for weeks past warned its readers that 
Mr. Wilson would not be able to bring the Senate at 
Washington around to his views. The impression was 
based upon a careful investigation into the American 
attitude to Mr. Wilson’s world program. It is a pro- 
gram, the financial organ affirmed, which does not meet 
with the approval of influential interests here. English- 
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The Possibility that He 
Might Be Repudiated at 
Home Was Understood 


men were warned to be skeptical on the subject of Mr. 
Wilson’s power to secure a vote of ratification for the 
Treaty. The Spectator went even further. It con- 
demned Mr. Wilson for his refusal to associate the 
Senate with him in his mission. It deemed the delega- 
tion from the United States unrepresentative of Ameri- 
can opinion as a whole. It has with the passing of time 
become confirmed in its view that the conservative ele- 
ments in the United States, as well as the idealists, 
looked upon the Treaty as a thing to be amended in im- 
portant details. 


European Misgivings on the 
Subject of the Treaty. 


PeRIENDLY to the program of Mr. Wilson as is the 

Manchester Guardian, it has seen reason of late to 
grow somewhat distrustful of his strength at home. It 
fears that the strong moral hold of the President upon 
the American mind was relaxed by certain reactionary 
features of his domestic policy and by his obscure atti- 
tude to the problem of Russia. The London News, a 
Liberal paper, while supporting Mr. Wilson’s world 
plan, feared that he lacked the conciliatory gift. There . 
are newspapers in England which, like the London Post, 
have been against the Wilsonian ideas from the first and 
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THE MISSIONARY’S SONS 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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GONE TOPSYTURVY 
—Ding in St. Paul Pioneer Press 


they have made much of his “mistakes,” but such organs 
of opinion have been representative in the main of a 
peculiarly Tory element. The London Times, always 
inclined to sympathize with the Wilson view of world 
politics, has been uneasy ever since the “failure,” as it 
deems it, of his tour of the country. Summing British 
comment up, it seems for some weeks to have feared 
exactly what happened. The final collapse of the Wil- 
son program would be especially disastrous, says the 
Yorkshire Post, because the imperialists of France 
would strive desperately to put through the Franco- 
Anglo-American pact as an instrument of their designs. 
The Liberal British press has grown somewhat uneasy 
regarding this new triple alliance. It has been taken 
under the wing of French imperialism in a style by no 
means palatable to the political element in England for 
which the Manchester Guardian speaks. These French 
imperialists have begun to alarm the London News by 
their determination to use the Anglo-Saxon powers as 
a make-weight precisely as they used the old Dual Al- 
liance with Russia. If the Covenant of the League is 
rejected while the Anglo-Franco-American pact lives 
on, a situation of some peril, the Liberal organs says, 
might be created. France would revive imperially, as 
a duplication of the third empire. 





French Imperialists and 
the Treaty. 


A FACTION long established in the Quai d’Orsay is 

threatening to raise a cry of bad faith against 
America, and the cry is somewhat Cautiously supported 
by the Journal des Débats. The complaint is that Mr. 
Wilson went to Europe as the representative of his 
country and his country did not repudiate him. There- 
fore, his country is bound by what he pledged. This 
argument is fallacious to the Liberal and Tory British 
press alike and the London Chronicle observes that Eng- 
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lishmen were under no illusions regarding Mr. Wilson’s 
official status. It reminds the French that before Mr. 
Wilson first set sail for Europe he had been repudiated 
at an election in which this issue was involved. As for 
the notion that the French were “misled” by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the London Nation remarks 
that the peculiarity of the organization of the Unite: 
States government is well known to the chancelleries. 




















ONE OF THE PARTS IS OUT OF FIX 
—wWilliams in Indianapolis News 


Premier Waldeck-Rousseau once humorously remarked 
that the powers ought to accredit their ambassadors to 
the Senate instead of to the State Department at Wash- 
ington. It is a somewhat idle pretense, then, to contend 
that anyone in France was misled. The Humanité ad- 
mits the force of the contention and, of course, the 
Italian press has for months been denying that Mr. Wil- 
son had any representative character whatever. Never- 
theless, if we are to believe dispatches in the London 
Times, it is the purpose of the French imperialists to 
raise a cry that their country was “misled” and that it 
is the moral duty of the government at Washington to 
accept the Wilsonian arrangements without change. 
This is going a trifle far for the cautious Débats, which 
announces on what seems good authority that President 
Wilson has seriously considered withdrawing his whole 
Covenant, Treaty and gentlemen’s agreement from the 
theater of world politics. He may confess to the world 
that his scheme is too far in advance of the spirit of 
his age. This report was definite in Paris a month ago. 





Europe’s Idea of What We 
Have to Gain. 


A‘ the opposition in the Senate to the League of 

Nations grew more and more articulate, there ap- 
peared in the European newspapers, even in those of 
France, a disposition to admit the validity of some of 
the Lodge objections. Papers like the Westminster 
Gazette in London and the Gaulois in Paris confessed 
that from an American point of view, there is not 
much for the republic of the west in the Covenant. The 
patriots who disliked a mandate for Armenia and for 
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WHAT IF AMERICA STAYS OUT OF THE LEAGUE? 


other remote regions have a case, conceded the Matin. 
The reply of the Europeans was that the work of hu- 
manity has to be done. America must not, urged the 
Temps, belie her idealists, altho the Humanité persisted 
in calling attention to the fact that the idealists in Amer- 
ica are anything but unanimously in favor of Mr. 
Wilson’s projects. From the standpoint of the prac- 
tical, the London Statist remarks: 


“The United States can exercize great influence in Eu- 
rope whenever it pleases. If it chooses not to join the 
League of Nations everybody will know that it can send an 
immense army to Europe whenever it chooses. And, there- 
fore, the weight of the United States, whether it is an ac- 
tive member of the League of Nations or not, will be very 
great. In reality it would seem to the calm observer who 
looks at the matter from a world point of view that the 
United States will be likely to exercize greater influence 
in Europe if she refuses to join the League of Nations 
than if she becomes a member of it. For she will have 
the same wealth, and an actively growing population, and 
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PROF. I. DRINKWATER, THE HYPNOTIST, WHO RECENTLY 
CLOSED A SUCCESSFUL ENGAGEMENT IN THE 
U. S., IS NOW TOURING ENGLAND 
—Ding in New York Tribune 


a people that can afford to keep a vast army in Europe. 
The weight of the United States in world affairs will not, 
therefore, be lessened. On the contrary, we are inclined to 
think that it will be materially increased. If the United 
States follows the policy of President Wilson and actually 
joins the League of Nations it will almost inevitably have 
to take sides with some of the members of the body. Her 
Government, however it may be composed, will have a 
policy of some kind; and if it is to carry that policy without 
actually using force, or threatening force, it will have to 
enter into close relations with those Governments that are 
disposed to welcome its support of them. 

“Upon the whole, then, we are inclined to think that so 
far as Europe is concerned America will lose nothing even 
if she refuses to carry out President Wilson’s policy.” 
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Why Mr. Wilson May Draw 
Out of the League. 


UITE apart from any purely American considera- 

tion of the political sort, there are reasons in the 
European situation, the Manchester Guardian fears, 
that may yet justify, if they do not prompt, Mr. Wilson 
to draw out of the European game in which he was so 
prominent. A diplomatic war for the spoils of Europe 
has raged ever since he left Europe. Mr. Wilson makes 
no concealment of his disgust to his intimates, altho he 
has played his game loyally with his European friends 
at the risk of alienating his own people. The blame for 
everything, the Liberal organ says, rests with the 
French. They never accepted whole-heartedly the 
“Wilson settlement” that justice was henceforth to rule 
alone. As soon as the treaty of Versailles was signed: 
there ensued a scramble for spoils: 


“Besides the lack of belief in the ideals of Mr. Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points which the Quai d’Orsay had from the 
start, there are two reasons why they began the competi- 
tion. These reasons, it is only just to say, are held by 
many liberal-minded Frenchmen as sufficient excuses. 
First, the Treaty of Versailles left many possibilities of 
exclusive national advantages being drawn from them. 
Secondly, the spoils left by the German Empire were not 
particularly great, and the most part of them was in any 
case irremediably held by either Britain, who took the 
major part of the colonies, or Japan, who inherited the 
German claims in the Far East. France considered that 
she had not had her fair share of the proceeds of the first 
Versailles settlement. The possibilities of the unsettled 
issues of the war were, as it happened, much more tempting 
and rich than those won from the Germans. Not only was 
the Turkish Empire to be carved up but the possibilities of 
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national prestige and the more material advantages which 
go with it, in the settlements of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and most of all in Russia, were enormous. Never 
before in the history of the world, except perhaps in the 
one-sided business of the 1815 settlement, were so much 
and such rich spoils or advantages to be competed for. 
After the Versailles Treaty was signed there was enough 
left to fight for to make it the greatest battleground in 
diplomatic memory.” 


The Biggest Gamble of the 
Versailles Treaty. 


R. WILSON has allowed it to become known in 

Europe that he is disgusted with the way the great 
powers handle the Russian question. He is said in the 
Liberal organ to have expressed his views of all this 
privately with a freedom that would amaze the world 
if set forth officially. All the chancelleries have acted 
upon the theory that they need protection against some 
other country. Hungary, Galicia, Asia Minor and the 
Baltic have been the bones of contention. There have 
been secret feuds that make the “supreme council” at 
Paris resemble a circle in Dante’s hell. Around the 
body of Russia the worst of all the frays rages: 


Strike and the world strikes with you. 
alone.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Work and you work 
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“Everything that the diplomats’ hearts can desire is in 
the present Russian situation. A great empire dissolved 
without leaving a testament; civil war on a great scale, 
with no unity observable most of the time; a host of small, 
needy nations that have sprung up around the old empire to 
be cajoled, bribed, intimidated and influenced. It is this 
battle of intrigue that makes the Russian situation to-day 
so difficult to understand, for behind and about the radical 
tactics of the armed bands of Yudenitch and Denikin there 
is this struggle going on, of which the first element is 
secrecy. 

“The fight for the bones of the Turkish Empire may be 
compared to trench fighting. Round Russia the battle of 
the diplomats is in open order, with the element of the un- 
expected and surprise to the fore. So far, say the French, 
the British are winning. 

“One may ask what part the Supreme Council plays in 
all this. The Supreme Council, if not altogether a* myth, 
as some pretend to suspect in Paris, is simply the clearing- 
house for the transactions carried on elsewhere. It regis- 
ters the fait accompli, and is pushed one way or another 
as the men behind it desire. Indeed, from time to time one 
or the other Power finds it useful to persuade the others to 
use some of the great names and influences which the Su- 
preme Council still possesses—a legacy from the great days 
when it ruled the world.” 


It seems to be a contest between capitalist melons and labor 
plumbs.—Peoria Transcript. 





NATIONAL BEARINGS OF THE 
ELECTIONS LAST MONTH 


HIS is an “off” year, but no year is entirely an off 
year that precedes a Presidential campaign. Ef- 
forts to extract partisan significance out of last month’s 
elections have been, however, more futile than usual. 
About all that may be said is that the drift toward the 
Republican party which showed itself last year in the 
Congressional elections does not seem to have spent 
itself. In Kentucky, Ohio, Massachusetts and in New 
York City, the Republicans seem to have gained some 
strategical advantage, and to have lost none in New 
Jersey and Maryland. No partisan issues, however, 
emerged in any of these elections, and the partisan ad- 
vantage, such as it is, is incidental. The League of Na- 
tions figured in some of the campaigns, but not in such 
a way as to enable one to draw clear-cut conclusions. 
In Massachusetts, for instance, the successful Repub- 
lican candidate for governor ran on a platform calling 
for the ratification of the treaty without amendment 
but with reservations that would safeguard vAmeri- 
can interests. It was a distinctly friendly utterance, 
whereas the Democratic platform was distinctly hostile. 
In Kentucky, the defeated Democratic candidate for 
governor endorsed the League of Nations and tried to 
make an issue of it, but his Republican opponent re- 
fused to commit himself on the subject either pro or 
con. In New Jersey there was an eleventh-hour attempt 
by the Republican organization to inject the League into 
the campaign by the invitation to Senators Borah and 
Johnson to make speeches for the Republican candi- 
date, and the Newark Evening News claims that this 
resulted in changing the betting odds in favor of the 


Partisan Issues Blur- 
red in the Presence 
of New Problems 


Democrats in the last week of the campaign and in ac- 
counting, in some degree, for the election of the Demo- 
cratic candidate. A more clear-cut result appears in 
the by-election of a Congressman in the fifth Oklahoma 
district. The issue there was the League, and the 
Democratic candidate, who stood for the endorsement 
of the Covenant just as it stands in the Treaty brought 
back by President Wilson, went down to defeat in a 
district that has never before elected a Republican Con- 
gressman. All this inconclusiveness (except in Oklo- 
homa) does not deter the N. Y. Herald from claiming 
to discern in the general results “a deep popular revolt 
against the Democratic party” and an “upheaval that 
spells rebuke for President Wilson” for his handling of 
American interests in the Peace Conference. 


Governor Coolidge Becomes a 
Presidential Possibility. 


UT tho there seems to be but little partisan sig- 

nificance in the recent elections, they are far from 
being devoid of national interest. Especially is this 
true of the reelection of Governor Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts. The dominant issue in his election was fur- 
nished by the strike of the police force in Boston a few 
weeks ago, with its consequent orgy of crime and dis- 
order for a number of days. The firm way in which 
the situation was met at that time and the striking 
policemen dismissed from the force as deserters was 
due in part to Governor Coolidge, and his opponent in 
the recent election, Richard H. Long, challenged him 
on that issue, demanding the reinstatement of the dis- 
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TRYING TO SOLVE THE RUSSIAN RIDDLE 


charged policemen (tho criticizing them for the strike) 
and’ making a special appeal to labor organizations for 
support. Coolidge’s plurality was the almost unprece- 
dented one (for Massachusetts) of 124,000, and the 
press of the country, Democratic as well as Republican, 
seem to attach to his victory as much importance as if 
it had been a national election that had been won on a 
critical national issue. For the first time, probably, in 
the history of the country, a candidate for governor of 
one party, in a straight party contest (there was no or- 
ganized Democratic bolt), received the prompt con- 
gratulations from a President of the United States of 
the opposite political faith. “I congratulate you,” Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote, “upon your election as a victory for 
law and order. When that is the issue, all Americans 
stand together.” Many Democratic journals echo the 
sentiment. The New Orleans Times-Picayune, for in- 
stance, expresses the gratification which, it says, all 
Americans will feel over Coolidge’s election. The At- 
lanta Constitution sees in it a warning to all parties that 
the people of this country stand for law and order. The 
N. Y. Evening World sees in it “the happiest sign, the 
most profoundly welcome assurance that could come 
to the American people at this time.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle considers it the turning point in a critical struggle. 
“It would be fatuous to deny,” says the Eagle, “that 
the terrible experience through which the world has 
passed has greatly weakened all government and au- 
thority. The war has let loose forces as dangerous 
to civilization as the war itself.” It goes on to add 
that the election of Coolidge is “the most heartening 
thing in the whole period of unrest and dangerous agi- 
tation through which we are passing.” The Boston Post 
is another Democratic journal that rejoices in his elec- 
‘ion, and during the campaign it repudiated the plat- 
form on which Long was running and supported his 
opponent. The Chattanooga News and the Minneapolis 
Tribune see in Coolidge a Presidential possibility. 


A Bad Day for Political 
Bosses. 


Two other interesting features of the election were 
the defeat of Tammany Hall in New York City 
and the election of J. Hampden Moore as Mayer of 
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Philadelphia. The latter is hailed as a defeat for the 
Republican machine, whose grip in the past has earned 
for that city the epithet “corrupt and contented.” The 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.) says that Moore’s election 
is expected to mean the end of bossism and selfish 
private domination in the city government, inasmuch as 
all the candidates for Council nominated by the inde- 
pendent movement at the primaries were also elected 
with him, assuring a legislative body in harmony with 
him and a fair trial for the new charter. The real sig- 
nificance of the result in New York City lies in the com- 
parative unimportance of the election. This sounds like 
a paradox but it is the literal truth. Heretofore it has 
taken a great upheaval of public sentiment and a fusion 
of elements from various parties to defeat Tammany in 
a local election. There was no actual fusion movement 
this year, there was no upheaval of public sentiment, 
the campaign even in the newspapers had a perfunctory 
character. It was not even a mayoralty election. There 
was, however, a sharp row between Hearst on one side 
and the leader of Tammany Hall and the Governor 
(a Tammany man) on the other, and there was also a 
distinct moral revolt against the effort of Murphy, the 
Tammany leader, to play politics with the nomination 
of a Supreme Court judge. The Tammany ticket was 
defeated, the rejected judge was reelected, a Repub- 
lican president of the Board of Aldermen and even a 
Republican president of the Boro of Manhattan were 
elected, and the Democrats lost eighteen assemblymen 
in New York City, fifteen to the Republicans and three 
to the Socialists. Hearst, of course, claims a personal 
victory and the N. Y. Evening Post admits that the re- 
sult, particularly as concerns the judiciary candidates, 
helps to reestablish his power. Others attach more im- 
portance to the fact that, for the first time in a munici- 
pal campaign in New York City, women voted on equal 
terms with them. The N. Y. World sees Tammany 
“slowly dying of anemia” and thinks it is no longer in 
touch with the rank and file of the voters. The Globe 
takes a similarly hopeful view and says that perhaps 
within a generation sightseeing wagons will stop before 
a deserted Tammany Hall and subscriptions may be 
taken to preserve it as “a museum of archaic political 
methods.” 





To a bystander it appears that the Allies should either roll up 
their sleeves and lick the Bolsheviki or else quit picking on them.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Ex-Crown Prince who believes that he will be recalled, may learn 
that some things have depreciated even more than the mark.— 
Wall Street Journal. 





THAT ALLEGED WITHDRAW- 
AL FROM SOVIET RUSSIA 


CHICHERIN, in his capacity as foreign minister 

for the Soviet government at Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, is unusually definite in his announcement that 
the western powers are about to withdraw from the 
Russian scene. Lenin, according to the Naples Avanti, 
expects Paris and London to abandon the enterprize 
against his government as soon as the military retire- 
ments are complete. A British squadron will cruise 
about the Baltic indefinitely, but the soldiers are all to 
come away. Paris has been forced to a reluctant as- 
sent to this*arrangement. Detailed as the announce- 


The Defeats of Yuden- 
itch May Be Less Conse- 
quential Than They Seem 


ment seems, European newspapers generally can not 
credit the news. A story of this kind got into circula- 
tion last September, but since that time the elections in 
France and Italy have left the governments at Paris 
and Rome in a demoralized condition. The new min- 
istries that must emerge may not be as radical as cer- 
tain Socialist organs expect. There are hints in the 
outgivings from Paris and London that the rights of 
nations adjacent to Russia will have to be guaranteed 
before the Allies go, but what guarantees can Lenin 
give? None, the Journal the Genéve fears. That has 
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been the constant difficulty in negotiating with him 
hitherto. There is no way of dealing with the Lenins 
and Trotskys, the Geneva paper maintains, except by 
the sword. Laws, justice, property and person are to 
the Bolsheviki mere bourgeois survivals when they are 
not a misuse of terms. It is useless to talk of new 
ministries in Paris and Rome or even in London. 
They will face the old dilemma. 


What Would Follow Peace 
with the Soviets. 


ASSUMING that the Allies get out, Bolshevist Rus- 

sia will invade the neighboring countries. If she 
does not do so directly, she will do so indirectly with 
the weapon of the agitator and the revolutionary leaf- 
let, the strike and the conspiracy. There will ensue 
clandestine importations of arms. Esthonia would be 
devoured first. Finland, despite her strong organiza- 
tion and the somewhat hostile popular attitude to the 
Soviet idea, could not stand alone when confronted by 
the “commissars.” The one chance for Finland would 
be to throw herself into the arms of Germany. Fin- 
nish advices are to the effect that Germany has sur- 
vived her Bolshevist crisis for good and all and that 
her government will protect itself against the Russian 
Soviet diplomacy by upholding the little nations around 
her menaced frontier. Taking all the facts into ac- 
count, the Finns are still unable to credit the tale about 
terms between the Allies and the Lenin government, 
and in Holland it is openly scouted by reliable dailies. 
Nevertheless, the story persists, and official references 
to it are oracular. The theory advanced in the Han- 
delsblad and other Dutch organs is that the process of 
reconstituting so many ministries in western capitals 
promotes the work of the sensation mongers. In an- 
other month the new governments in Paris and Rome 
will be on their feet and their policy will be framed. 
It is sure to be anti-Bolshevik. 


The New Military Situation 
in Russia. 


UDENITCH has executed so many retreats and 
Koltchak has become so involved with the Japa- 
nese that a too pessimistic idea of the military situation 
in Russia has dismayed the friends of the refugees. 
Even if the Yudenitch expedition had captured Petro- 
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grad, there would have been no collapse of the Bol- 
shevik power. The fact is, declares Major-General 
Sir F. Maurice in the London News, that a sustained 
offensive against the Soviet government is a far more 
ambitious military enterprize than the financiers and 
the economists realize. It has been treated as a matter 
of supplies and of lines of communication. It requires 
in reality a military genius of the highest order, and 
as yet the Bolsheviki have shown a far higher military 
capacity than that of their foes. Failure to face this 
truth accounts for much misunderstanding. The Allies, 
notes this commentator, tried two military policies 
against Lenin’s government. The first of these policies 
failed because “there was no support amongst the peo- 
ples of the allied nations for a war on Russia,” and 
because the task was beyond the means of peoples 
already exhausted by a terrible war. The second pol- 
icy is that of the ring fence, and the retreats of 
Yudenitch, and the fiascos of Denikin and Koltchak 
do not prove that it has failed. It is checked for the 
moment by the unexpected efficiency of the Bolsheviki. 
General Maurice says: 


“T believe that the military power of the Bolsheviks is 
on the wane, because they are now and have for a long 
time past been shut off from communications with the 
outside world, and have been forced to live on their own 
resources, which are slowly becoming exhausted. But Rus- 
sia is a country of vast distances and, as compared with 
other European countries, of poor communications, while 
we have all learned that the process of wearing down a 
centrally placed power is slow and costly. The Bolsheviks 
have in the field armies numbering approximately 450,000 
men, and with these they are holding the circumference of 
a great ellipse, the shorter diameter of which is about 
800 miles long, while the longer diameter is over 1,200 
miles. The anti-Bolshevik forces on the outside of the 
circumference are about equal in numbers, but they are 
composed of very diverse clements, and it is an extremely 
difficult matter to arrange for unity of action between 
them. 

“Their superiority consists mainly in their better equip- 
ment and the more ample supplies of munitions of war 
with which we are furnishing them. I very much doubt 
if the Russian railways to-day are capable of maintaining 
20 per cent. of their normal peace traffic, and this means 
that the problem of keeping a moving army supplied with 
its requirements for any length of time is almost insuper- 
able.” 





TOTTERING DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


PRESIDENT EBERT and his ministers, notes the 

suspicious Paris Temps, have vowed to support 
the newly proclaimed constitution of the German re- 
public.” The ceremony, says the Figaro, was a farce 


Alleged Scheme to 
Restore Monarchi- 
cal Rule at Berlin 


authorities, both Roman Catholic and Lutheran, be- 
cause of its “lay” character. Anyhow, the official 
French organ declares, the new constitution is a 
dead letter. Reaction continues. It strengthens itself. 


conducted for the edification of the west. The Hohen-» The Noske-Erzberger combination in power has been 


zollerns bide their time, adds the Matin. The republic 
“is a mask, affirms the Echo de Paris. One might 
search the solidly respectable press of France in vain 
for a word of faith and hope as it contemplates the 
scheme of things set up by the assembly at Weimar. 
All Paris papers, except those of the Socialist school, 
dwell upon what the Temps prefers to style “the fra- 
gility of the present government.” The oath taken by 
Ebert, the world is assured, scandalized the religious 


transformed into a government of combat. It rules 
through the “state of siege” and it dissolves by force 
the organizations of the independent Socialists. It is 
arbitrary in its suppression of the organs of the ex- 
treme left wings. These papers are the more sought 
by the people the more they are persecuted. A mili- 
tary clique surrounds Noske, dictates its orders to 
him, flatters him until he thinks himself great, but im- 
poses upon him the will of a monarchical party still 
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WILL THE HOHENZOLLERNS RETURN? 


behind the scenes. There is no possibility of any ac- 
cord between the Socialists in power and the left wing 
out on the sidewalk. The dictatorship can succeed and 
endure only by maintaining its rule of force, and 
well it knows that. 


Monarchical Whispers in the 
German Republic. 


WITZERLAND is filled with rumors that make the” 


monarchical restoration seem near in Germany. 
The Paris Matin has a budget of this Swiss gossip 
based upon the candid views of business men in the in- 
dustrial regions of Germany. There are plots afoot, 
supported by financiers, capitalists, militarists and 
landed proprietors, and these plots have gone so far 


that one day the World will awake and note with sur-™ 


prise that the Hohenzollern dynasty is back. Monar- 
chical sentiment is strong in the fatherland, or so the’ 
French daily avers. The revolution was satisfactory to 
the laboring poor, but it made the “industrials” sick. 
There are men in obscurity who know that in a month 
or more they will figure brilliantly at the court of the 
next sovereign. He will not be William II. His flight 
to Holland and the weakness he showed when the 
militarists pressed him hard seem to have ended his 
career forever. Even the sincere partisans of the 
former Emperor, who think he has been maligned, 
realize the impossibility of his restoration. People re- 
member what Bismarck said about him. There is a 


suspicion that the troops in the east under Von dere 


Goltz, who figure in every rumor and alarm, are all 
in the pay of the monarchists. They will play their 
part in the impending restoration when the hour 
strikes. There are to be sanguinary scenes in the 
streets of Berlin, days of suspense, sensational dis- 
patches to a bewildered world outside. In the end 
the republican setting will vanish and the trappings of 
monarchy must make the Germans forget the hideous 
Jacobin nightmare. It seems to the French daily 
to be all cut and dried. 


Royalist Outbreaks in the 
German Officer Corps. 


FE, VERY now and then the newly created military 

force is detected in a monarchical relapse. Noske 
threatens to punish an indiscreet officer. The 
troops defy him. The officers tell their men that Erz- 
berger and Ebert are good for nothing. These mani- 
festations are every-day occurrences. At Berlin, at 
Munich, at Dresden, the soldiers get out of hand in 
this style, instigated by royalist officers. When Noske 
shows his teeth, he is told that the men will not obey 
his orders if. he does not keep his temper. If the 
military clique undertook to upset President Ebert and 
his Bauers and his Millers, the German people would 
not interfere, and, suggests the Figaro, they would not 
care. The independents and the communists would 
certainly not let themselves be slaughtered to keep 
Noske going. The “national assembly” at Weimar, 
President Ebert and his “ministry,” represent only a 
provisional arrangement. The elections are to take 
place at the latest next spring, predicts the Temps fur- 
ther, and a “definitive” chief magistrate will be elected 
by the German people on a basis of universal suffrage, 
masculine and feminine. The monarchists have their 
candidate ready. His name is well known: Hinden- 
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burg. If he will not accept, it will be an easy matter 
to pick some other popular general out of the many 
grouped by the Germans among the somewhat numer- 
ous classes of heroes of the war. It need surprise 
nobody to see a member of some fallen dynasty elected 
with a roar. It must not be forgotten, says the French = 
organ, that before November, 1918, there were no 
republjcans in Germany. Even the most advanced 
Socialists did not think of modifying the form of the 
government and Bebel preferred to fight for his 
Marxian doctrine under the Hohenzollern banner. 
This is denied by the Vorwdirts, which cites many in 
stances to the contrary and affirms that republican 
ideas were part of the Socialist propaganda. 


How Will Germany Be 
Made to Pay? 


OUBTS of the duration of the German republic, 

filling the French mind more and more, occasion 
anxiety at Paris on one point. Will Germany be 
made to pay? There have been animated debates in 
the chamber at Paris over that question. “We must 
admit,” declared M. Louis Dubois, “that we know 
absolutely nothing about it. All that has been said as 
yet on the subject is mere hypothesis. The methods 
and the periods of payment are left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the reparation commission.” The Senate 
hesitates to let President Wilson appoint an American 
member of that powerful body. The French press is 
alarmed. Upon this commission, the Paris papers say, 
rests the “financial validity” of the whole Treaty. The 
complaint in France is that this commission does not 
represent the “collectivity” of the conquering powers. 
It represents each power individually. There is an 
absence of solidarity about this that appalls the French, 
who want to pool everything, especially the war debts. 
Then, too, any power can withdraw from the repara- 
tion commission on twelve months’ notice, according 
to some French deputies, but this is not clear. It is 
held by the French financier, M. Loucheur, that the 
reparation commission is really an “alliance” and that 
this “alliance” will make Germany pay. The United 
States Senate does not take this view, the French 
dailies suspect, and the agony over the prospect intensi- 
fies. The republic set up in Germany will go by the, 
board, surmises the Humanité, the reparation cOmmis- 
sion will disintegrate, and France will regret her re- 
fusal to listen to the warnings of her Socialists. 


Germany’s Impression of 
Her Future. 


ERLIN, Dresden and Munich do not take very / 
seriously either the reparation commission or the 
League of Nations. Newspapers in the fatherland, 
from the Socialist Vorwarts to the moderate Frank- 
furter Zeitung, tell their readers that the Allies do not 
act in concert, that Germany will refuse to be bled and 
that the effort to get blood out of the German stone 
will yet have to be abandoned in despair. There will 
be a struggle over the form of government in Germany, 
but it will not assume the character or have the out- 
come prophesied by the French press. The comments 
in the Indépendance Belge (Brussels) seem to con- 
firm this view. It admits that the magnates left over 
from the empire had high hopes of a return to power. 
In the end they had to admit that the revolution lacked 
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the character ascribed to it in the French press, the 

false character it seemed to wear in the beginning. It 

~ looked like a proletarian face on a bourgeois figure. 
The prospect was consoling, but the wait has been a 
long one. The explanation is—Russia. The situation 
in Germany is so closely bound up with the develop- 
ment of the struggle in Russia, the Belgian paper be- 
lieves, that present prophecies in France must not sway 
anyone’s judgment. Russia and Germany are two 

>aspects of the same world riddle and the answer can 
for the time being only be guessed. The London Na- 
tion is convinced that the immediate future in Germany 
will be sanguinary : 


“The real menace to the young republic comes from 
4the gaping cleft of class division. Parliamentary govern- 
ment rests everywhere on the assumption that a national 
and social unity subsists, within which the shades of dif- 
ference that divide parties are subordinate to a common 
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loyalty. That has ceased to be true, at least of the urban 
masses among the German people. Parliament inspires 
neither veneration nor enthusiasm, because the unity of 
the nation of which Parliament should be the mirror, 
has been shattered by the class war. The Socialist left 
wing, whether it calls itself Independent or Spartacist or 
Communist, is doubtless only a minority of the whole 
people. But it is already the dominant party in great 
towns like Leipzig, Hamburg, Hanover, and even Berlin. 
It has an abler general staff of ‘intellectuals’ than its rival, 
the Socialist Majority, and a definite idea of the kind of 
social transformation at which it aims. It is formidable, 
however, less by the ability of its leaders and the attrac- 
tion of its program, than because it recruits the millions 
of the half-starved, the out-of-work, the wounded and dis- 
abled. Everywhere in Eyrope it is the nerve-shattered 
orator released from a military prison who incites bat- 
talions of crippled war-victims. The wreckage of the 
war is taking its revenge no longer on the guilty war- 
lords, but on socicty itself.” 





EUROPE’S PERPLEXITY OVER 
THE UPHEAVAL IN TURKEY 


]t WAS an unfortunate moment for the repose of 

Europe when President Wilson included among his 
commitments and obligations abroad a mandate in Ar- 
menia. It is true, the Paris Journal des Débats con- 
cedes, that Mr. Wilson stipulated for delay. He ex- 
plained to his British and French friends that he 
could not in the present state of opinion in the United 
States openly suggest to Congress any assumption of 
responsibility for Armenia. It would be necessary for 
him to put the League of Nations over first of all. 
The Treaty being out of the way, the settlement of 
Turkey could be undertaken. The matter was sup- 
posed to be arranged on this basis and the London 
Times observed that Mr. Wilson did not in his tour 
of the country enter into details. He contented him- 
self with remarking that if the American people under- 
stood the Turkish situation they would be eager to 
put an end to the tragedy of Armenia. Unfortunately 
for the personal prestige of the President in Europe, 
a misunderstanding of his position caused the Ameri- 
can mandate for Armenia to be taken for granted. 
Military experts drew up a plan of campaign involving 
the employment of about two hundred thousand United 
States troops in the “pacification.” American experts 
thought fifty thousand men would suffice for a begin- 
ning. The Senate at Washington, as the Gaulois 
reminds its readers, was left out of the account. It 
would have been better, French dailies now agree, if 
Mr. Wilson had made the matter clear from the start. 
As it is, the situation in Turkey has at last got beyond 
the control of the European powers and there is de- 
cided tendency to make Mr. Wilson a sort of scape- 
goat. 


How the Turks Stole a March 
on the Powers. 


WHILE the supreme council was debating at Paris, 

events were developing in Turkey. There were 
ministerial crises at Constantinople and movements of 
armed men in Anatolia, to say nothing of Armenians 
in hourly risk of wholesale massacre. The Turks have 


Mr. Wilson Held Responsi- 
ble Abroad for a Misunder- 
standing That Seems Serious 


in one way and another slain over a million Armenians 
since the war began, it is said, and they have begun 
afresh. Such tales, laments the Temps, are listened to 
now in a bored way because the subject is regarded as 
hackneyed. It is not, asserts the French paper. The 
crisis this time is novel, more serious than the world 
knows. The Turkish forces organized in Asia Minor 
are not flying bands. They have been brought together 
with system and order in furtherance of a program 
both political and patriotic under the direction of com- 
petent chiefs. It is, no doubt, true that at the time 
of the armistice the defeat of the Turk seemed hope- 
less to himself. He might have accepted almost any 
terms from the Allies. When the Ottoman leaders saw 
the deliberations of the big four stretch out week 
after week and the harmony dissipate, the traditional 
spirit of Islam revived. Some of these Turks advised 
Damad Ferid, Grand Vizier until the other day, to 
get together a national army so that the Sultan’s 
government might have something to lean upon when 
the last word came regarding peace. The suggestion 
seemed good to all kinds of Turks, “young” as well 
as “old,” and they set to work with a will. A story 
flew like wildfire that Mr. Wilson meant to invade the 
country with a big force, but the Pashas made up their 
minds, the Humanité says, to give the Americans a 
warm reception. 


Appearance of the Turks Before 
the Pacifiers at Paris. 


Without saying much about their plans the 

Turks showed up composedly at Paris. They 
were headed by the Grand Vizier, who has just fallen, 
Damad Ferid. Up to that time it was assumed that 
diplomatic negotiations of a somewhat routine char- 
acter were in contemplation. Mr. Wilson was still in 
France. The Turks heard all about the mandate for 
Armenia. The Supreme Council did not get around to 
the Turks until Mr. Wilson had gone home. Then the 
Grand Vizier was treated cavalierly and sent about his 
business. The Council at Paris likewise authorized the 
Greek landing at Smyrna and made no concealment 
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~ SIGNS OF A NEW EUROPEAN CRISIS 


vf its plans to carve up Turkey after the Wilsonian 
pattern. The ignorance of the Turkish character thus 
revealed by the powers at Paris is admitted by the 
French and British press to have been egregious. 
Nothing was omitted to bring home to the Turks the 
need for harmony among themselves and to intensify 
their fanaticism. This is the new element in the situ- 
ation, explains the Temps, the London News adding 
that the Ottomans have for the first time in years 
something that serves to solidify them racially. The 
prominence of General Mustafa Kemal, known here- 
tofore as a foe of Enver Pasha, dates from this epi- 
sode. Capacity of a high order has been displayed 
by Mustafa Kemal in his reorganization of the Turk- 
ish forces. During the war he commanded at the 
Dardanelles. Later in Palestine he had a whole army 
under his orders. The military experts of the press 
abroad concede that he will be no easy problem for 
President Wilson when he gets around to Armenia. 
The policy of the Allies has so far played right into the 
hands of Mustafa Kemal, who leaves nothing undone 
to rouse the religious as well as the patriotic instincts 
of his countrymen. The authority of General Mus- 
tafa Kemal has been extended until the European 
press doubt regarding the capacity of two hundred 
thousand Americans in such a country against such a 
foe. An expert in the Echo thinks four hundred 
thousand Americans will be needed before the “epi- 
sode” is ended. There are half a million men in 
arms under the Turkish commander already. 

Mustafa Kemal is well represented in the new 
political combination at Constantinople. He has fixed 
upon Erzerum as a sort of capital and when it was 
announced that his forces had taken Konieh the mili- 
tary experts for the foreign press agreed that a situ- 
ation of extreme gravity exists in Asia Minor. A 
secret understanding has been concluded with a so- 
called government of Georgia and with the Tartars 
who have set up a republic of Azerbaijan, west of the 
Caspian. There is thus a blockade of the country in- 
habited by the Armenians. 


D’Annunzio, the ex-aviator, in attempting to take over the gov- 
ernment of his country, is probably working on the theory that an 
ace beats a king—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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Can a Way Out of the Turkish 
Crisis be Found? 


N° one in Paris, least of all any individual in the 

Supreme Council there, has a plan for meeting 
the crisis affecting Turkey. There are indeed, as all 
the French dailies tell us, plans for dividing the Otto- 
man empire, but everything hinged upon the arrange- 
ment affecting Armenia. The Armenians themselves, 
the Lébats says, placed such faith in the Wilson assur- 
ances that they rejected the schemes of others and 
the powers did not wish even to appear to intrude 
into a field marked off by the United States for itself. 
When the war started there was talk of placing Ar- 
menia under the tutelage of Russia. Next emerged 
the plan for an independent Armenia. To-day the 
country seems no more at ease than is Anatolia or 
Palestine or Syria, altho, the Revue Bleue (Paris) 
points out, many pacts were entered into between 1915 
and 1918 for the settlement of their affairs. The fun- 
damental problem of all is still that of Constantinople 
and the famous Straits; but the ambitions of the 
King of the Hedjaz and of his heir, the Emir Faysal, 
are likewise awry because of the revolt of the Waha- 
bites and the plans of the Young Turks. When the 
armistice was concluded, observes the high authority 
on this subject, René Pinon, in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, the elementary precaution was neglected of 
requiring the departure of Turkish soldiers and Turk- 
ish officials from non-Turkish regions, that is, the 
country east of the Taurus. Turkish despots who had 
massacred the Armenians, hanged the Arabs and de- 
ported the Greeks, remained in their old posts. When 
they had got over their first fright, they resumed their 
oppressions and their massacres—of course, with dis- 
cretion. To quiet all clamor the Young Turks, appar- 
ently upon orders from the Talaats, the Envers and 
the Djemals—whom the powers have still to apprehend 
—adopted a policy of terror and of decimation, so 
that the state of Turkey to-day and of the Armenians 
in particular is worse now than it was before the war 
began and “horrors unspeakable” impend. 


Dr. Cook, the explorer, is now in the oil business in Texas. So 
that’s who has been writing those oil-stock advertisements.—N ash- 
ville Southern Lumberman, . 





GROWING CONFLICT OF POLICY 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


NEITHER M. Pichon nor Lord Curzon seems to 

have made progress in relieving the tension that 
arose some weeks ago when the Quai d’Orsay was un- 
easy over Syria, and Downing Street proceeded to 
absorb Persia. The officially inspired Temps (Paris) 
and the London Times declare in very general terms 
that all points in dispute yield easily to the conciliatory 
measures adopted, but the Rome Messaggiero and the 
Journal de Genéve agree that a European crisis may 
easily arise. It may assume with time, when Russia is 
no longer in obscuration, a hopeless complexity, says 
the latter. The situation is the outcome of a tripartite 
arrangement four years ago, when Petrograd was still 


Rivalries in the Quest 
of Empire Lead to 
a Diplomatic Tension 


with the Allies and Paris and London were uninflu- 
enced by the American factor. Spheres of French 
and British influence were marked out in Asia Minor 
then. France thought she was getting the Mediterra- 
nean coast in certain precious spots, with an inner re- 
gion that embraced first-class cities and stretched as 
far as Persia. To the south, Palestine with Jerusalem 
and Mesopotamia with Bagdad went to Great Britain. 
London and Paris think this agreement exists 1n spite 
of the arrival on the scene of the Americans with the 
League Covenant and its provision regarding man- 
dates. In fact, both Lord Curzon and M. Pichon have 
spoken or seemed to have spoken to this effect. There 
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is an admission on both sides that the eclipse of Rus- 
sia modifies to some extent the terms of this pact and 
that the big four in Paris arrived at new understand- 
ings bearing upon future interpretations. This intro- 
duced the element of indefiniteness, out of which some 
of the present agonies proceed. 


What France and England Desire 
in the Near East. 


HAVING concluded that the wartime pacts were 

superseded by subsequent events, Lord Curzon 
sought the port of Alexandretta for his country, a 
port rendered imperative by the relations of Mesopo- 
tamia with the Mediterranean. There is the point, ob- 
serves the Journal (Geneva), at which the desert be- 
comes narrowest. There must come the caravans 
that facilitate the rich trading of the back country. 
Alexandretta seems to the British Foreign Office a 
natural outlet for the empire hereabouts and a sort of 
way station on the continental road to the Indies. 
While Lord Curzon explains these points, M. Pichon, 
for the Quai d’Orsay, observes that the French can 
not now tolerate the dismemberment of Syria, what- 
ever may have been conceded in 1916. To France 
there is a geographical and racial unity about Syria 
which even the English ought to see, altho they do 
not. The separation of Palestine and the rest of the 
province would be illogical to the French, and here 
again the English do not see eye to eye with the ally. 
Would it not be possible for France and England to 
agree to an exchange—Alexandretta for Palestine? 
No, replies the Swiss organ of world politics. Alex- 
andretta is the only natural port in the province of 
which it is the jewel. Tucked away in the recess of a 
magnificent bay, Alexandretta is a sure haven, a snug 
harbor. Tripoli and Beirut, on the other hand, are 
protected from wind and wave only by artificial moles 
maintained ‘with pains and expense. Alexandretta is 
indispensable to the possessor of Syria, whoever he 














MUSSING THE SPAGHETTI 
—Satterfield in Chattanooga News 


Dissatisfaction of England Over 
the Palestine Proposition. 


As the debate between the Quai d’Orsay and the 

British foreign office grows animated, Lord Cur- 
zon insists again and again upon the inestimable value 
of Palestine to the British Empire. This new impor- 
tance grows out of the pact with Persia, a pact which 
some French newspapers regard with an eye of sus- 
picion. The British dailies urge their contemporaries 
in Paris to note a detail on the new map of the world, 
the one made by the war, as the London Pest says. 
Between Egypt on the one hand and the vast British 
possessions of Mesopotamia, Persia and India on the 
other, the region known as Palestine thrusts itself 
like a peg or a wedge. The French can not be so 
mad as to imagine that British policy—the aim of 
which is to maintain communication between the vari- 
ous units of the great empire—would tolerate the estab- 
lishment of another world power in this particular 
region. Such a thing would fly in the face of British 
diplomatic tradition. If the point thus emphasized by 
Lord Curzon be grasped, thinks our Swiss contem- 
porary, it will be easy to understand Zionism. In fact, 
the Geneva organ can not help admiring the foresight 


re She, 
SOARING 
—Kirby in New York World 

and the clear vision of British diplomacy which as 
far back as 1903—when none of the great questions 
now troubling the world were on the horizon—took 
Zionism under its wing and has not since ceased to pro- 
tect it. 


British Shrewdness in Dealing 
with Zionism. 
Z \ONISM as a racial agitation fits in finely with 
the world policy of Great Britain. There is no 
use at all, says the Geneva Journal, in talking about 
the principles of Zionism. “Is it just that the Jewish 
people, because it possessed Palestine for four cen- 
turies, be allowed to establish itself there in the face 
of those who have held the land for twenty centuries? 
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FRENCH AND BRITISH RIVALRIES IN THE NEAR EAST 


Is it going to do the Jews any good to have a land of 
their own at the risk of raising a question about their 
nationality in other lands?’ These are two of the 
points regarding whch the Jews do not agree. 
There need be no surprise, moreover, that the Syrians 
are beginning to object to an invasion that promises 
to dismember their country and may in time over- 
whelm it. However, admits this commentator, the 
question here does not present itself to diplomacy as 
one of principle but as one of hard facts. The thing 
to determine is whether the British will win with their 
Zionists or whether France is to prevail with the 
Syrians. There has been some discussion of the atti- 
tude to be taken by America in all this. The claims 
of France in Syria may or may not amount to much 
in Anglo-Saxon eyes. The French dwell upon the 
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A GOOD TIME TO KEEP OUR INDUSTRIAL SHIRT ON 
—Ding in New York Tribune 


familiar historical and moral considerations. France 
is a land of somewhat dwindling population. She has 
spent herself in colonization. Lord Curzon can not 
see why she should exert herself too much in peopling 
Syria. The British do seem to concede that Palestine 
and Alexandretta go logically with Syria, but they 
urge their imperial necessities. Here the Swiss daily— 
and it finds support in what the Italian papers say— 
wonders whether Great Britain may not be reaching 
out unconsciously for the dominion of the world. 
People in other countries, it thinks, may feel somewhat 
surprised that the great British empire, saturated with 
a territorial deluge by the war, should be so insatiable 
still, French opinion is even more disagreeably influ- 
enced by the British move in Persia. 


“IF THEY GET TOGETHER, IT’S OUR FINISH” 
—Marcus in New York Times 


France Disconcerted by British 
Expansion Lately. 


N its efforts to profit territorially by the world war, 

Great Britain, as the Persian, the Syrian and the 
Turkish situations show, has thought too little of her 
ally France and has turned her back upon the covenant 
of the League of Nations. Serious as this charge is, 
it is made definitely in so important a French daily 
as the Echo de Paris. The officially inspired Temps 
complains of the military measures taken in a hurry 
by the English before the Quai d’Orsay could learn 
what was happening. It fears that British policy in 
the near East is firing a train that may yet set the 
world afire. Lord Curzon, adds the inspired organ, 
said a year ago that Persia must remain independent. 
Now we see him “swallowing” her—right after the 
stroke in Syria. Already somewhat affronted by the 
course of the British in Syria, the Journal des Débats 
is not at all mollified by the doings in Persia. Persia, 
it says, “is now just where Egypt was before the war. 
The fact that Persia has been admitted to the League 
of Nations will not inspire many illusions.” England, 
this moderate daily fears, is too strongly tempted by 
the disappearance of Russia from the theater of world 
politics. After a long period of rivalry between Rus- 
sia and England, the two powers became reconciled on 
Persia back before the war. Russia took the north. 
There was a neutral zone in the center. Britain took 
the south. “It seems that in 1916, when Russia asked 
that she be given Constantinople, it was arranged that 
the neutral part of Persia should be swallowed up by 
England.” Now that Russia is off the map, England 
gulps down all Persia. The Paris paper would like 
to know what good it does a great power to fight as an 
ally by the side of England. 


Can the Franco-British Misunderstanding 
be Settled? 


BEFORE they had proceeded far in their exchanges 
of view regarding Syria, Lord Curzon and M. 


Pichon had to take up the subject of Persia. News- 
papers in Paris and London are still animated on the 
same subjects. In nearly every one of these eastern 
questions, explains the London Times, it has been and 
still is difficult to reconcile French interests with those 
of the British and “altho some of the comment in the 
French press may not be altogether pleasant to the 
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British reader,” it must be conceded that “on the 
whole they represent an honest effort to arrive at an 
understanding.” If this understanding be not reached, 
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the future relations of the two powers may be pro- 
foundly disturbed, concedes the great organ of English 
opinion. 





DIFFICULTY OF KEEPING 
THE NEW POLAND IN BEING 


MYSTERIOUS concentrations of Polish troops in 

large numbers have given point to the statement 
of the noted French Socialist, Marcel Sembat, in the 
Chamber at Paris, to the effect that the chief peril of 
war at present is from the direction of Warsaw. The 
inspired Temps confesses that it inclines to share his 
view. According to the former Socialist minister, the 
powers have been guilty of grievous errors of judg- 
ment in the new Poland, the principal one of which is 
the taking of Danzig from the Germans. The conse- 
quence is that the Germans burn for their revenge. 
They will never willingly allow eastern Prussia to be 
wrested from their empire. Because the Germans seek 
to be revenged upon the new Poland they are the 
natural allies of the new Russia, wherein all parties 
just now seem agreed upon nothing but detestation of 
the western powers. The reaction upon the military 
situation in Warsaw is disastrous. On what is called 
the Bolshevist front, the Polish aim is to safeguard 
the frontier from fresh attacks by occupying the rail- 
road line east of Dnieper. On the northern front there 
are troops in the field against Poland and these troops 
are affirmed in the French organ to be in reality only 
Germans, altho what connection the Berlin govern- 
ment may: have with their maneuvers does not tran- 
spire. The Lithuanians are supposed to desire union 
with the new Poland, but certain town governments 
there are under a sort of German spell. Berlin has 
got up a turbulent movement in Silesia for the pur- 
pose, the French say, of luring the Poles away from 
a more vital theater of the military operations. 


Paderewski Seems to Make 
Room for Pilsudski. 


HETHER Paderewski has failed to measure up to 

the magnitude of the emergency or whether he 
has voluntarily effaced himself, the fact remains that 
Pilsudski is the one hope of the new Poland. All the 
observers who stream back to Paris from Poland ex- 
press their admiration of the general’s genius.. The 
Débats and the Gaulois are full of his praises and the 
independent and neutral press incline to give him the 
palm. Poland is reported to be rallying in the face 
of the growing military peril about this soldier. Altho 
of princely rank by birth, with a revolutionary past, 
Pilsudski, we read in the foreign press, is an organizer 
and a manager of the people. He can be cool and 
even icy when necessary, but he can unbend to the 
masses at the right time and so far he has missed no 
psychological moments. He has: modified all opposition 
and reduced every rebellion. Paderewski, who came 
on the scene to upset him, was, at last accounts, the 
fervent friend of Pilsudski. The army under Haller, 
which appeared to overthrow Pilsudski, has followed 
the example of Paderewski and faded out of the 
picture. The French mission, sent to call him to 
account, seems to be coming back to Paris with a 


European Powers Can 
Not Avoid a Spread 
of the European War 


glowing account of Pilsudski. His, again, is the name 
which has magic enough to restrain Polish Socialism 
from rushing over the brink of Bolshevism. 

Pilsudski has put into effect an agrarian reform so 
radical that many a Polish territorial aristocrat of 
yesterday hardly knows where he will get a dinner to- 
morrow. These dispossessed landlords are streaming 
into Paris to complain about their treatment, but the 
sympathy extended to them is mere politeness, be- 
cause, as Pilsudski declares, they ought to be glad 
their heads are still on their shoulders. What would 
have happened to them, asks Pilsudski, if they had had 
to deal with Lenin? 


The Powers and the Polish 
Boundaries. 


NE rival to Pilsudski, and one alone, appears to 

the view. This is Dmowski, who was chief of 
the national committee and the envoy from Poland to 
Paris. Pilsudski, says Dmowski, is giving the coun- 
try piecemeal to the Germans. Pilsudski cham- 
pions a Lithuania and a Ruthenia independent but in 
some kind of federation with Poland. He wants an 
understanding with the Ukraine upon some basis un- 
known. In general, he seeks to defer territorial claims 
of the purely imperialistic order. He does not dream 
of a Greater Poland but of a Poland that will not fly 
to bits in the first shock. Here he runs counter to 
Dmowski. Dmowski had a difficult part to play in 
Paris, explains the Journal de Genéve, because he could 
not impress the Anglo-Saxons favorably. In his own 
country Dmowski is loved because he appeals to the 
patriotic heart with his dream of an immense Poland, 
rivaling in extent the empire of the Hohenzollerns. 
That magnifies him in the patriotic eye and even the 
potent Pilsudski must reckon with him. Dmowski’s 
trump card is the failure of Pilsudski to achieve a 
glorious settlement of the question of Galicia. The 
final decision of the great powers on the Galician quar- 
rel is still to be rendered but it seems unlikely that it 
will go Dmowski’s way. The conference at Paris has 
evidently resolved to split Galicia between the Poles 
and the Ukraine and this idea Pilsudski apparently 
favors. Certainly he raises no such row about it as 
Dmowski has kept up for ‘months. Dmowski wants 
all Galicia for Poland in the sacred name of Poland’s 
past. “That is an insupportable thesis,” to quote the 
Swiss organ, “in the light of modern ideas.” Dmowski 
created such a pandemonium at the peace conference 
that Lloyd George is said to have affirmed that he was 
even more troublesome than the Irish. The outcome 
of his agitation is that the big powers decided to fix 
the San as a Polish frontier, giving autonomy to the 
rest of Galicia, with the right to decide her own 
destiny by popular vote in fifteen years. The solution 
does not commend itself to the press abroad as a happy 
one. 
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A BLACKSMITH’S SON FORGES FORWARD 
FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


HOSE who have ears attuned 
to things political have be- 
come more and more aware 
of a persistent noise. It bids 
fair to increase in volume and 

pitch as the months go by. It is the 
mentioning of candidates for the Presi- 
dential nominations. Some of these 
mentionings may suggest a coal scuttle 
with the tongs and fire-shovel in it 
falling down the back stairs. Others 
strike the ear more agreeably. It is 
agreeable to the Saturday Evening 
Post, for instance, to hear mention 
of men like Governor Frank O. Low- 
den of Illinois, because, “tho a lawyer 
by profession, he has spent consider- 
able time in rather intimate contact 
with those practical affairs by which 


the world gets its living.” The candi- 
dacy of Governor Lowden has been 
definitely launched with five concrete 
proposals. The first three pertain to 
reductions: reduction of Federal ex- 
travagance in appropriations; reduc- 
tion of Federal taxes, and reduction of 
the cost of living. A candidate for 
an executive office, comments the New 
York Evening Post, who does not 
instinctively call for economy alarms 
his supporters, and tho the Governor 
c* Illinois is not open to criticism on 
this score, the Louisville Evening Post 
makes a point of the fact that the 
country knows astonishingly little 
about him. So far as the Kentucky 
organ is able to sound the situation, 
Lowden “has made a_ satisfactory 
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ILLINOIS REGARDS HIM AS BEING OF PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 


His champions advance a number of good reasons why Governor Frank O. Lowden would 








a becoming figure in the White House as a Republican Chief Magistrate. 











Illinois Regards Governor 
Lowden as a Good Tenant 
for the White House 


record as Governor of Illinois, but 
there has been nothing in his record 
that stands out so as to be remem- 
bered.” 

In his candidacy much is made of 
the fact that Governor Lowden is of 
humble origin, tho he has succeeded 
in becoming wealthy. His father, it 
is emphasized, was primarily a farmer 
of the pioneer type, who ran a black- 
smith shop on his place as a secondary 
issue for the accommodation of the 
neighbors. This affords a background 
for his “son-of-a-blacksmith” cam- 
paign. Recounting that Frank Orren 
Lowden was born in Sunrise, Minne- 
sota, January twenty-sixth, 1861, and 
that his parents moved to Iowa when 
he was a lad, the New York Times 
goes on to say: 





“They built a new cabin home in Har- 
din County, Iowa, on the prairies. Be- 
tween the heavy calls on him for work 
on the homestead farm, young Lowden 
sought every opportunity to get an edu- 
cation. They were not many in that 
frontier country, and those who did not 
seek them with determination were left 
with barely enough schooling to read and 
write. By studying at home and attend- 
ing school at odd times, he was able to 
obtain a position as teacher of a country 
school when he was fifteen years old. 
This he continued for five years, cleaning 
up the schoolroom to add to his small 
salary, and with the savings made he en- 
tered the University of Iowa when h 
was twenty years old. His money ran 
out; he had to return to teaching country 
schools, but at length he was able to 
complete his course. He was graduated 
at the head of his class, and since then 
no one has been able to say to Frank O. 
Lowden that a persevering person could 
not obtain an education in the United 
States. 

“In studying law, which he chose for 
his profession, Lowden again proved to 
himself that opportunity is open to all in 
the United States. First by teaching 
school and then by working as a law 
clerk in Chicago at $8 a week, he paid 
his way through the Union College of 
Law, being graduated in 1887 with a 
double prize, for scholarship and for ora- 
tory. The prairie boy, practicing law in 
Chicago, was then brought into contact 
with the best-trained legal minds there. 
In a few years he was recognized as a 
rising man, and the homes of Chicago’s 
Four Hundred were open to him. He 
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met Miss Florence Pullman, the daughter 
of George M. Pullman of the Pullman 
Company. They were married in 1896.” 


Lowden made his political début as 
a delegate to the convention which 
nominated McKinley in 1900, and took 
the stump for McKinley in the ensu- 
ing campaign. Three years later he 
was defeated for the gubernatorial 


nomination in Illinois and decided to. 


withdraw from both politics and the 
law to become a farmer. From boy- 
hood the basic possibilities of farming 
had appealed to him. He bought an 
extensive farm in the Rock River 
Valley, near Oregon, Illinois, and pro- 
ceeded not only to make it pay but to 
make it one of the agricultural show 
places of the State. In 1906 the people 
of his district, the Thirteenth Illinois, 
sent Lowden to Congress and he 
served two terms without special dis- 
tinction. One of his chief speeches 
in the House was for publicity in con- 
nection with the big industries of the 
country. He declined a third term, 
on account of poor health, and re- 
sumed farming. After two years we 
find him drawn into politics again as 
Republican National Committeeman 
from Illinois, representing his State 
on the committee until 1916. In that 
year he again ran for Governor and 
was elected by a majority of 149,842. 
One of his chief supporters in Wash- 
ington was asked the other day to 
inventory the political assets of Gov- 
ernor Lowden in his candidacy for 
the Presidential nomination. The 
answer was: 


“First, Governor Lowden led other 
Governors in taking his State into the 
war. He was the first Governor to go 
before a Legislature and ask for its loyal 


THE MOST CONSPICUOUS 


WOMAN 


EAUTY is not one of the per- 

sonal traits ascribed to “Nan- 

cy” Langhorne Astor by the 

British newspapers which have 

been making so much of her 
fight for a seat in the Commons from 
Plymouth. Lady Astor was always a 
pretty woman, concedes the London 
World, but a pretty girl in the Amer- 
ican sense is usually without beauty 
in the European signification of the 
term. Nancy achieves the effect of 
beauty with her manner, her wit, her 
gesture and her voice. Together they 
comprise the personality which, to 
London Truth at any rate, is a sympa- 
thetic one. Lady Astor has the good 
sense to take at its proper valuation 
the hint that she sings divinely. She 
never did, and she admits so much with 


IN ENGLAND 


support in all ways of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the war, acting within three 
days after it had been declared. 

“Second, a vigilant policy against dis- 
loyalty and sedition. When Mayor 
Thompson failed to interfere with the 
meeting of the ‘People’s Council of 
America for Democracy and Terms of 
Péace,’ charged with being pro-German, 
Governor Lowden called out the troops 
to prevent the meeting. He denounced 
Socialists as obstructors of the Govern- 
ment, and arraigned the Bolsheviki as the 
destroyers of the home and the, Church. 
He was prompt to defend the law at the 
time of the Prager lynching by calling 
out the troops. 

“Third, that he led the way in both 
military and civil preparedness. After 
the declaration of war he was the first 
Governor to call upon the Legislature for 
money and men to take the place of the 
regiments drafted into the United States 
service, and that long before any other 
States had thought of home protection, 
Illinois had three fully equipped regi- 
ments of National Guardsmen, these, 
with the Council of Defense units, mak- 
ing 9,000 men organized for home protec- 
tion. When no agreement could be 
reached with the Illinois coal operators to 
prevent rising coal prices, the Governor, 
acting under the police power of the 
State, took steps to seize and operate the 
mines, and this development in Illinois 
led to the appointment of a Federal Coal 
Administrator and the handling of the 
problem through the national channel. 

“Fourth, that Governor Lowden, fore- 
seeing what was to come after the war, 
was the pioneer in preparing a program 
of reconstruction during the war itself. 
Realizing that the reduction of taxes, ow- 
ing to the heavy war cost, was to be a 
chief issue after the war, a main plank 
in his platform was the adoption of the 
budget system. The consolidation act of 
Illinois provides for the budget system of 
appropriations. The Superintendent of 
Budget, acting under the 





a characteristically continuous laugh. 

The peculiarity and the charm of 
Lady Astor, as defined in the English 
society papers which have studied her 
so well for fifteen years, reside chiefly 
in her manner of knowing everybody 
and of being known by everybody. 
One seems, even at a first meeting, to 
have known her well for ever so long 
and she is quite likely to be vehement 
and determined immediately after an 
introduction, as if she had no need of 
revealing her true nature by degrees 
but burst in upon the stranger’s con- 
sciousness with all her lights going. 
This, as even the hostile London News 
admits, is not affectation, but the nor- 
mal and inevitable display of her tem- 
perament and her nature. Before one 
has known her a day she will disclose 
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Finance, prepared a budget for the 1919 
Assembly.” 


Trenchant among his public utter- 
ances we read that “no reconstruction 
will last unless founded upon the prin- 
ciples which gave victory to our arms 
—justice, righteousness and human 
brotherhood. A democracy resting 
upon anything else is no more secure 
than a throne. A majority can no 
more be cruel or unjust and escape 
punishment than can a king.” Also 
that “private property must remain if 
civilization is to go on, and the more 
people who own property the higher 
will that civilization be. Our con- 
cern should be not to destroy private 
property, but to distribute it more 
widely and more equitably. The way 
must be made clear for the worker in 
industry and commerce to have a fair 
share in the profits he creates. Men 
must be brought into more kindly re- 
lations with the raw materials and the 
forces of nature, with which they 
work. This can only be done if men 
co-operate with one another in pro- 
duction, and are thus brought into 
better relations with one another. The 
great organizing genius at the head 
of an industry and the humblest worker 
in the mill are jointly laboring to 
produce something for the use or the 
happiness of mankind. Unless they 
both get satisfaction from their work, 
they both have failed.” 

Governor Lowden has four children, 
three girls and a boy. His son served 
with the Prairie Division in France. 
The Governor was for three years 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 13st In- 
fanty of the Illinois National Guard, 
one of the constituents of the Prairie 
Division. 


She Happens to be From Vir- 
ginia, She ‘‘Stood’’ for the Com- 
mons and is a Christian Scientist 


herself completely in all her likes and 
dislikes, revealing the anguish she felt 
when her youngest child was nearly 
drowned in the duck pond and how 
outrageously she was overcharged for 
her last pair of shoes. She is de- 
scribed in our British contemporary as 
a large and effervescent mass of sym- 
pathetic indiscretion on such subjects 
as her husband’s persistence in put- 
ting his feet on chairs and the incom- 
petence of the family physician. Ev- 
ery now and then she stamps a foot 
or makes an animated signal with a 
hand. If a horse falls down in Ply- 
mouth and the natives are slow or in- 
considerate as they unharness the ani- 
mal, Lady Astor takes charge at once, 
issuing the necessary orders while she 
holds the head. 
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Another striking trait of hers is 
physical endurance. Altho she is past 
her fortieth year she needs very little 
sleep and has gone for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch without seeking her 
pillow. This capacity for wakeful- 
ness was shown at its best when 
she conducted the hospital for wound- 
ed soldiers on her husband’s big place 
near Cliveden. One lad was so se- 
verely wounded that immediately upon 
his arrival his case was pronounced 
hopeless. Lady Astor refused to ac- 
cept the sentence of death upon the 
little warrior. She spent hours at the 
head of his bed, enacting the part of 
nurse and ascribing his ultimate re- 
covery to divine power. Lady Astor 
has for some time past inclined to that 
theory of disease with which the name 
of Mrs. Eddy is associated. She re- 
lates cases of healing according to 
Christian Science that have come un- 
der her personal observation. An er- 
roneous idea that she belongs to a 
somewhat gay social set in London is 
the result of her flaming witticisms 
and the somewhat sensational style in 
which the episodes of her life have 
been served up. When, for instance, 
she was heckled at Plymouth, she 
turned the tables upon the foe by tell- 
ing what the London organ of Liberal- 
ism deems a bold tale. “When I was 
last in London,” she said, “I saw a 
sailor laddie outside the houses of 
Parliament. When I asked him inside 
he told me: ‘No—you’re the kind of 
woman my mother told me to avoid.’ 
Now if I’m the kind of woman your 
mother told you to avoid, don’t vote 
for me.” This anecdote has made a 
hit. On another occasion, when asked 
if the labor candidate might not be a 
better representative than such a fine 
lady as herself, in view of the charac- 
ter of the constituency, she retorted: 
“I washed my own clothes last week 
but I don’t think he washed his and 
a woman who has washed her own 
clothes understands the people better 
than a man who never worked at a 
tub.” These and similar sallies on the 
part of Lady Astor convey an impres- 
sion of a rough and tumble personal- 
ity which does not do justice to the 
spiritual quality of her thought and 
the natural gravity, not to say melan- 
choly, of her character. She is not 
even “horsy” or a “sport,” and she is 
as much of a woman’s woman as any 
woman ever was. In fact, notes the 
London Post, Lady Astor rather dis- 
likes some features of the publicity 
given to her personal traits and she is 
sensitive to the charge of being un- 
feminine. “I will disprove that,” she 
is quoted as saying, “even if I have 
to cry in public.” She acquired all the 
elegant accomplishments in her youth 
—painting, drawing, music, and she is 
temperamentally studious and thought- 
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Plymouth. 





NOT TO BE REFERRED TO AS “OUR NANNY” 


Lady Astor, whose sensational candidacy for the House of Commons aroused two 
hemispheres, is not in love with the term of endearment in vogue at her English home, 








ful as well. Her French is remark- 
ably fluent. 

Although Lady Astor is in society, 
as the term is used by the London 
World, she is not of it. She knows 
what to say and how to say it bril- 
liantly, but she never has known what 
not to say “and that makes a world of 
difference.” She has had the tact to 
eliminate the extreme smartness of 
the American girl sartorially and her 
dress is characterized by careless ease. 
She is never obviously corseted and 
she is not forced by any obvious 
heaviness of figure to cultivate a sil- 
houette. She can stand all a long eve- 
ning at the head of a great staircase 
and receive her husband’s guests with 
the casual, almost oblivious, courtesy 
of a peeress in the Victorian tradi- 
tion; but she retains something inde- 
finably American, as the London paper 
terms it. For one thing she does not 
affect the disdain of her country- 


women for which a certain “Ameri- 
can” Duchess is so noted. When the 
King asks this particular Duchess 
about somebody in London from her 
own part of the world, her Grace 
tosses a head and cries: ‘We wouldn't 
pick her up with the tongs at home.” 
Lady Astor makes it an invariable 
rule to speak no disparagement of her 
own countrywomen and she adminis- 
ters no such snubs as have made the 
reputation of an “American” peeress. 
Her friendliness to one woman of title 
caused Lady Astor to be reminded 
that her new friend once sold ribbons 
in a New York department store. 
“That’s why I’ve asked her,” she re- 
torted, “for I shall be selling ribbons 
myself next week and her experience 
will be valuable.” Lady Astor did, 
in fact, sell the ribbons at a war 
charity. Lady Astor has done much 
to revive the breakfast. as a social 
institution in London and this remains, 
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perhaps, her one achievement as a 
woman of fashion. 

Now and then Lady Astor, despite 
her incomparably vivid personality, 
comes, as the English say, a cropper. 
She failed to mix her dinners aright 
politically. There was a time when 
she dreamed of seeing Irish leaders, 
Tory leaders and Liberal leaders ming- 
ling amicably at her table. She 
learned that Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Curzon simply could not mix. Even 
the war, which brought all factions 
together in a way, failed to draw a 
Unionist to a feast with the Red- 
mondites. “Instead of eating my 
salad,” complained Lady Astor, “they 
threatened to eat one another.” Her 
wit was never more sparkling. Her 
anecdotes were fresh and_ pointed. 


THE RED RADICAL OF THE 
GREAT STEEL STRIKE 


ADICAL union labor, in so 

far as it involves the steel 

industry in America, elected 

a few weeks ago to stand or 

fall with “as mild-mannered 
a man as ever plotted to scuttle an 
industry.” His name, William Z. Fos- 
ter, has never been on the pay roll of 
a steel mill ‘and until recently it car- 
ried little significance even in the by- 
paths and on the highways of the 
American Federation of Labor. With 
meteoric rapidity he has become the 
presiding génius of the steel strike in 
the Pittsburgh district. There have 
been many radicals before him, but 
Foster is seen by the reporters of the 
strike to be unusual in that he is per- 
fectly frank as to his object. He does 
not deny that he is a believer in the 
One Big Union idea. He sees in his 
mind’s eye the time when this country 
will be dominated by the proletariat. 
He looks forward to the time when 
capital shall cease to control industry 
and when every class of working man 
shall conduct the business in which 
that particular class is engaged. He 
is a disciple of direct action and is on 
record as saying that the working 
man should be utterly unscrupulous in 
his fight against capitalism. 

In times past, when, we read, this 
critic of Constitutional Government 
believed in direct action by groups of 
workers and before he became con- 
vinced that group agitation is useless 
except as a means to the great end— 
the One Big Union embracing all 
workers and strong enough to call a 
country-wide strike in every branch 
of industry—Foster was secretary of 
the Syndicalist League of North 
America. Testifying before the Sen- 
ate committee in the steel strike inves- 
tigation the other day, Foster ad- 


The viands were perfect. “This,” she 
whispered to a famous statesman at 
her right, “is a frost.” He could not 
understand the remark, thinking, in- 
deed, the evening rather warm. The 
lady never afterward tried to make 
the English mix. English hostesses, 
on the other hand, complain that Lady 
Astor encourages Americans to be- 
siege them with entreaties for invita- 
tions to this affair and that. She 
wants cards not only for her friends 
but for the friends of her friends. 
“Nancy,” protested one Duchess, 
“where am I to put all the people you 
know that I never heard of before?” 
“Let me have the cards,” replied the 
American girl, “and I’ll see they are 
delivered the day after.” This unique 
idea salved the feelings of innumer- 
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able applicants, who returned to the 
United States with engraved invita- 
tions that still adorn scrap books in 
the middle west altho the recipients 
were never within the portals they 
sought to storm. It happened to one 
peer to descend to the ground floor of 
his famous London establishment one 
night only to find the place filled with 
strangers. Wandering disconsolately 
about from room to room he finally 
discovered his wife in hiding. “Who 
are all these people?” he asked. “I 
don’t know,” she confessed, “Nancy 
sent out the cards.” Thereafter, when 
noblemen found their castles invaded 
by strangers in this style, it was as- 
sumed that Nancy sent out the cards. 
In Plymouth, by the way, Lady Astor 
is known as Nannie. 


Study of William Z. Foster, 


-Scorner of Modern Forms of Government, 


Who Would 


mitted his authorship of a book en- 
titled “Syndicalism,” on page three of 
which is written: 


“The wages system is the most brazen 
and gigantic robbery ever perpetrated 
since the world began. If socie- 
ty is to be perpetuated—to say nothing of 
being organized upon an eqnitable basis— 
the wages system must be abolished. The 
thieves at present in control of the indus- 
tries must be stripped of their booty and 
society so reorganized that every indi- 
vidual shall have free access to the basic- 
al means of production. This social re- 
organization will be a revolution. Only 
after such a revolution will the great in- 
equalities of modern society disappear. 
" For years progressive workers 
have realized the necessity for this revo- 
lution. They have also realized that it 
must be brought about by the workers 
themselves. . . . In this choice of 
weapons to fight his capitalist enemies, 
the syndicalist is no more careful to se- 
lect those that are ‘fair,’ ‘just,’ or ‘civil- 
ized’ than is a householder attacked in 
the night by a burglar. He knows he is 
engaged in a life and death struggle with 
an absolutely lawless and unscrupulous 
enemy and considers his tactics only from 
the standpoint of their effectiveness. 
With him the end justifies the means. 
Whether his tactics be ‘illegal’ or ‘moral’ 
or not, does not concern him, so long as 
they are effective. He knows that the 
laws, as well as the current code of mor- 
als, are made by his mortal enemy, and 
considers himself about as much bound 
by them as a householder would himself 
by regulations regarding burglary adopt- 
ed by an association of housebreakers. 
Consequently he ignores them in so far 
as he is able and it suits his purposes.” 


On page eighteen this doctrine is 
elaborated under the heading “Blood- 
shed” : 


“The syndicalist is as unscrupulous in 
his choice of weapons to fight his every 
day battles as for his final struggle with 


Have Labor Rule or Ruin 


capitalism. He allows no consideration 
of ‘legality,’ ‘religion,’ ‘patriotism,’ ‘honor,’ 
‘duty,’ and so forth, to stand in the way 
of his adoption of effective tactics. The 
only sentiment he knows is loyalty to the 
interests of the working class. He is in 
utter revolt against capitalism in all its 
phases. His lawless course often lands 
him in jail, but he is so fired by revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm that jails, or even 
death, have no terrors for him. He 
glories in martyrdom, consoling himself 
with the knowledge that he is a terror to 
his enemies, and that his movements, to- 
day sending chills along the spines of in- 
ternational capitalism, tomorrow will put 
an end to this monstrosity. An- 
other favorite obfection of ultra-legal 
and peaceful Socialists is that the general 
strike would cause bloodshed. This is 
probably true, as every great strike is 
accompanied by violence. Every forward 
pace humanity has taken has been gained 
at the cost of untold suffering and loss of 
life, and the accomplishment of the revo- 
lution will probably be no exception, but 
the prospect of bloodshed does not fright- 
en the syndicalist worker, as it does the 
parlor Socialist. He is too much accus- 
tomed to risking himself in the murder- 
ous industries and on-~the hellish battle- 
fields, in the niggardly service of his mas- 
ters, to set much value on his life. He 
will gladly risk it once, if necessary, in 
his own behalf. He has no sentimental 
regards for what may happen to his ene- 
mies during the general strike. He leaves 
them to worry over that detail. The syn- 
dicalist knows that the general strike will 
be a success and the timid fears of his op- 
ponents will never turn him from it, any 
more than will their arguments that it 
is an ‘illegal,’ ‘unfair,’ and ‘uncivilized’ 
weapon.” 

Foster also admits the more recent 
authorship of a book on “Trade Un- 
ionism, the Road to Freedom,” on 
page twenty-four of which is stated: 


“Under the new order, government, 
such as we know it, would gradually dis- 
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IS HE LEADING, OR HAS HE LED, THE STEEL STRIKE “INTO THE 
GROUND”? 


Such radicals as William Z. Foster are charged b 
workmen with being a menace to any kind o 





the rank and file of American-born 
labor-union idea that will work. 








appear. In an era of science and justice, 
this makeshift institution, having lost its 
usefulness, would shrivel and die. 

The industries now in the hands of na- 
tional, state, and municipal government 
would be given over completely into the 
care of the workers engaged in them. 
Unlike in our days of graft these work- 
ers would then have every reason to give 
the public the best possible service.” 


It was these doctrines that prompt- 
ed Congressman Cooper, of Ohio, a 
former member of organized labor, to 
fix an eye on Foster in vehemently 
assailing, on the floor of Congress, 
the leadership of the radical element 
in organized labor as “especially ap- 
pealing to men of foreign birth who 
have little or no conception of Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions,” and to 
charge that “Foster, by his own 
words, shows his unfitness as a labor 
leader and disqualifies himself as an 
American citizen enjoying the protec- 
tion of the American flag.” 

Nevertheless, writes Martin Green 
to the New York -Evening World, 
from Pittsburgh, Foster is a. power 
to be recokoned with now, if not here- 
after. Not long since he was an 
avowed I. W. W., an enemy of the 
American Federation: of Labor and 
entirely out of sympathy with the slow 


moving methods of that organization. 
At this writing, according to labor 
leaders, he is, next to Samuel Gomp- 
ers, the most potent influence in the 
American Federation of Labor where 
“he has popped up with the effect of 
a submarine popping up in the midst 
of a convoy in mid-Atlantic during 
the war.” Foster, we are told, has 
from the beginning 


“directed the strike from a little room in 
the Magee Building in Pittsburgh. He 
has no private office. The room is 
equipped with a roll top desk, which is 
never closed, a typewriting machine desk 
and a table and a few chairs. The place 
is as open as a frankfurter stand at 
Coney Island. Foster meets all comers. 
He talks freely with his lieutenants in 
the hearing of newspaper correspondents, 
for some of whom he has high personal 
regard, altho he has no regard whatever 
for the press as an institution. He talks 
over the long distance telephone to his 
associates in Chicago, Youngstown, 
Johnstown -and -other steel mill centers, 
and with aides in Washington and then, 
to make clear to those who have heard 
his conversation just what it was all 
about, he tells what the fellow on the 
other end of the line told him. He is a 
slim man, about five feet nine inches tall, 
a typical Westerr railroader. His hands 
show that he has worked. hard in -his 
time and he must be under forty. He has 
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a good head, small ears, keen, clear eyes, 
the jaw and chin of a leader of men, a 
small mouth with thin lips and the most 
leisurely way of doing things. His smile 
is quite engaging altho when he smiles 
he shows only his strong, quite even up- 
per teeth. His cheeks dimple a bit at 
such times and the outer corners of his 
eyes wrinkle but he is not much given to 
smiling. In the course of a’'day he gets 
away with a terrific amount of work. He 
is the ideal executive in that he generally 
confines himself to direction, but he @oes 
take upon himself some minor tasks 
which indicate that there have been 
times when he found that leaving some 
duties to others was not the best policy 
for Foster. For instance, he takes all the 
money that comes in to the bank in per- 
son. He has some system of bookkeep- 
ing which involves scribbling on loose 
sheets of paper which he drops into 
drawers of his desk. When he gets down 
to it he keeps two stenographers busy, 
but he will knock off in the middle of a 
dictation to talk with visitors about the 
strike and what he professes to be trying 
to do.” 


Foster does not deny that he en- 
tered the American Federation of La- 
bor for the purpose of fastening his 
ideas upon the organization. But he 
insists, and it is admitted, that in all 
his operations since then he has scru- 
pulously followed the rules of the 
Federation in respect to organization 
and management. On the Senate grill, 
Foster reluctantly repudiated in a sort 
of way much of the extremely radical 
doctrine which fired his mind a few 
years ago. He has become “possibly a 
little less impatient, a little less extreme, 
possibly an advocate of the system of 
unionism as we find it in America and 
England.” Altho self-educated and 
“raised in the slums,” he is said to 
have a.wide vocabulary and to pos- 
sess an astonishing command of clear 
and correct English when he wants to 
use it. He says he is a railroad man 
by training, that he has also been a 
street car worker and has organized 
carmen’s unions in the west. It ‘has 
been quite impossible for the newspa- | 
per correspondents to get him to de- 
tail his activities since he became con- 
vinced that the only way to reach his 
goal is to educate conservative or- 
ganized labor to think along his lines 
by getting right into the midst of it 
and spreading ,his~propaganda fro 
the inside out,/ It is known, however, 
that in 1910 Foster was a reporter for 
the Seattle Call, a Socialist paper, and 
that he shortly afterward became iden- 
tified with the Industrial Workers of 
the. World, for whom he went to Eu- 
rope as an accredited representative 
just. before the war. Touring 
France, Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary he sent back contributions to 
Solidarity, the I. W. W. organ. It 
was during a labor meeting in Buda- 
pest that Foster attacked the creden- 
tials of James Duncan, first vice- 
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president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and sought to make it ap- 
pear that the I. W. W. was the lead- 
ing labor organization of America. 
Foster is accredited with having intro- 
duced the resolution at the Federa- 
tion of Labor convention in St. Paul 
last year calling for organization of 
the steel workers. He says he first 
attracted attention by organizing the 
labor, unskilled and skilled, in the 
stockyards and packing houses of Chi- 
cago and Kansas City “without a 
strike or disturbance of any kind.” 
That job of organization completed, 
an A. F. of L. meeting was held in 
Chicago to discuss the idea of organ- 
izing the steel workers. Samuel 
Gompers was present and was made 
head of the committee to direct the 
work. John J. Fitzpatrick, already 
prominent as a Chicago labor leader, 
was made Vice-Chairman, and Foster, 
slightly known in A. F. of L. circles 
at that time, was made Secretary and 
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Treasurer. Then Gompers’ went 
abroad and ceased to have any active 
connection with the movement. Fitz- 
patrick became Chairman and Foster 
was continued in his dual office. most 
of the work gradually drifting to him. 


“He found that in the rolling mills 
and blast furnaces there are at work in 
various capacities outside the actual man- 
ufacture of steel tens of thousands of 
various unions affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., such as carpenters, machinists, paint- 
ers, electricians and general mechanics, 
engaged in keeping up the plants and the 
machinery. These men, with the consent 
of their locals in Pittsburgh and other 
steel towns, were working in open shops. 
The steel companies have never dis- 
criminated against union men, but have 
never recognized a union as yet. The 
master organizer did not bother with 
these union men. He went in and or- 
ganized, practically solidly, the foreign 
manual labor element. The job took al- 
most a year. They entered the organi- 
zation because they were led to believe 





D’ANNUNZIO: THE BYRONIC POET 
WHO DRAMATIZES ITALY’S MOOD 


OW well past fifty and tor- 
tured by neuralgia and in- 
somnia, Gabriel d’Annunzio— 
in private life Signor Rapa- 
gnetta—is no less emotional 
than he was at twenty. His emotional 
temperament is the essential fact about 
him to the Paris Debats, but all the 
French papers, which devote much 
space to his personality, warn us that 
his peculiarly Italian social environ- 
ment must be appreciated unless the 
man is to remain unintelligible. Even 
the English newspapers, affronted at 
the hauling down of the Union Jack 
by one who wears the military cross, 
and stunned by the raid on Fiume, 
account for everything upon the basis 
of a histrionic genius to whom his 
country is a theater in which he is to 
play the tragic and spectacular part. 
D’Annunzio incarnates Latinity with 
consummate art and he carries that 
art entire into world politics. He 
essays to teach the Anglo-Saxon world 
a lesson, best conveyed in his own 
famous words: “We are not and we 
will not be a museum, an inn, a vil- 
lage summer resort, a sky painted with 
Prussian blue for international honey- 
moon couples, a delightful market for 
buying and selling, for fraud and for 
barter.” It is the most popular of all 
the passages in his fiery orations. 
D’Annunzio springs from what the 
Italians call their true aristocracy as 
distinguished from the minor nobility. 
It is affirmed in the Matin that on 
his mother’s side he can trace his 
ancestry back to the Antonines. He 





was reared in an atmosphere of the 
arts. and of that emancipation from all 
morality which is so peculiar a feature 
of the best Italian society. He has 
done well as an aviator and as a 
soldier, but sports, games, shooting 
and the athletic life in general were 
not cultivated when he was a student 
at the college of Prato in Tuscany 
and at the great university in Rome. 
He was educated to worship the arts 
and to live in his emotions—tendencies 
to which his undeniable genius would 
have inclined him in any event. From 
his earliest youth he haunted’ the 
theaters, the picture galleries, the 
opera and inevitably he fought duels. 
D’Annunzio’s_ world, explains the 
French daily, is that of the Montagues 
and the Capulets. There is no ana- 
chronism in it all. The Italian nobility 
dwells in a sphere with which the 
common sense and the practical reali- 
ties, to say nothing of the moralities 
and the principles, of the western 
world have the slightest contact 
imaginable. 

An additional difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of D’Annunzio arises from 
his social code. He knows nothing 
of conventions in the Anglo-Saxon 
sense, and here, our contemporaries 
explain, he is a typical Italian aristo- 
crat. No lady in Italian society for- 
feits her social position for conduct 
which in an Anglo-Saxon environment 
would be “impossible.” Stern critics 
of the world in which D’Annunzio 
moves complain that it exalts and 
glorifies the deadly sins, and makes 








that if they did not join their wages 
would be cut as soon as peace is de- 
clared, and if they did join they help 
along the big revolution which is to turn 
all industry over to the working man. 
They were particularly ripe for the or- 
ganizer, for probably sixty per cent. of 
them had planned to go back to their 
homes in Europe where they are told the 
proletariat is in power. But, if the pro- 
letariat is to come into power in the 
United States, why not remain here?” 


Meanwhile, as the Chicago Tribune 
emphasizes, the question who is to 
control organized labor in the United 
States and dictate its future program, 
has been the main issue in the strike. 
Upon its settlement “may depend the 
further question whether industry in 
this country is to remain free or is to 
be handed over to dictators, such as 
Foster, who have little use for the 
Constitution or any of the principles 
by which the American people have so 
far progressed and prospered. 


Characteristics of 
the World’s Su- 
preme Emotionalist 


no effort to conceal what are called 
“gallantries.” There is no “double 
standard” of morality, both sexes in 
the exclusive and inaccessible sphere 
of D’Annunzio’s career as a roman- 
ticist enjoying a license to which no- 
body dreams of objecting. It would 
be bad form to object. 

D’Annunzio, consequently, has had 
to pay no such penalties for his in- 
numerable escapades as embittered the 
life of Byron and made the English 
poet a social outcast. The temptation 
to institute comparisons between 
D’Annunzio and Byron is too great 
for the European dailies to resist. It 
is true that the Italian genius has 
gone much farther that poor Byron 
would have dared. There have been 
times when D’Annunzio seemed on 
the verge of shocking even the cynical 
society of Rome, when he had to exile 
himself from his familiar haunts. The 
interpretation of our contemporary is 
in terms of the man’s genius: “As a 
boy he followed the cult of self. To 
come between him and the least of his 
desires was to arouse a hurricane of 
fury within him. At the age of seven- 
teen he burst upon society in the two- 
fold capacity of artist and of rake. 
He dazzled, of course, but he actually 
scandalized.” Like Byron, we are 
told further, D’Annunzio is a creature 
of complex sensations and of senses 
too capricious for his reason to cope 
with. He is a Byron in the fury of 
his anger, in the susceptibility of his 
nervousness. He is overcome in By- 
ron’s manner by his inexplicable mirth 
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THE POET-PATRIOT OF PASSION 


at things that make normal men weep. 
Like Byron he gives way to every 
emotion. He has the Byronic melan- 
choly and madness. 

A powerful section of Italian so- 
ciety—that dominated by the “bour- 
geoisie’—has long insisted that D’An- 
nunzio is entirely too mad, that he 
should be locked up. He has broken 
dishes and windows in circumstances 
no less sensational than those attend- 
ing the breaking of the hearts of 
women. He has been rescued from 
suicide by the timely intervention of 
his worshippers. He has performed 
the most excruciating penances under 
the compulsion of remorse for his 
sins. He has hurled from him with 
every expression of fury and of scorn 
the very poems upon which his fame 
is founded, with the cry: “Let them 
perish!” He has gone literally in 
sackcloth and ashes to prostrate him- 
self before the altar of a shrine dedi- 
cated to a master of the spiritual life 
and vowed there that he will cast 
aside all sensualism, all pride and all 
glory. He was thinking seriously of 
permanent retirement to a mountain 
monastery when the ignominy, as he 
said, of the part his country was play- 
ing in the war stung him to his 
peculiar fury. Until that moment he 
was denounced in the bourgeois prints 
as a mere stage figure, a man of 
affectations and of poses, a clown of 
many gifts, a man who taught his 
followers through the medium of de- 
moralizing tales and poems to live for 
passion alone and take no thought of 
consequences. To him, nevertheless, 
belongs all the credit for pushing his 
country into the war on the side of 
the Allies. Perhaps he alone could 
have done it for Giolitti was powerful. 
The fiery eloquence and the storm of 
emotion exploited by D’Annunzio at 
the crisis led thousands upon thou- 
sands to parade the streets of Rome 
crying: “Death to Giolitti!” That 
was the spirit of D’Annunzio, and 
grateful French dailies, recording their 
impressions, compare him with the 
first Brutus and with that immortal 
Vercingetorex who defied Caesar him- 
self in Gaul. , 

The fame that attends this fiery 
spirit, admits the Tribuna (not one 
of his admirers) makes a first en- 
counter with Gabriele d’Annunzio 
something of a shock. The furrowed 
features and the bald head, the pointed 
gray beard and the sorrowful blue 
eye, the subdued voice and the timid 
manner, the weariness of every ges- 
ture and the look of invalidism, com- 
bine to afford an impression of super- 
annuation and of inferiority. He has 
sat up all night—he never works in 
the daytime if he can help it—and his 
only food has been a cup of broth and 
a plate of the well known native 
dish. His reputation as a dandy is 
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history apart from his miracles in metre. 








AS A PERFECT GENTLEMAN 


He has long been distinguished as what the 
ancient Romans termed an arbiter of the elegancies or, in Victorian English, a howling 
swell—as they say in vaudeville, all dolled up, he’s sweet. 








belied by the shabby dressing gown 
and the worn old slippers. On the 
mean wooden table will be found, al- 
most certainly, a volume of Dante. 
He lets his visitor do the talking and 
he excuses himself for not rising. He 
seems to suffer from some organic 
malady that wastes him. A first view 
of D’Annunzio, like a first view of 
Lord Byron, is distinctly disappointing. 

D’Annunzio afire, as the Italian or- 
gan puts it, is at the opposite pole 
from D’Annunzio extinguished, and 
he is always afire in public. The eye 
that looked dim before now flashes 
and grows large. The arm that hung 
dead at the side is in constant move- 
ment. The pale and drawn features 
kindle with a passion that seizes the 
multitude, and the voice, hefore so 
weary and monotonous, is like a musi- 
cal instrument of miraculous range 
and compass. The gestures are of be- 
wildering variety and indicate not only 
a rare mastery of the graceful and 
the dramatic, but of those subtler 
values which seem to convey a world 
of meaning with a wave of the hand 
and a movement of the shoulders. 
The elocutionary effects startle the ear 
unaccustomed to the liberation of a 
histrionic temperament in emotional 


floods. The rapidity of the utterance 
alone would render the orator’s mean- 
ing unintelligible to the foreign ear, 
but it is made additionally complex 
by the language of the hand, the arm 
and even the shoulders, conveying their 
effects of sarcasm, of patriotism, of 
scorn, of delight. The audience, made 
up of the instinctively emotional Ital- 
ians, with their native love of assem- 
bling in vast crowds, of being made 
to shout and to weep, would tax the 
physical endurance of a giant with the 
necessity of being heard and compre- 
hended above the din. How D’An- 
nunzio communicats himself to these 
people is a mystery. His muscular 
capacity and his lung power seem 
to be taxed to the utmost for hours. 
The next day he will be in bed with 
one of his neuralgic attacks; but for 
the moment he is all fire and energy. 
The shabbiness of his dressing gown 
and slippers has been exchanged for 
the perfection of the tailor’s art, for 
D’Annunzio has never ceased to be a 
dandy at heart. There is about him 
an aristocracy of aspect that sets him 
off, foreigners think, from the aver- 
age type of his countryman, even when 
he rants, sheds tears and uses the 
popular dialect of the streets. 
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OST of Booth Tarkington’s 

work as a playwright has 

been done in collaboration 

with Harry Leon Wilson. 

But the products of this 
collaboration have as a rule fallen 
below the individual standards of each 
of these writers. Their latest play, 
“Up From Nowhere,” lived in the 
metropolis only a few weeks. On the 
other hand, an unambitious little 
comedy written by Mr. Tarkington 
alone has captured the critics and the 
public. “Clarence” might be described 
as a _ post*bellum character sketch. 
The central figure is Clarence himself, 
who is arbitrarily projected into a 
typically Tarkingtonian milieu, creates 
a mild conflict, and finally, after the 
usual manner of such _ characters, 
establishes complete domestic harmony 
in the Wheeler family. 

The first act is placed in the New 
York office of the wealthy Mr. 
Wheeler. Here appear in rapid suc- 
cession his son, a Penrod-Willy Bax- 
ter-Ramsey Milholland type; his 
daughter, Cora, a familiar figure in 
the Tarkington gallery of adolescence; 
her governess, Violet Pinney, who 
has unconsciously and unintentionally 
aroused the jealously of the young 
and quite spoiled second Mrs. Wheeler. 

In the midst of the troubled waters 
of a family quarrel appears in uni- 
form the enigmatic Clarence, recently 
discharged from the army. He is 
applying for work. Owing to an acci- 
dental bullet wound, Clarence walks in 
a strangely ungainly fashion. Mr. 
Tarkington describes his hero in an 
amusing stage-direction: 


(The Soldier shambles in slowly, his 
hat in his hand. He is very sallow; his 
hair is in some disorder; he stoops, not 
only at the shoulders, but from the waist, 
sagging forward, and, for a time, to the 
left side; then, for a time, to the right; 
his legs “give” slightly at the knees, and 
he limps, somewhat vaguely. He wears 
the faded, old, shabby khaki uniform of a 
private of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and this uniform was a bad misfit 
for him when it was new. A large pair 
of spectacles shield his blinking eyes; his 
hands are brown; and altogether he ts an 
unimposing figure. Cora watches him 
closely, as he comes down and stands, 





“CLARENCE”’— BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 
APPEALING POST-BELLUM COMEDY 


turning the rim of his army hat in his 
hands with an air of patience. He seems 
unaware of anybody. This is Clarence.) 


The romantic Cora, who has fallen 
half in love with a widower, and 
the impetuous Bobby Wheeler, who 
was unfortunately too young to be 
drafted, but who has succeeded in 
getting himself expelled from several 
expensive schools, proceed to cross- 
examine Clarence on the subject of 
his war adventures: 


Cora. 
enlisted ? 

CLARENCE. It felt all right. There was 
nothing the matter with it, then! 

Cora. (Hastily.) I don’t mean your 
liver. I mean how did you feel when you 
first enlisted? 

CLARENCE. I was drafted. 

Cora. Were you just a private all the 
time ? 

CiareNcE. All the time after I was 
drafted I was. 

Bossy. I hope there will be another 
war in about a couple of years or so. 

CLARENCE. (Simply.) You want an- 
other war? 

Bossy. You bet! (He is severe.) 

CLARENCE. So you could be in it? 

Bossy. Yes, sir! 

CLARENCE. (Gravely.) I wish you’d 
been in this one. What would you do? 

Bossy. Flying Corps. That’s the life! 

Cora. (Eagerly to Clarence.) What 
did you do in the war? 

CLarRENCE. (With a faint note of 
pathos.) I drove a mule. 

Cora. (Astounded.) What in the 
world did you do that for? 

CLARENCE. Somebody had_ to. 

Cora. But what for? 

CLARENCE. They won’t go where you 
want ’em to unless you drive ’em. 

Bossy. Did you meet Major Brooks- 
Carmel in France? He’s a cousin of 
ours. 

CLARENCE. No. 

Cora. 
comb? 

CLARENCE. What was his first name? 

Cora. Hobart. Lieutenant Sir Hobart 
Whitcomb really. He was English—in 
the Royal Flying Corps. 

CxiarENcE. No. I didn’t meet him. 

Bossy. Did you meet Captain Arthur 
McKinley? 

CrareENcE. I don’t think I did. 

Cora. (Seriously hoping to establish a 
point of social contact.) Or Flight Com- 


How did it feel when you first 


I didn’t meet him. 
Did you meet Lieutenant Whit- 





A Modest Little Play 
Which Has Won an 
Enormous Popular Success 


mander Larcher? (Clarence shakes his 
head.) Or Captain T. P. Schuyler of 
Englewood? (He shakes his head.) 
Let’s see—(Discouraged, she considers.) 
Well, I don’t know him myself, but did 
you meet General Pershing? 

CLARENCE. (Shaking his head, seri- 
ously.) General Pershing? No. 

Cora. Where do you live when you're 
home? 

CLARENCE. Well, nowhere precisely. 

Boppy. Where was your home before 
the war? 

CLARENCE. It 
boarding. 

Cora. How inter’sting! Where did 
your mother and father bring you up? 

CLARENCE. (Simply.) I was brought 
up by some cannibals. 

Cora. Oh, my goodness! 
were little? 

CLARENCE. Yes. 
was a cannibal. 

Bossy. By gosh! 

Cora. (Eagerly.) 
ever try to eat you? 

CLARENCE. (As with scrupulous exact- 
ness.) No—not me. 

Cora. But didn’t they ever try to eat 
your fam’ly? 

CLARENCE. No—not my family. 

Cora. Well, who did—— 

Bossy. (Amnoyed, to Cora.) You 
don’t haf to ask so many personal ques- 
tions, do you? 

Cora. (Earnestly and confidently to 
Clarence.) It’s right to be personal to 
soldiers, isn’t it—so as to look after their 
welfare? 

CLARENCE. 
lic-spirited. 

Cora. (Impulsively.) I think our 
American uniform is ‘so becoming, don’t 
you? 

CLARENCE. (Faintly plaintive.) Do you 
think I’d look worse in other clothes? 

Cora. ‘(Untouched.) No, but I would 
like to know why you drove a mule. 

CLARENCE. I didn’t select that branch 
of the service myself. (A faint emphasis 
on “select.”) 

Cora. You mean somebody told you 
to? 

CLARENCE. Yes; I thought it was bet- 
ter to do what they said. 

Cora. (Earnestly curious.) Did you 
have to learn to swear at mules to make 
them obey? 

CiarENCE. (Thoughtfully.) No. No, 
I didn’t. 

Cora. (Brightly eager, rises.) 
you- ever wounded? 

CiarENcE. (Grimly.) Yes, I was. 

Cora. (Excitedly to Bobby.) Oh, he 


was wherever I was 


When you 


That is, my nurse 


Didn’t your nurse 


(Mildly.) It’s very pub- 


Were 
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was wounded. (To Clarence.) Where 
was it? 
CLARENCE. At target practice! (His 


voice breaks to falsetto on the word 
“Target,” so extreme is his resentment of 
this shaft of destiny.) 


The climax of the first act comes 
with the head of the family the center 
of a three-cornered battle of the ladies 
of his family raging about him. Mrs. 
Wheeler is convinced that her husband 
is secretly in love with the governess. 
This young woman, Violet Pinney, is 
reduced to tears by the imputation. 
Cora joins in hysterically. Mrs. 
Wheeler is weeping also. The har- 
assed financier is endeavoring to 
clear his office of these ladies so that 
his office force may not learn of any 
domestic infelicity, when with horror 
he discovers Clarence sit- 


CLARENCE THE COLEOPTERIST 


Mrs. Martyn. (Offering the cigars.) 
He said perhaps you'd like— 

CLarRENCE. (Accepting.) Thanks. 

Mrs. Martyn. He thinks he can find a 
position for you. But first he wants me 
to ask you.if it’s really true you can 
drive mules without swearing. (Seri- 
ously, earnestly.) 

(Clarence, preparing to light the cigar, 
abandons that idea for the present. He 
looks at her, then at the door, through 
which the disturbed family have gone out, 
then he looks at her again.) 

CLARENCE. Does that mean he expects 
to give me a position—at his house? 

Mrs. Martyn. (Dryly.) I think it 
must! (Clarence half rises, then sits 
again. ) 

Cora. (Reentering—all in a breath.) 
Clarence, if papa brings you home with 
him, I want you to promise to be my only 
friend! (Swallowing a sob.) You'll love 
it out there, Clarence! 
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he could drive an army mule with 
such courtesy—well I don’t know just 
what it was—I had a feeling that in 
some way he’d be a good influence 
here!” Mr. Wheeler implores Miss 
Pinney to remain as governess despite 
the domestic turmoil created by his 
pretty and spoiled young wife and ro- 
mantic and recalcitrant young daughter. 
In a subsequent scene with his weep- 
ing wife, they are disturbed by the 
sound of some outlandish music: 


WHEELER. (Hoarsely.) Oh, my soul! 
(The sound has now resolved itself into 
the loud cry of a saxophone rendering a 
march. Clarence marches on in the sun- 
room: he is the musician. Behind him 
Cora prances, clashing the silver covers 
of two dishes together for cymbals, and 
loudly singing the air. Behind her Din- 
widdie, the Scotch butler, pompously 

dances, beating a tray with a 
































ting meekly on a settle. 
In the turmoil he had 
been forgotten. This is 
an astounding climax for 
Wheeler: 


Mr. WHEELER. What arc 
you — (Abrupily — shifting.) 
Have you been here all 
through this? Oh, murder, 
I forgot you! 

CiaRENCE. I don’t wonder 
at all! (They have ail 
turned to look at him.) 

Cora. (Semi - hysterically 
and pathetically but quickly.) 
Clarence, you ought to know. 
you’rea soldier! What would 
you do if you were treated 
like this? 

CLaRENCE. (With consid- 
erable significance.) I'd go 
home with Miss Pinney. 

Cora. (Choking down her 
sobs.) All right, but they’l] 
see—(She goes with Violet, 
pulling down her veil. Mrs. 
Wheeler looks at Clarence, 
and decides to regulate her 
agitation for the present, as 
he seems a fixture.) 

Mrs. WHEELER. (With dig- 








large spoon, and whistling. 
This procession evidently in- 











“WHAT DID YOU DO IN THE WAR?” 
Clarence (Alfred Lunt) is cross-examined by Cora (Helen Hayes) 


and Bobby (Glenn Hunter), two typically Tarkingtonian 
terribles. 





tends to move along to the 
sun-room but is arrested by 
Wheeler's vehemence.) 

WHEELER. (Bellowing.) 
What in the name of—(They 
stop; so does the music. Mrs. 
Wheeler has stopped crying 
and has risen.) 

DINWIDDIE. (Alarmed.) 
Oh! (He bolts.) 

WHEELER. (Gasping.) What 
in the— 

CLARENCE. (Removing the 
saxophone from his mouth.) 
We didn’t know there was 
anybody here. 

Cora, (Enthusiastically.) 
Look at him, Papa! 

(Clarence has made a re- 
markable change in his ap- 
pearance: he wears a beauti- 
fully fitting new suit of ex- 
quisite gray or fawn material, 
and he has been at pains to 
brush his hair becomingly; 
has a scarf-pin in his tie; 
corn-flowers in his button- 
hole; and altogether is a most 
dashing figure. Cora goes on, 
without pausing.) - Isn’t he 
wonderful, mama? 
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nified pathos.) Bobby, will 
you give me your arm? 

Bossy. Why, cert’nly. (Goes to Mrs. 
Wheeler as Cora and Violet go quickly 
out. Mrs. Wheeler and Bobby start, she 
with her head bent forward. Wheeler 
looks at them, frowning, then strides de- 
cisively out, closing the door. Bobby 
looks importantly at Clarence and says.) 
Tell you some more about that, next time 
I see you. (Exit with Mrs. Wheeler. 
Clarence subsides into his seat. Clarence 
shakes his head. Decides he’s wished away 
from there. He gets up slowly and for- 
lornly goes a few steps, having given up.) 

(Mrs. Martyn, the secretary, enters, a 
box of cigars in her hand.) 

Mrs. Martyn. Where are you going, 
Mr.—Mr. Smuh? 

CiareENceE. Thought he’d forgotten me 
again! He seemed to have several other 
things on his mind so I— 

Mrs. Martyn.: He wants you to sit 
down, please. 
CLARENCE. 


(Sitting.) Thanks. 


(Violet has entered just before the con- 


clusion of this speech; she is almost run- 


ning.) 

Viotet. (Seizing Cora’s hand and tak- 
ing her quickly to the door.) Cora! 
Come on home, come on home! 

Cora. Don’t forget, Clarence! (Exit 


with Violet, who closes the door de- 
Violet as she 


gets to door turns and nods pleasantly to 


cisively, not releasing Cora. 


Clarence.) 


The second act reveals the mysteri- 
ous and whimsical Clarence firmly 
established in the New Jersey home of 
the Wheelers. In some strange way 
he has won the affections of all the 
members of the Wheeler family. He 
is piano-tuner, furnace-fixer, general 
jack-of-all-trades. The head of the 
family describes him as a “friendly 
sort of friendless creature. . . . If 





Mrs. WHEELER. (Serious- 
ly and emphatically.) Why, yes! He is! 

Cora. (Bringing him down, holding 
his sleeve.) He went and bought those 
(his clothes) and the most glorious eve- 
ning things all out of what he made in 
the war, and he borrowed the Swede’s 
saxophone and never even told us he 
could play it! Just look at him! Turn 
round! (Obeying her gesture, made as 
she speaks, he solemnly turns round, so 
that they may see his back. Cora is car- 
ried away by helpless admiration.) Oh, 


















Clarence! (She almost moans this; then 
as he faces front again.) Oh, Clarence! 


(Bobby enters and approaches Clar- 
ence.) 
CLARENCE. I’m afraid we disturbed— 


(He stops, meeting Bobby’s estimating 
eye. Bobby walks all round him, Clar- 
ence’s eyes following him wonderingly 
until Bobby passes behind him. Then 
Clarence looks over the other shoulder 
as Bobby comes round on that side.) 
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Bossy. (Condescendingly.) Pretty 
good. Pretty good! 

CrarENCE. (Blankly.) What— 

Bossy. (With a gesture to mean the 
new outfit.) Pretty good. 

Cora. (Vehement.) Nobody ever knew 
he could play at all! He never said a 
thing— 

CLARENCE. (Interrupting solemnly.) 
They transferred me from the band to 
the—mule-team. 

Cora. (Jumping up and down.) Come 
on: we’ve got to play some more—(She 
pulls at his sleeve to piano.) Come play 
his accompaniment, Violet. 

Viotet. (Controlling her agitation, an- 
swers hastily.) No. I can't. 

CLARENCE. I’m afraid we might dis- 
turb—(He looks from Violet to 
Wheeler.) 

Mrs. WHEELER. (Sharply.) 
won't disturb anybody! 

CiarENcE. I’m afraid— 

Mrs. WHEELER. (Seriously, almost 
passionately.) It’s beautiful. It’s the 
most beautiful music I ever heard in my 
life. I’ll play your accompaniment, Clar- 
ence. I’d adore to! 

Cora. (Pulling him to the piano.) 
C’m on! C’m on! Oh, Clarence! 

Mrs. WHEELER. (At the piano.) I love 
music. (Begins the Overture to “Wil- 
liam Tell” softly.) 

Cora. (Enraptured.) Oh, Clarence! 
Play this, play this. (Mrs. Wheeler plays 
loudly upon the piano. Clarence does 
likewise upon the saxophone.) 

Detta. (The Maid.) (She has re- 
mained, hovering in the sun-parlor. She 
now edges into the room, leans against 
the wall and lifts her eyes in rapture be- 
fore speaking.) Ain't it hivinly! (Clar- 
ence looks solemnly round at her, ceasing 
to play, and turning his whole body to 
keep the instrument in position. Wheeler 
also looks at her, then back at his paper. 
Clarence turns to the piano again. Cora 
looking up at him, sings the air, and 
Bobby, having joined the group, conde- 
scendingly adds his voice.) 

(After a moment or two, Violet goes 
out. The saxophone stops abruptly. Clar- 
ence has been watching her out of the 
corner of his eye.) 

Cora. (With a quick  solicitude.) 
What's the matter, Clarence? (This is as 
if some illness threatened her only child.) 

CiarENCE. Nothing. (Solemnly  re- 
sumes playing.) ; 

Cora. Oh, Clarence! (She sings again 
and the music continues.) 


No, you 


Mr. Stem, the widower, who is 
really in love with the governess, 
Violet Pinney, but whom Cora 


imagines she loves with a mad pas- 
sion, secretly plans the downfall of 
Clarence. They know nothing about 
Clarence. They do not even know 
his last name. Mr. Stem is convinced 
that Clarence is Charles Short, a de- 
serter sought by the army authorities. 
He visits the Wheeler home and ques- 
tions Clarence: 


Stem. (Vehemently.) Aren’t you this 
Charles Short? 

Crarence. (Violenily.) Let me get 
this straight. You want to know whether 


I know this Charles Short, and then 
whether I know him or not, you want to 
know whether I am this Charles Short 
and not one of the other two Charles 
Shorts? Is that what you mean? 

Stem. (Fiercely.) I want to know— 

CrareNce. (Cutting him ‘off fiercely.) 
Well, I'll answer you: No! I’m not this 
Charles Short! I’m not this one here in 
the paper, understand! About my being 
either of the other two, or both of ’em, 
I won’t commit myself, but I’m not thts 
one! 


Stem. (Furiously.) Isn’t that quib- 
bling, Mr. Wheeler! 
CLARENCE. (Turning sharply on Whee- 


ler.) Does Mr, Wheeler think—(Incred- 
ulously to him.) Have you been sharing 
Mr. Stem’s suspicions as to his friend, 
this Mr. Charles Short? 

WHEELER. (Emphatically.) I have 
not. It might have been possible, so I let 
him ask you. I’m glad it came up, be- 
cause we certainly need to know more 
about you than we do. We need to know 
just who you are! 

CLARENCE. (Incredulous.) You need 
to know who Iam! Why, I suppose you 
did know from the time I gave my name 
to Mrs. Martyn in your office! 

WHEELER. (Vehemently.) Well, I 
didn’t! We don’t know anything about 
you! 

CLARENCE. (Jn an equally vehement 
tone.) Why, good heavens, all you had to 
do was to look me up in the last edition 
of “Who’s Who.”—I don’t mean that I’m 
a great man, but certainly am one of the 
authorities on the coleoptera! 

WHEELER. (Angrily.) On the what? 
(Dinwiddie enters; stands there.) 


CLARENCE. (Shouting.) On the cel- 
eoptera! 
Dinwinpie. (Sharply and quickly, in 


one breath.) The hot water plant’s 
busted again and no plumbers. Mister 
Clair’nce, if you don’t come and fix it the 
house’ll be flooded with ice-water. It’s 
an eight-hour job. I’ll lend ye some over- 
alls. (Clarence strides away.) 

Cora. (Plaintively.) Clarence, couldn’t 
you play just once more? 

CLARENCE. (At the door.) No, I’m 
afraid I can’t! Not for eight hours! 
(Exit, Dinwiddie following him. Mrs. 
Wheeler stands looking after him wist- 
fully, but Cora, close to her, sits sorrow- 
fully upon the floor as he says “eight 
hours.” Violet goes out simultaneously 
with Clarence. They look across at each 
other just before.) 

Bossy. (Coming down importantly.) 
Well, wha’daya think about it, father? 
Don’cha think he’s probably crazy? 

WHEELER. (Sweeping him away with 
a gesture, exasperated and perplexed be- 
yond measure.) I don’t know! Go get 
me a dictionary! 


The rest of this slight comedy is 
devoted to the establishment of the 
identity of the strange young scientist. 
Clarence’s proposal to Violet Pinney, 
in the last act, has been pronounced 
one of the most amusing in American 
comedy. Both these young people 
are planning to depart from the home 
of the Wheelers. Clarence expects a 
reappointment to his scientific work. 
The scene proceeds: 
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CLARENCE. (Frowning.) Well, I sup- 
pose the important thing is that we're 
both going away—and don’t know where. 
You've never told me: haven’t you got 
any father or mother or anything? 

Viotet. (Not gloomily.) No. I’ve got 
a second-cousin in Belfast. I never met 
him. 

CiaRENcE. I’ve got an aunt—in Hono- 
lulu. She used to write to me for money 
sometimes. I don’t believe she’d be much 
help. 

VioteT. Not in an emergency, I should 
think. 


CLARENCE. (Cheerfully.) Yes—we— 
seem to have an emergency. 
Viotet. (Looking at him.) “We?” 


I’m simply going in town to an agency 
and wait till they find something for me. 

CLARENCE. Suppose your—funds— 
didn’t hold out till they did? 


Viotet. Oh, but they will! (She 
means they must.) 
CLARENCE. Mine wouldn’t. I wonder 


if Della happens to know of a good 
hotel where they need— 

Viotet. (Sincerely.) I have a full 
month’s check; paid this morning. I'll 
lend you half of it till you find out. 

CLARENCE. (Stares at her; then speaks 
rather huskily.) You will? 

Viotet. (Quietly.) Why, of course. 

CLARENCE. Be careful; I might do 
something queer! 

VioLet. (With dry naiveté.) “Be care- 
ful”—of my money? 

Crarence. No. Be careful now. Of 
talking about lending me half of it. 

VioLet. Don’t you suppose I meant it? 

Crarence. Yes. That’s why I might 
do something queer. (She looks up at 
him in increasing puzzlement.) 

VioLetr. Queer? 

Crarence. (Profoundly in earnest.) 
Don’t worry. I’m all right again. There’s 
something I want to tell you. It’s about 
myself. I don’t believe I’ve mentioned it. 
I have mentioned a lot of things about 


myself— 
Viotet. Well, not a “lot”—but—some. 
CiarENcE. Nothing’s so stupid as a 


man going about telling every one all 
about his private affairs. I’m afraid I 
talk about myself too much altogether. 
Of course, it was disgustingly conceited 
on my part to think Mr. Wheeler had 
looked me up—but wasn’t it natural to 
think he’d do that when Mrs. Martyn 
had my name? I suppose I often forget 
I’m a specialist and that business men of 
course don’t know much about such peo- 
ple as entomologists. 

VioLtet. (Not knowing, herself.) 
suppose they—don’t. 

CLARENCE. (Going on with an enthusi- 
asm that increases.) On the other hand, 
doesn’t it seem strange they don’t? My 
subject is of the most august proportions 
in the world. It takes the Universe itself 
to match it for awesomeness of numbers. 
The coleoptera are the largest division of 
the animal kingdom. They outnumber 
mere human beings by billions of billions! 
Not held in check they would sweep the 
whole of mankind from the earth like a 
breath! 

Viotetr. They would? 

CLARENCE. (Going on with still greater 
spirit and enthusiasm.) I say IT am an 
expert on them. That only means I 
know most of the little we know about 
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TARKINGTON’S NEW COMEDY 











THE SOUL-STIRRING STRAINS OF THE SAXOPHONE 


Transported to the Englewood home of the Wheelers, Clarence reveals his unlimited versatility, fixing the furnace, tuning the piano 
and playing the overture to “William Tell” on a saxophone! 











them. Our ignorance is still of the dark 


ages. Mr. Wheeler is an expert on dol- 
lars. Anybody can know all about dol- 
lars. Put all the wealth of all the nations 


tegether and you get a sum that can be 
spoken of in hundreds of billions, where- 
as the coleoptera consists of eighty thou- 
sand species and the population of a sin- 
gle one of those eighty thousand species 
alone outnumbers the dollars of all the 
nations of the earth as stupendously as 
the dollars of those nations outnumber 
the dollars in Mr. Wheeler’s pocket. No, 
no: there’s no reason for him to feel su- 
perior. No; no, indeed! Nobody need 
set up to be snobbish about beetles! 

Viotet. (Startled.) Beetles! Are the 
co-cole-optera,—are they just beetles? 

CLARENCE. (Amazed.) Why! Didn't 
you know? 

VIOLET. 
—do. 

CiarRENCE. No. I suppose they don’t. 
Each man to his trade. I’ve heard a 
politician get as excited about politics— 
or a minister about his congregation—as 
I do about the coleoptera! 

Viotet. (Interrupting.) Yes. I be- 
lieve it. I believe everything you say— 
but you said you wanted to tell me some- 
thing about your private affairs. You 
didn’t mean the co-leoptera, did you? 

CiarRENCE. (Remembering.) Yes; in 
a way their affairs are mine. What I 
wanted to tell you is that it’s possible we 
shan’t need to worry about money. 

Viotet. (Frowing.) Possible 
“we” shan’t? - 

CLARENCE. We might not, after this 
morning mail. You see, before the war 
I was on potato-bugs— 

Viotet. (Disturbed.) You were? 

Crarence. Oh, yes; I was a long time 
on potato-bugs. 


I—I don’t believe many people 


that 


Viotet. Are they co-le-op— 

CrarENceE. Absolutely. You see, by 
finding their worst enemies— 

Viotetr. Enemies? You mean people 
that hate potato-bugs? 

CrareNce. No. Other bugs that hate 
’em. At least they don’t get on with 
them. The enemies are altogether too 
much for the potato-bugs, you see; and 
by getting the potato-bugs and their ene- 
mies together, of course you save the po- 
tatoes. 

Viotet. But I should think their ene- 
mies might— 
CLARENCE. 
like potatoes. 
VioLEeT. (Sincerely.) How strange! 
CiarENcE. (Enthusiastically.) It’s one 
of the most fortunate things in the 
world! If they both liked ’em there 
wouldn’t be any potatoes. Now, the po- 

tato-bug—(As if lecturing.) 

VioLetT. (Interrupting.) But surely 
this isn’t what you wanted to tell me 
about yourself? 

CLARENCE. Yes, it is. (Jn the same 
tone as before.) Now, the potato-bug— 
the potato-bug has several acknowledged 
authorities, and I was one of ’em. 


No. Their enemies don’t 


Viotet. Of course. 
CLARENCE. My assistant was even 
more so. I’m more a general authority; 


he’s all potato bug; he’s spent sixteen 
years on potato-bugs; and he’s the oldest 
potato-bug man in the world to-day! He 
is! He’s a good general bug man, too, a 
fine all round bug man, but when it 
comes to potato-bugs, he can eat any 
other bug man alive! 

Viotet. (Seriously.) He can? 

CiareNnce. Yes, but he’d never had 
half the credit he was entitled to, from 
other entomologists. (Seeing that she 


looks puzzled he immediately explains.) 


That means bug men—not just potato- 
bug men but all bug men. One bug man 
likes to have the other bug men talking 
about him just as much as a pretty wo- 
man likes to have other pretty women 
saying things about her—well, not pre- 
cisely that, perhaps, but you understand. 


Viotet. (Nodding seriously.) Yes, 
certainly. (Looking up.) You said. 
CLARENCE. When I went into the army, 


this assistant of mine was appointed to 


the position J’d held; and it was 
what he deserved, and what he’d 
been a long, long time hoping for. 


Besides, he has a large family; and he 
needed it. When I got out of the army 
I knew if I went back there the trustees 
would put me in again, and he'd be 
dropped, and I decided it was only decent 
to keep out of range and not disturb him; 
but I’d spent all my money on some out- 
side experiments before the war; and I 
had to do something. However, I dis- 
covered that during a period of economic 
reconstruction after a world war there 
are extremely limited openings for a spe- 
cialist on the coleoptera. 

Viotet. (Gently, her eyes lowered.) 
You had a pretty hard time— 

CLARENCE. Not compared to some of 
the others. I don’t know what’s heppened 
to my most intimate army friend; heaven 
help him!—he was a bar-tender. 

Viotet. But I understood you to say 
you might be all right if you got a letter 
you’re expecting by this morning’s mail. 


CiareNce. No. I said “we.” I said 
we might be all right. 

Vioret. (Genuinely. perplexed.) But 
I don’t see— 

CiarENCcE. Why, yes. It will depend 


on the letter. Several days ago the pa- 
pers said my assistant has been called to 
Washington by the Department of Agri- 
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culture and he’d accepted. So you see 
where that might put us, right away. 

Viotet. “Put us?” I don’t see where 
it might put anything! 

CLARENCE. But my dear— 

Viotet, (Turning, not angrily, but dis- 
turbed of mind.) What? 

CLARENCE. My dear Miss Pinney— 

VioteTt. Oh! (Meaning “Oh, I see!’’) 

CLARENCE. Don’t you see, that left me 
free to write the laboratory that I was 
out of the army—especially as Mr. 
Wheeler was inning to look a little 
absent-minded Whenever he spoke to me. 
In fact, I began to think we both ought 
to go. | 

Viovet. (Exclaiming.) You and Mr. 
Wheeler? (She stares at him unchang- 
ing throughout his né&t speech.) 

CLarENCE. No. Yod#.and Clarence. So 
I did write ’em yesterday, and if they 
think half as much of me, as a coleop- 
terist, as I do myself, they'll have my re- 
appointment in this morning’s mail and 
we'll be all right. 

VioteT. (Jmpatiently.) But “we, 
“we”! You keep saying “we!” 

CLARENCE. Well, by that I mean us. I 
couldn’t ask for a better salary. 

Viotet. (Bothered, but not cross.) 
Oh, it’s you that are going to lend money 
now—if your letter comes? Would you 
lend me—half of it? 

Crarence. I thought probably—the 
best way would be—would be for you to 
take charge of all of it—as it comes in-— 
and let me have what I need when, when 
I need it! 
VIOLET. 
CLARENCE. 


that? 
(Quietly.) 


(Incredulous.) You thought— 
Yes. Wouldn't 


VIOLET. No; I wouldn't 
(Turns from him, then again to him.) 
That’s a curious speech for a man to 
make, when only last night I was told | 
was mistaken about his very name! 


The dénouement is imperiled for. 
a moment by the doubt occasioned by 
the non-arrival of that letter for 
Clarence. However it is finally found, 
addressed to “C. Smith.” The play 
ends with the astounding revelation 
that Clarence’s name is Smith, and 
with the reading of his complete 
career from the latest edition of 
Who’s Who: 


you dec° 
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Ciarence. (Taking the letter.) “C. 
Smith.” Clarence Smith;—of course it’s 
it! You gave me a fright! (There is a 
general exclamation of profound amaze- 
ment. Cora immediately runs for “Who's 


Who.” ) 
WHEELER. Smith? Clarence Smith! 
Vioter. (Dazed.) “Smith!” (She 
whispers the word, staring front; her 


mouth remains open as she sinks into a 
settee. Clarence is seriously occupied 
reading the letter. Cora comes down to 
the table with “Who’s Who,” rapidly 
turning the pages.) 

“Cora. It’s a 1916 “Who’s Who in 
America”—before the war, that is. “S’— 
—“S”——“Satterthwaite” — “Smalley” — 
(Loudly and emphatically.) Smith! Clar- 
ence Smith! He’s the first Smith there is 
in it! (Reading.) “Clarence Smith, zo- 
ologist. Born, June 13, 1890, at Zubesi 
Mission Station, Congo River, Africa— 
(Looking up.) Well, I should say he did 
have cannibals! (Reading again.) Son 
of Gabriel C., Medical Missionary, and 
Martha S., Grad. Coll. Physical Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. Postgrad. 
Polytechnique, France. D. S. C—(Re- 
peating.) “D.S. C.?” 

Bossy. It means he’s a Doctor of Sci- 


ence. I had a prof. was one—ole Doc. 
Toser! 
Cora. (Reading.) “Doctor of Science. 


Chief en—en—tomologist”—(Looking up 
inquiringly.)—Entomologist? 

CLARENCE. (Absently, not looking up 
from his letter.) Entomologist. It means 
somebody that studies bugs. 

Cora. (Gravely.) Bugs? How lovely! 
(Reading again.) Chief ento-tomologist 
and curator of entomology, Sturtevant 
Biological Laboratories. Fellow N. Y. 
Acad. Sciences; mem. N. Y. Zoological 
Sock—society—Address Sturtevant Bio- 
logical laboratories, N. Y. (Looking up 
dazed.) Did you ever hear anything like 
it? All that just means Clarence! 

VioLtet. (Huskily.) Smith! Clarence 
Smith! (Rising.) (Clarence has fin- 
ished the letter and hears her. He comes 
to her.) 

CLARENCE. (Slowly.) Why, you knew 
it was Smith, didn’t you? 

Viotet. (Still dazed, shakes her head 
dumbly before speaking, huskily.) No. 
No, I didn’t. 

CLARENCE. 
a difference? 


Is it—is it going to make 





COMMON SENSE AND THE CUTTING 
OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


UT OF THE recent Shake- 
speare festival in England 
has sprung a_ controversy 
concerning the cutting of the 
plays of Shakespeare to meet 
the exigencies of the modern theater. 
This controversy sprang out of the at- 
tempt of Bernard Shaw to introduce 
into the manager’s contract a clause 
rendering him liable to instant dismis- 
sal if he cut a single line of Shakes- 
peare’s text, except on the’ ground of 
quite impossible indecency. This clause 
was not adopted, but it had its influence 


in the actual performances of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Immediately a heated discussion 
found its way into the British press. 
Allied with Mr. Shaw in his new 
championship of an wunexpurgated 
Shakespeare were William Poel, John 
Drinkwater and Granville Barker. 
Against them stood the veteran critic, 
William Archer, who championed what 
he terms in the Review “the middle 
course.” Mr. Archer admits that Sir 


‘Henry Irving, Sir Herbert Tree, and, 


most of all, the American, Augustin 





VioLet. (Groping forward.) I couldn't 
—I couldn’t— 

CLARENCE. You mean you couldn’t— 
because it’s Smith? 

VioLet. (Just over a whisper, broken- 
ly.) “Smith’s”—beautiful ! 

CLARENCE. (Gently.) Yes—it will be! 
(She looks up at him.) 

Cora. (Goes to Mrs. Wheeler, dis- 
turbed.) What are they talking about? 

Mrs. WHEELER. (Smiling.) Sh! They’re 
going to be married. ... Oh, we're all 
coming out to see you off. (They al! 
move, except Clarence and Cora.) We'll 
say good-by out there! (Exit, taking 
Wheeler's arm at the door. Cora is un- 
changed in adamantine attitude, tho a 
very short sniff is heard from her.) 


CLARENCE. Good-by, Cora. 

Cora. I won't! 

CLARENCE. Won't you say good-by to 
me? 

Cora. (Unchanging.) I won't! I 


hate engaged men! I hate ’em, I hate 
em, I hate ’em, I hate ’em! 


CLARENCE. Won’t you say good-by to 
me, dear? 
Cora. I won't. (Then suddenly, but 


still looking straight forward.) What'd 
Violet say if she heard you were already 
around callin’ other women “dear”? 

CLARENCE. Well—if you won't say 
good-by I’ll have to go and confess it to 
her! (He looks back from the door- 
way.) Good-by. 

Cora. (Not moving anything but her 
eyes, which follow him sidelong.) I hate 
"em, I hate ’em, I hate ’em! (Clarence 
makes a gesture of farewell and resigna- 
tion. Cora sinks into a chair, unchanged, 
repeating, mechanically.) I hate’em, I hate 
"em! (Mrs. Wheeler enters smilnig, but 
with tears in her eyes. Cora continues.) 

Mrs. WHEELER. They were dears. 
Wasn't he lovely? Cora! Didn’t you tell 
them good-by! Oh, look! it’s Clarence; 
he wants you to— 

CLARENCE. (Calling in.) Good-by, Cora 
dear! (Cora leaps up suddenly.) 

Cora. (Jn a loud, tremulous sweet 
voice.) Oh, good-by! (She runs up, 
waving her handkerchief. He waves his 
hat, shouting “Good luck! Good-by!” and 
runs off outside. Mrs. Wheeler goes to 
window waving her handkerchief. Cora 
comes down not weeping, but swallow- 
ing. She sits again. Swallowing, gently.) 
Oh, Clarence! 


A Heated Controversy Be- 
tween a Number of Distin- 
guished Dramatic Critics 


Daly, ruthlessly maltreated the poet’s 
text. But he thinks-that there is the 
way of common sense to be followed. 
This he summarizes for the Review in 
these terms: 


“(1) It is wrong to make any exci- 
sions either in the interests of spectacle, 
or because we do: not think such-and- 
such a speech or passage ‘worthy of 
Shakespeare. Therefore,, his shorter 
plays, which come easily within the lim- 
its of an evening’s entertainment, ought 
to be presented to all intents and pur- 
poses intact. 
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“(2) But there are many lines and 
passages which, owing to the lapse of 
time, or to corruption of the text, have 
lost all meaning, and can be understood, 
if at all, only by the help of footnotes. 
These it is not only justifiable, but high- 
ly desirable, to omit. They are dead 
tissue, useless and even hurtful to the 
living organism. A more difficult ques- 
tion arises in the case of the passages, 
common in the poet’s later plays, which 
are so condensed as to be highly ob- 
scure, yet are probably not corrupt. It 
may be argued that these ought to be 
retained at all costs; but the better opin- 
ion would seem to be that no good pur- 
pose is served by reciting lines which 
the actor probably does not understand, 
and which certainly convey’ no meaning 
to the vast majority even of an intelli- 
gent audience. 

“(3) Some of Shakespeare’s plays, 
even if very rapidly acted and with no 
encumbrance from scenery, are far too 
long to be brought within the three 
hours of a modern theatrical evening. 
It is overwhelmingly probable that the 
poet never intended the full text to be 
presented on the stage. At all events 
we are justified in so far reducing 
such plays as to bring them within a 
reasonable time-limit—the more so as 
their dramatic effect is invariably 
found to gain by such condensation. 
And in making these time-cuts, as they 
may be called, we must naturally try 
to discriminate between the essential 
and the inessential, the vital and the 
obsolete.” 


Replying, in the London Nation, to 
this common-sense attitude of William 
Archer’s, Bernard Shaw makes the 
point that the theater is not after all the 
proper place for the exploitation of 
common sense: 


“It is not common sense to play 
Shakespeare at any length. It is not 
common sense to act plays at all: before 
such an absurdity is possible the actors 
and the audience have to make a tacit 
compact that good sense is dethroned. 
Where is our common sense in pre- 
tending that Sir Johnston Forbes Rob- 
ertson is the Prince of Denmark when 
the very paper in our hand tells us 
expressly that he is Forbes Robertson, 
and when we would walk out of the 
theater if it told us that he was really 
Hamlet, who was only an amateur? 
Even if you agree to let this go, and 
only resume the exercize of your rea- 
son on minor points, what common 
sense is there in a melancholy Dane 
speaking English, and blank verse at 
that. Look at the man he addresses 
as father? Are ghosts common sense? 
Is Elsinore in Shaftesbury Avenue? 

“Fancy a man devoting forty years 
of his life to witnessing such luna- 
cies, and writing grave articles in the 
papers discussing whether they are 
done efficiently or not! Such a man 
exists. His name is William Archer. 
And it is William Archer who _lec- 
tures me for my want of common 
sense! , 

“It is amazing how a play can be 
altered and defeated by the omission 
of passages so slight that the author 


CUTTING SHAKESPEARE 


himself, failing to recapture the mo- 
ment in which he wrote them, be- 
comes a party to their slaughter. Mr. 
Archer is full of praise for Mr. 


Bridges Adams’s Stratford uncut pro- 
ductions. Why does he think that the 
effect would have been improved by 
cutting? If he looks up some of his 
notices of heavily cut performances in 
the past he will miss the note of gen- 
uine artistic satisfaction which rings 
in the article which began this con- 
troversy in your columns. 

“When Mr. Archer says that the 
lines about the sneaping winds are 
‘wholly incomprehensible to any human 
being,’ he tells a whopper so stupend- 
ous that the writing of it becomes a 
heroic gesture. Even of that indi- 
vidual human being called William 
Archer it is not true. I take the privi- 
lege of old friendship, and tell Mr. 
Archer that he knows as well as I do, 
or as Mr. Drinkwater does, that the 
lines mean quite plainly and unmistak- 
ably, ‘If I don’t go home and look 
after my kingdom, I shall be getting 
all sorts, of alarmist stories; and, 
what’s more, they will very likely be 
true But even if the line meant 
nothing, its cadence is so familiar and 
charming that Mr. Archer might just 
as well cut two bars out of a Mo- 
zart symphony as omit it. It is an 
exact echo of 
‘That nightly lie in those unproper beds 
Which they dare swear peculiar.’ 

“Mr. Archer has an ear for verse; 
he has written some himself; and in 
his great work of translating Ibsen for 
us, which in any less barbarous coun- 
try would be nationally acknowledged 
by a princely pension, the peculiar 
quality of his version, which so many 
brilliant writers have derided only to 
fail hopelessly when they tried their 
own hands, is produced entirely by a 
curious northern music which he has 
instinctively put into his phrases. I 
do not know whether he has ever 
heard idiots abusing his translations. 
I have; and the point they missed was 
exactly the point he is missing in 
Shakespeare.” 


William Poel, the distinguished au- 
thority on the Elizabethan stage and 
champion of continuity of action in the 
modern presentation of Shakespeare, 
thinks that the change of scene—there 
were sixteen scenes in the Stratford- 
on-Avon production of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor”—are quite unsuited 
to the dramatic construction of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. He suggests, in the 
Fortnightly Review, a possible solution 
of this problem.’ The Elizabethan stage 
was merely an open platform from 
which the actors spoke their lines. It 
was not a scenic world such as our 
modern stage, and it could no more be 
used to illustrate a change of scene 
than can a concert hall be so used 
today: , 


“The attention of the Elizabethan 
playgoer was arrested by the story of 
the play, and he thought little about 
change of place or lapse of time. 
There was only one locality, and that 
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was the platform, which projected to 
the center of the auditorium, where 
the story was recited. There was, be- 
sides, only one period, and that was 
‘now,’ meaning the moment at which 
the events were being talked about or 
acted. All inconsistencies, then, that 
are apparent in the text, arising from 
change of place or break in the time, 
should be ignored in representing the 
plays. It is no advantage to re-ar- 
range the order of the scenes, or to 
lower the curtain, or to make a pause 
in the progress of the story, in order 
to call attention to change of scene or 
interval of time. Whatever informa- 
tion Shakespeare wished the audience 
to have on these matters he put into 
the mouths of his characters. He ex- 
pected the audience to accept such in- 
formation from them without any fur- 
ther illustration from actual presentation. 
“And unless there is an easy and 
fairly rapid delivery of Shakespeare’s 
dialog it is impossible to get through 
much more than half of the play in 
the course of an evening. The ten- 
dency of English actors, in speaking 
the verse, is to emphasize all the ac- 
centuated syllables, so that what is 
spoken does not convey to the specta- 
tors the impression that the characters 
are speaking their own thoughts. For 
instance, to take the following words 
in the second scene of the first act of 
‘Macbeth’ : 
Or why 
Upén this bldsted heath you stép our 
way 
With stich 


“In this sentence it is usual for the 
actor to inflect the accented words as 
if they were all equally important, and, 
perhaps, there is an extra emphasis 
placed on the word ‘blasted’! But as 
the witches are delaying Macbeth’s re- 
turn to the King’s camp, the actor 
should speak the chieftain’s words 
thus: 


prophetic gréeting? 


Or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our 
way 
With such prophétic greeting? 


“There are only three words that need 


vocal inflection in the sentence, with 
the emphasis placed upon the word 
‘stop’ or ‘prophetic. And when an 


actor, under the idea that he is mark- 
ing the rhythm, inflects many words to 
the destruction of their sense, the prog- 
ress of the play is not only delayed, 
but the performance is apt to become 
tedious. 

“If Shakespeare’s plays were given 
on the stage in their entirety, with the 
simplicity and rapidity with which they 
were acted in his day, it would limit 
the endless experiments, mutilations, 
and profitless discussions. .. . 

“But if the present method of stag- 
ing Shakespeare and of speaking his 
verse is to be retained, then ‘cutting’ 
is essential or his plays will soon cease 
to be produced. For my own part, I 
would prefer to have my knowledge of 
the dramatist limited to those portions 
of his plays which are now acted, than 
to be obliged to form an opinion of 
them in the study merely with the aid 
of academic commentaries.” 
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NEW FREEDOM FOR THE 
AMERICAN COMPOSER 


T HAS been the fashion among 
American critics and musical ob- 
servers to cry for an unmistakably 
American quality from American 
composers. The American com- 
poser is led to believe, protests John 
Alden Carpenter in the Christian 
Science Monitor, that it is useless for 
him to express his musical thoughts 
unless he uses the idiom of Stephen 
Foster, Indian or Negro folktunes, or 
of Broadway. He may occasionally 
listen to Beethoven or Tschaikowsky, 
Debussy or Wagner, but “he must hold 
himself as adamant against their subtle 
and undermining influences as his own 
creative impulses.” The Chicago com- 
poser, whose new ballet based on 
Wilde’s “The Birthday of the Infanta” 
is to be performed this winter by the 
Chicago Opera, points out the fallacy 
and the hampering effect upon our na- 
tive composers of such an attitude: 


“Such a demand must inevitably result 
in the impression that we have a greater 
concern for affixing the national label 
than for the contents of the package—it 
must inevitably result, for the composer 
who allows himself to be influenced by 
it, in a self-consciousness which is death 
to the real creative impulse. That im- 
pulse, if it be real, has nothing what- 
ever to do with volition. You may lead 
your creative impulse to our very best 
American folk-music material, but you 
can’t make it drink. Why must we in- 
sist that musical inspiration shall have a 
national source, when it is so plain that 
the qualities which have given immor- 
tality to the great music of the world 


HAS 


ERMAN music emerges from 
the war with one single nota- 
ble addition, to judge from 
the records revealed by the 
establishment of communica- 

tion with Central Europe. Music has 
been practised during the war with an 
assiduity, a passion uncommon even in 
the traditional land of music; but it 
was the familiar, the known, the well- 
tried classics in which the people 
sought diversion and relief from the 
strain of war. New compositions 
were not as plentiful and not as high 
in quality as in the days before the 
war—the creative power seems to have 
been choked by the terrific destructive 
effort in which the whole people had 
to join. At any rate, nothing startling- 
ly new was produced by the composers 
of Germany, with one exception. 

This, curiously enough, is not by a 


AUSTRIA PRO- 
DUCED A NEW WAGNER? 


are universal? We no longer worry as 
to whether Tschaikowsky was a ‘cosmo- 
politan’ or as to whether Debussy was 
essentially French—the greatness of both 
does not depend on the answer to either 
question. After all, the thing that lives 
is Beauty—it is understood and cher- 
ished by all the races—it needs no more 
translation than sunshine and the blue 
sky. 
“As far as the Negro folk material is 
concerned, I have a growing conviction 
that if the Negro composer of today, or 
tomorrow, is given a free field and a 
helping hand he will develop his own 
material in a far more spontaneous and 
original way than would be possible for 
the white American composer, who be- 
longs, of course, as far as the Negro is 
concerned, to an alien race. Further- 
more, if the elements of ‘American’ mu- 
sic are to bear the same relation to the 
whole, as the various elements of our 
natioral life bear to that life itself, then 


the i‘cgro strain can never be more 
than an ingredient—a condiment, one 
might say. In this view, it has no more 


chance and no more right to become a 
basic quality in our music than has the 
extraordinary material contributed by the 
Indians.” 


At the present moment, Mr. Carpen- 
ter insists, the primary need of the 
young American composer is to write 
and write, and then write some more— 
“and then listen to what he has written, 
even if he listens alone:” 


“All the time he must be writing what 
he feels like writing, not what he thinks 
it would be good policy to write, and 
certainly not what some friendly critic 





German but an Austrian composer, and 
one who was born and passed his in- 
fancy in the sunny South—in Monaco. 
‘Franz Schreker was not unknown be- 
fore the war; indeed, his first success, 
which came in 1912, had such force of 
gravity as to carry him to the very por- 
tals of the Paris Opéra—an unprece- 
dented occurrence for a German com- 
poser only at the beginning of his 
career. Ten days before the declara- 
tion of war Schreker’s opera “Der 
ferne Klang” (“The Distant Sound’) 
was definitely accepted by the French 
authorities and the contract signed. 
French critics who had heard the opera 
in Germany had written of it enthusias- 
tically and Henri Quittard, in the Paris 
Figaro, had pronounced its composer 
to be “one of the most original and in- 
teresting of the present epoch.” 

In his own country opinion on 
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John Alden Carpenter 
Warns Against Too Narrow 
a Nationalism in Music 


or critical friend may urge upon him. 
The real creative impulse, it is worth 
while to repeat, cannet and will not re- 
spond to this kind of suggestion. 
Whether we like it or not, that impulse 
will always reach out and choose its own 
inspiration from whatever source is the 
most natural and, therefore, the most 
impelling. 

If those who are interested in the 
future of American music are looking 
for some practical way of hastening the 
development, for which we all have such 
high hopes, let them see to it that the 
young composers are given a greater 
and greater opportunity of listening to 
their own works. I, of course, do not 
mean public performances; I mean, 
rather, private hearings by those who 
have qualifications for judging: and en- 
thusiasm for encouragement. If the 
leading symphony orchestras would de- 
vote, say, one morning each month to 
the reading over of new scores by young 
composer who would not otherwise 
have such an opportunity, the stimulat- 
ing effect would be beyond calculation. 
This would entail a very small expense 
on each orchestra, an expense in nowise 
to be compared with the splendid results 
which it would surely achieve. 

“Then let us include American com- 
positions in cur programs, not because 
they bear the American label, but only 
if they are good enough to stand up in 
competition with the music of the world. 
Such a policy will make American music 
‘American,’ not merely insular. With 
this sort of encouragement, and with a 
free rein on his fancy, the American 
composer is going to be ‘American’ 
enough to suit our most fastidious pa- 
triots, because in the final analysis he 
can’t, thank God, be anything else.” 


Franz Schreker is Hailed by His Com- 
patriots as the First True Musical Dram- 
atist Since the Master of Baireuth 


Schreker was less unanimous — there 
were violent partisans and equally vio- 
lent detractors, and his very next work, 
“The Toy and the Princess,” was re- 
ceived in Vienna with howls and hisses. 
But to-day, after the recent production 
of his third large work, “Die Gezeich- 
neten” (“Marked Men”), the composer 
is hailed as a second Wagner, the one 
hope of the German music drama, and 
a genius without equal in his genera- 
tion. “Die Gezeichneten” was first 
produced in Frankfort, on April 25, 
1918, and is now making a triumphal 
progress through all the opera houses 
of Germany and Austria. 

It is to be noticed that Schreker is 
praised not merely as a musician but 
as a musical dramatist. Like his great 
predecessor, he writes his own texts. 
Others, to be sure, have done the same, 
but to quote Paul Bekker, the critic of 
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the Frankfort Gazette, his libretto is 
“born out of the musical creative de- 
sire,” as was the case with Wagner, 
and with no other composer since then. 
This eminent critic has devoted several 
brochures to Schreker’s work and 
comes to the conclusion that Schreker 
is the only one among his contempo- 
raries “whose genuine vocation is that 
of musical dramatist and who is driven 
to work by a natural, compelling gift 
for the theater and the stage.” 

The text of “Die Gezeichneten,” as 
well as his other works, shows a poetic 
talent of high order. As literary crea- 
tions they are worth while in them- 
selves, and as such will probably rank 
higher than Wagner’s. They are writ- 
ten in verse, free in meter, and have a 
direct and picturesque expressiveness. 
His dramas range from modern realism 
to medieval fairy-tale, but always have 
a kernel of symbolism and a psycho- 
logical problem which remains un- 
solved. He has a genius for conjuring 
up gorgeous and colorful scenes, now 
in the Renaissance Italy, now in Me- 
dieval Germany and again in the tur- 
moil of a modern city. In “Marked 
Men” he draws a picture of 16th-cen- 
tury Genoa, and his hero, his symbol 
of the “marked man”’—the man with 
the deformed exterior and the inextin- 
guishable longing for beauty—possesses 
an island Elysium which, at his behest, 
the masters of the time have converted 
into a home of art, a fairy-land such as 
only the magic of a great imagination 
could create. 

Every scene, as every phrase of his 
poem, fairly cries out for musical ex- 
pression, and it is in this that Schreker 
is the master. If we are to believe the 
German critics he combines all the 
means of expression developed by 
Strauss and Debussy into a new mu- 
sical language and uses it as the vehicle 
of a “truly genuine sentiment.” Thus 
the critic of the Frankfort General- 
Anzeiger: 


“Like Strauss, Schreker abounds in 
the broad musical gestures and the up- 
sweeping, soul-shaking climaxes. But his 
passion seems more genuine, more glow- 
ing and, with all its sensuousness, more 
sacred. From Debussy he has learned 
those many-colored shadings of the or- 
chestral palette and the weaving of fine- 
spun harmonies, but without making a 
practice of that indefinite, barely sug- 
gestive, groping manner of expression 
which in Debussy’s music so often takes 
the ground from under one’s feet. And 
so we have the rare spectacle of a young 
tone-poet who even in his maiden work 
is free from ‘reminiscences,’ so that one 
is obliged to declare his language to be 
his own, a language that is highly ex- 
pressive, vital and interesting.” 


That Schreker commands every re- 
source of ultra-modern composition is 
a matter of course. His counterpoint 
is said to be more complex than any- 
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thing that has gone before, yet never 
confusing or unnatural in its effect. 
In the tavern scene of “Der ferne 
Klang,” for instance, he combines all 
sorts of music: in the upper story a 
popular song with a piano accompani- 
ment, in the café an orchestra of tzi- 
ganes, and another of mandolins and 
guitars, running simultaneously with 
the independent thematic structure of 
the full orchestra accompanying the 
choruses and the soloists. Yet the ef- 
fect is both agreeable and natural. 
Again his harmony is so free as to 
be a virtual negation of all tonality, 
strange, unrelated harmonies are su- 
perimposed with the most surprisingly 
pleasing effect. Impressionistic effects 
are achieved, it is to be noted, without 
recourse to the whole-tone scale so 
much beloved of the modern French 
impressionists. Finally, his orchestra- 
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Franz Schreker is hailed - | 
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tion is of an unheard-of variety, finesse 
and complexity. To the full orchestra 
he adds a number of wind instruments 
—for instance, as many as eight clar- 
inets with independent parts,—the harp 
is supplemented by a piano and a celes- 
ta, and the percussion is of almost 
oriental variety. Schlemiiller, writing 
in the Signale fiir die Musikalische 
Welt, says: 


“What he accomplishes here is simply 
unheard-of. Soft, ethereal chords of 
strings and harps, into which a horn tone 
falls like a red drop of blood; woodwind 
phrases, dully lighted up by the hollow 
beats of a drum, and that purling, rus- 
tling and whirring, those whispers which 
Debussy first suggested but which 
Schreker has spiritualized to a far greater 
extent.” 
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The difficulty of his works is com- 
mensurate with their complexity. The 
“Ferne Klang” is said to have required 
150 rehearsals in Munich before it was 
deemed ripe for performance. Never- 
theless, all theaters of at least medium 
size in Germany are vying with each 
other to perform his operas. The last 
new production of “The Gezeichneten,” 
in Nuremberg, resulted in twenty sold- 
out houses within eight weeks. His 
new opera, “Der Schatzgraber,” was 
accepted for performance by most of 
the first-class theaters before it was 
finished. It is to be produced in the 
autumn. 

Schreker is little more than forty 
years old and is already at the pinnacle 
of his fame. His early years were as 
full of misery as the recent ones are of 
success. He was obliged to support a 
family from childhood. The Vienna 
Conservatory showed little sympathy 
with his strivings and threatened him 
with eviction before his course was fin- 
ished. But he founded the Philhar- 
monic Chorus in Vienna and with it 
gave performances that spread his 
name over Europe. The half-way suc- 
cessful performance of his first opera 
brought with it his appointment as pro- 
fessor of composition at the Vienna 
Academy of Music, a position which he 
still occupies. 

The supreme service of Schreker to 
the taste of our time is likely to be the 
stimulation of interest in music as an 
art. He inspires already controversies 
which go to the foundation of things. 
In this he is like Wagner, altho one 
of his critics has dared to say that he 
will give his name to a period in his 
art, as did Beethoven, for instance. 
He is a challenge to his generation. 

Students of musical criticism and of 
musical history will be impressed by a 
similarity in certain phases of Schrek- 
ers career and the corresponding 
phases in the career of such musicians 
as Berlioz, Bizet and even Wagner. 
We have the same failure in thé begin- 
ning and the same sudden and swift 
recognition before it is too late. Un- 
fortunately for Schreker, he seems to 
have captured the public before there 
has been any adequate interpretation 
of his achievement. We can not be 
sure that he is not a craze, a reflection 
of something in the mood of the mo- 
ment. He has not been forced like 
Bizet to await the verdict of a genera- 
tion that came after. He is like Verdi 
in that he lives to taste the sweets of 
recognition. There is, nevertheless, a 
partisan note in the appreciations which 
justifies certain reserves. Schreker is 
either a supreme genius or a supreme 
craze, like Offenbach. Whichever of 
the horns of this dilemma the critics 
may take, it remains a fact that the 
public sees neither dilemma nor horns 
but only Schreker. 
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THE ARTISTIC TRIUMPH OF 
THE JEWISH ART THEATER 


NOBTRUSIVELY _inaugu- 
rating its first season in the 
deserted old Garden Theater, 
presenting plays in an alien 
tongue, and aiming to appeal 

to the Jewish population of New York, 
the new Jewish Art Theater has, un- 
der the direction of Emanuel Reicher, 
accomplished the strange miracle of 
winning more enthusiastic praise from 
the critics of the American theater 
than from the Jewish dailies of the 
East Side. The opening production 
was a folk drama by Peretz Hersh- 
bein, entitled “The Idle Inn.” It was 
a production that was acclaimed by the 
critics as one of the most notable 
events of the New York theater in 
recent years. This was due primarily 
to the directing genius of Emanuel 
Reicher, whose production several sea- 
sons ago of “The Weavers” and whose 


scription. And yet that is not the whole 
of it. Behind the rich display lies a con- 
sistent development of individual detail 
almost unbelievable in its minutie and 
plentitude; and out of this minutiz, cut- 
ting it through with infinite sureness, 
Reicher has thrust with extraordinary 
dexterity the essential dramatic actions 
which culminate in the theft of the bride. 
It is flawless direction; full of imagina- 
tion and command... . 

“The hand of Reicher, the vigor of the 
actors, and the charm of a new stage 
designer make the Jewish Art Theater an 
institution to be watched and enjoyed by 
every New Yorker who enjoys the very 
scant opportunities these days of seeing 
plays produced by a resident company in 
the best modern manner. 

“It is a company which plays with relish 
and humor and vigor. Typical of its flare 
for highly individualized, yet essentially 
true, interpretation is the work of Ben- 
Ami as the swaggering hero. Self-satis- 
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Emanuel Reicher Reveals 

the Possibilities of Perfect 

Direction in Staging Plays 
the masterpieces of the 
drama. 

Writing of the third offering, “The 
Dumb Messiah,” by David Pinski, the 
critic of the N. Y. Tribune indicates 
the ambitious character of this drama: 


European 


“Pinski has found freedom to color 
boldly by giving his play the background 
of the middle ages. The Jews of Illyria 
in the fourteenth century have been har- 
ried and debased, and are finally decreed 
by the king to ignominious expulsion. 
They are huddled outside the city gates, 
a wretched and irresolute group, not 
knowing where to look for refuge. A 
woman arises among them who speaks 
flamingly of their being again a people 
with a country, and who pleads at what- 
ever cost and peril that they find their 
own land. She speaks for her father, a 
great doctor, who is yet detained in the 
torture chamber. When he is thrust out 
among them he is found to be dumb, hav- 





by Zuloaga or Carl Larsen. 








THAT WEDDING FEAST 


This scene of “The Idle Inn” was so directed by Emanuel Reicher that the audience was cast under the spell of believing 
itself transported as unbidden guests to this peasant wedding feast. 


It was as colorful, as vivid, as conviricing as a painting 








performance of “John Gabriel Bjork- 
man” won high praise from the more 


discriminating critics. Of the present 
performance, Kenneth MacGowan, the 
new and enthusiastic young critic of 
the N. Y. Globe, points out: 


“Better than the acting of any one play- 
er is the acting of the whole group. It 
is an ensemble such as we have rarely 
seen in America. Freedom of movement 
and naturalness of action are admirably 
fused in comings and goings that always 
give you the essential things of the play. 
You have to be a confirmed optimist to 
believe that within the next few seasons 
any American theater will show such a 
remarkable piece of stage direction as the 
second act of ‘The Idle Inn.’ Throughout 
most of the act the stage is filled with 
the intricate bustle and detail of a peasant 
wedding-feast among the Russian Jews. 
The color, humor and picturesqueness of 
costumes, incidents and customs pass de- 


faction over his own handsome body, self- 
confidence in his own conceit, and a 
certain undeniably arresting distinction 
are admirably mingled in Ben-Ami’s per- 
formance of this peasant lad who kid- 
naps his cousin from the midst of her 
wedding feast.” 


Heretofore the Yiddish theater has 
lagged behind the modern movement 
in the American theater. It has been 
a theater productive of great actors, 


as, for instance, Mr. Moscovitch, whose. 


Shylock, recently acted in London, was 
acclaimed by the London Nation as 
second only to that of the great Salvini. 
In dramaturgy and direction, the Yid- 
dish theater of the East Side has been 
close to the poor folk of the race but 
has given them mostly claptrap. The 
Jewish Art Theater is aiming to give 
them the best of their most ambitious 
dramatists as well as translations of 


ing suffered the mediaeval torture of the 
loss of his tongue.” 


The European theater is fertile in 
its suggestions of topics to artists, 
writes the art critic of the N. Y. Sun; 
but it is a field that is singularly neg- 
lected by the artists of this country. 
“The Idle Inn,” at least the second act 
of it, was a veritable feast for the eye 
of the artist: 


“The people of the play, particularly in 
the scene of the wedding in the second 
act, give countless suggestions. The cos- 
tumes are amazingly pretry and the super- 
numeraries have been chosen by some one 
with a keen eye for the picturesque. The 
group of young maidens are as fine ‘ma- 
terial’ as any painter could wish, and so, 
too, are the mysterious traveling mer- 
chants, the musicians, the old women and 
little children, and the actor who takes 
the part of the romantic hero, Mr. Ben- 
Ami.” 
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Science and Discovery °: 





HOW HONEY BEES DE- 
POSE THEIR QUEENS 


HAT can be said for 

the intelligence of in- 
sects which murder their 
mother—her upon whom 
the prosperity if not the 
very life of the home depends—and 
then, immediately after committing the 
crime, run about in a state of panic and 
despair, bemoaning their loss? At any 
rate, replies the careful student of bees, 
Canning Williams, in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, skeptical as some observers have 
long been on the subject, the fact itself 
is beyond dispute, altho “it sounds al- 
together too human in its utter fool- 
ishness to be true.” That wise little 
bundle of nerves and animation, the 
honey bee, is addicted to this strange 
act when her domestic economy is up- 
set. Perhaps it is a form of hysteria, 
for creatures of a delicate and high- 
strung nervous organization are liable 
to strange aberrations. The death of 
the queen, Canning Williams says, is 
brought about by suffocation, altho 
here again there is a dispute among the 
entomologists, some of whom think the 
catastrophe is precipitated by starva- 
tion. In any event, a knot of bees, 
about the size of a walnut, surrounds 
Her Majesty and literally hugs her to 
death. The procedure is so well es- 
tablished by the evidence, whatever 
some may think, that it has acquired 
among practical bee-keepers a special 
name—“balling” the queen. 

It might seem an easy and expedi- 
tious thing for a single bee to be chosen 
executioner and for her to compass the 
death of the sovereign of the hive by 
a sting or thrust or two and a particle 
of poison. For some reason not yet 
clearly ascertained the bees, altho 
thrifty economists in many other direc- 
tions, do not adopt this simple expe- 
dient. It is as tho no individual bee 
had the courage or the capacity to be- 
come the sole assassin. That is the im- 
pression of Maeterlinck, whose beauti- 
ful and famous study of the bee has 
been sneered at as merely literary by 
some scientists, when in reality he has 
shown himself perfectly accurate, even 
on this disputed point. Maeterlinck 
attributes the balling of the queen to a 
law which invests her with a kind of 
inviolability and prohibits the direct 


assault by any one bee. This may be 
poetical only and not a fact, but Mae- 
terlinck explains that this,is but an in- 
ference from a fact. The fact is there: 

“The act committed, a strange agita- 


tion takes possession of the bees. All 
work stops. The nectar may entice ever 


so seductively, but it is ignored. Their, 


grief is so great that it even overpowers 
their greed. They rush about the combs 
and the floor; they explore the entrance- 
porch and the alighting-board; they run 
up and down the front and the sides of 
the hive; in short, they search for their 
mother in every likely and unlikely place, 
and all the time her lifeless body lies in 
the citadel, soon to be cast as rubbish to 
the void. The commotion gradually sub- 
sides, and at the end of two or three days 
all signs of agitation have disappeared. 
But the colony, without its queen-mother, 
is in a-stricken, hopeless condition. The 
erstwhile industrious workers are dis- 
posed to linger and idle round the cabin 
door, and a general air of listlessness and 
indifference pervades the once busy place. 

“If there are in the hive eggs, or grubs 
(larve) not more than three days old, 
the bees set to work to construct royal 
cells (in shape something like an acorn), 
and to rear a few queens; but before a 
queen is reared, fertilized, and laying, a 
month or more may pass away, and in 
that time the colony rapidly. dwindles in 
population, and may become so weak as 
to necessitate its being united with an- 
other hive. Time can, of course, be saved 
by introducing to the stock a fertile queen. 
Experienced bee-keepers take care to 
have, in miniature or ‘nucleus’ hives, a 
few young laying queens on hand in readi- 
ness for emergencies of this kind; and 
those who are not so provided are usually 
able to purchase queens from dealers dur- 
ing the summer and autumn months. 

“The introduction of a new queen to a 
queenless stock is a ‘ticklish’ business, and 
even experts sometimes fail in the at- 
tempt. If the greafest care is not taken, 
the experiment may result in disaster—iu 
a repetition of the fatal ‘balling’ proce- 
dure. The longer a hive is without a 
queen, the more difficult it is to introduce 
one successfully. It is not easy to square 
this fact with the reputed intelligence of 
the bee, but so it is.” 

Let us assume that the bereaved api- 
arist has received a young fertile queen 
through the mails. She has arrived in 
a small wooden cage consisting of three 
apartments connected with each other 
by small tunnels or openings: 


A Revolution in the Hive 
is an Established Fact 
Despite the Skeptics 


“The queen and about a dozen atten- 
dants to feed her and keep her warm are 
in possession of two of the apartments, 
while the third is filled with food, con- 
sisting of a paste or candy made of icing- 
sugar and honey. The bees are confined 
by means of a piece of- wire gauze tacked 
on to the box. At the end of the cage 
there is a small hole which gives access 
to the food from the outside. The. bee- 
keeper goes to the hive into which he 
intends to introduce the new arrival, and 
carefully cuts out all the queen -cells 
which the bees have formed, for a colony 
is always less inclined to accept an alien 
sovereign if it has commenced to rear 
queens of its own. He then places the 
cage, gauze side downwards, immediately 
over the space between the two middle 
combs, covers up warmly, and, if he is 
wise, leaves things severely alone for a 
week. The bees at once become ‘aware 
of the presence of the strangers by their 
odor, and a fiercely hostile. attitude is 
taken up towards them. Infuriated but 
vain attempts are made to attack the new- 
comers, who, in their narrow prison, and 
in the midst of hundreds of bees clamor- 
ing for their lives, must experience any- 
thing but a happy time. If a prisoner 
should chance tc poke her leg through 
one of the openings in the e¢atzey .. ‘'s im- 
mediately seized in the stiong ‘mandibles 
of one of the storming-party, and a tug- 
of-war ensues, which sometimes. results 
in the limb being forcibly torn away, 
Queens have been known to lose a limb 
in this way, but they seem to manage as 
well on five legs as on six. 

“While this has been going on,'a few 
bees have discovered the way to ‘the 
candy, and are busily engaged, one at a 
time (for the passage is too small to ac- 
commodate more than one), in consuming 
it and, all unknown to themselves, pre- 
paring a way of escape for the queen and 
her retinue. After a dozen hours or so 
have passed, hostilities moderate, the bees 
in the cage begin to lose their own odor 
and to acquire that of the denizens of the 
hive, and before long a feeling of cool 
indifference takes the place of the former 
hot enmity. This in turn is followed by 
a sentiment of distinct friendliness, some 
of the younger and more amiable bees 
even going the length of offering food 
to Her Majesty, and she, nothing -loth to 
exchange candy for honey, accepts the 
gift with, doubtless, becoming grace. Still 
the excavators are proceeding steadily 
with their tunneling, and at the end of 
about thirty-six hours from the time the 
cage was placed in position a clear passage 
has been made, and the queen and her 
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attendants find their way along the corri- 
dor, and enter the hive proper. This is a 
critical time. A few crusty old spinsters 
(the older a bee becomes, the more wasp- 
ish it grows) are disposed to show. Her 
Majesty the cold shoulder, even if they 
are not so rude a$ to commit acts of open 
violence; but if the queen behaves herself 
with dignity and quietness, not arousing 
opposition by excitable behavior or in- 
viting attack by manifesting cowardice, 
the chances are that she will be accepted 
and will soon enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of her position.” 


The greatest care must be taken by 
the bee-keeper to avoid interference 
with the hive at this delicate stage of 
affairs. If he allows his curiosity to 


get the better of his judgment he will 
bring on the very tragedy he is most 
anxious to avoid. 

Bees depose their sovereign in other 
ways than by balling. The honey bee 
itself is a short-lived creature. In the 
height of the summer it works itself to 
death in about six or eight weeks. The 
natural life of a queen, on the other 
hand, extends to several years. She is 
at her best in the second summer. Bee- 
keepers who are abreast of the times 
rarely keep a queen after the second 
season. If left to themselves the bees 
will supersede a queen as soon as she 
shows signs of failing fecundity. The 
edict goes forth in the strange and 
mysterious Way of the hive that the 





COMING REVIVAL OF ANT- 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


RITISH scientists look for- 
ward with interest to the out- 
come of the expedition that 
will start for the South Pole 
next June under the leadership 

of Doctor John L. Cope, who went 
with the transarctic voyagers to the 
Ross Sea a few years ago. The first 
stop is to be made at New Zealand, 
after which it is hoped to make Mac- 
quarie speedily for the purposes of a 
geological survey. Then the expedi- 
tion proceeds to Scott Island to set 
up wireless and meteorological sta- 
tions. The next stand will be made at 
New Harbor, which is to be the head- 
quarters. With the ship and the aero- 
plane and the wireless equipment the 
expedition, wherever it happens to be, 
hopes to be constantly in touch with 
civilization. The use of the aeroplane 
ought to save a tortuous journey usual- 
ly lasting months. 

The distance to the South Pole from 
the base, the starting point of the aero- 
plane, according to a bulletin of the 
Geographical Society, is about 750 
miles. In case the aeroplane is lost, 
the expedition will have to sledge and 
get extra food supplies if it is to get 
back. With the weight of these para- 
phernalia food must be cut down se- 
verely. There may be difficulty in get- 
ting the aeroplane over the mountains. 
The present plan is to carry all the 
gasoline possible and then, half-way 
on the outward journey, just before a 
range of mountains is reached, store 
half the supply and pick it up on the 
return trip. 

In the domain of meteorology, with 
special reference to the agriculture of 
the southern continents, observations 
of vital importance are contemplated. 
It is well known by experts that great 
droughts, excessive rains, heat waves 
and unusual frosts are intimately re- 
lated not only to simultaneous but aiso 


to antecedent meteorological conditions 
in places far removed from the places 
affected. Antarctic data are essential 
if the physical processes involved are 
to be understood and accurate long- 
range forecasts are to be made for the 
benefit of the farmer. 

There is a theory that in view of 
the past geological history of the Ant- 
arctic it must contain coal beds of 
greater magnitude than any yet un- 
covered in recorded history. This fea- 
ture of the work of the expedition 
promises to be important. The serious 
difficulty will be the exploitation of the 
coal fields if ever they are found and 
delimited. There is no method known 
to man, observes London Nature, of 
winning coal from such a region as 
the Antarctic even if the mines were 
opened experimentally. The survey to 
be made will therefore merely confirm 
or disprove a theory long entertained 
by some geologists regarding the trop- 
ical past of the extreme tip of our 
globe. If a precious metal, say gold, 
were discovered, the case would be 
somewhat different, but there is no evi- 
dence that gold exists and no antece- 
dent probability of it, such as is estab- 
lished in the case of coal. 

The location of areas frequented by 
whales opens up a practical possibility, 
declares Professor R. C. Mossman, 
F.R.S.E., in the report to the geog- 
raphers. A new whaling center may 
be established far more important than 
the one which has been so successfully 
developed around South Georgia. 


“From a small beginning in 1905, the 
South Georgia whaling industry has 
grown to very large proportions, so that 
now no fewer than twenty-one companies 
are operating in the region known as the 
Dependencies of the Falkland Islands. 
The value of the whale-oil, the bone, and 
the guano now exceeds two million 
pounds sterling annually, and dividends 
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queen is to die. A few royal cells are 
formed and in due time the first prin- 
cess emerges from her cradle. She at 
once begins to kill her sisters. In this 
she will be aided by the workers. Until 
her strength has increased somewhat 
she avoids a meeting with the reigning 
sovereign. A few days pass and then, 
eager for the fray, the strong princess 
challenges the queen. The old bee is 
tired. She has lost much of her agility. 
At sight of her rival there is a first 
display of ardor for the combat and she 
wards off the blows of her antagonist. 
She fights a hopeless battle. Paralyzed 
by a deep thrust from her foe, she 
gives up the conflict. Her body is cast 
out ignominiously from the hive. 


An Expedition 'to the 
South Pole will Seek 
Coal and Use Airships 


of 100 per cent. have been paid. It is not 
too much to say that the annual produc- 
tion of over half a ‘million barrels of oil 
from this area was of the utmost value to 
the Allies in the manufacture af the muni- 
tions of war which, in the end, led to 
such an overwhelming superiority over 
the enemy. This very profitable indus- 
try, which accounts for more than half 
the world’s output of whale-oil, owes its 
inception to an Antarctic explorer, Cap- 
tain Carl Larsen; while the establishment 
of whaling-stations in the far South was 
rendered possible, in the first instance, by 
the scientific survey of Graham Land and 
Weddell Sea by the various expeditions 
which explored the regions south and east 
of Cape Horn between the years 1898 and 
1909. It is highly probable that similar 
whaling-centers will be formed in Ross 
Sea and other far southern waters, but 
before commercial enterprize can begin, 
the areas where whales abound must be 
located, and suitable harbors discovered.” 


When the men who will keep their 
lonely. vigil have been landed at Cape 
Crozier and the Barrier, the Terra 
Nova, a ship that has already figured 
conspicuously in the annals of polar 
exploration, will return to Wellington, 
New Zealand, and there load with coal 
and provisions to last four years. In 
the late winter of 1921 the vessel will 
begin her great voyage of circumnavi- 
gation. Aided tho it is to be by the 
experience, the improvements and the 
appliances for investigation which the 
modern antractic campaign has sug- 
gested, this voyage will nevertheless 
prove a formidable undertaking, writes 
Professor Mossman, for it will make 
great and almost continuous demands 
on the vigilance and the activity of the 
ship’s company in the fight with the 
forces of Nature. It is expected that 
the delimitation of the coast-line of 
Antarctica from east to west will ex- 
tend over three, possibly four, sea- 
sons. 
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A PERENNIAL RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


THE INEXPLICABLE 


CY- 


CLE OF THE SUN SPOTS 


HY we know no more 
about the sun spots than 
the fact that they travel 
in cycles is not easily 
accounted for, in view of 

the centuries of observation devoted 
to these mysteries. Galileo noticed 
long ago that the spots on the sun ap- 
parently moved across the disc. He 
correctly attributed this to a rotation 
of the sun, which he showed to be in 
the same direction as the rotation of 
the planets round the sun. When the 
facts were at length accepted there was 
much discussion as to the nature of 
the spots and the discussion has raged 
vainly ever since. Some have thought 
the spots to be a kind of cloud floating 
above the sun’s surface. They have 
been deemed masses of slag on a mol- 
ten sea. A great French astronomer 
urged his pupils to neglect these spots. 
They know no law, he said. 

In time a law was found for the 
behavior of the spots as a class, if not 
for the individual spot. Sometimes the 
sun shows many of them. Sometimes 
there are none or there seem to be 
no spots. Patient investigation has 
demonstrated that the times at which 
the greatest number—somewhere be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty—is visible, 
the times of greatest sun-spot activity, 
recur regularly at intervals of eleven 
years. The spots manifest themselves 
in cycles. 

They never appear outside a certain 
zone extending for thirty-five degrees 
or so of latitude on either side of the 
sun’s equator and very rarely actually 
on the sun’s equator itself. The way 
in which they are distributed within 
this zone at different periods of the 
cycle shows certain irregularities. A 
most curious fact is that the spots in 
different latitudes do not travel at the 
same angular rate. From their move- 
ment it appears that the solar surface 
rotates somewhat faster at the equator 
than near the poles, which, affirms the 
astronomer who writes to this effect in 
the London New Statesman, could not 
be the case if the spots were marks on 
a solid surface. The writer (E. N. 
da C. A.) says this inequality of rota- 
tion has been confirmed by special 
methods applied independently of sun 
spots and offers great difficulties in 
constructin#Y a workable theory of the 
sun: 


“There are, then, certain regularities in 
the movement and number of the spots, 
which, as we shall see, have considerable 
influences on our earth. The appearance 
of the spots themselves varies considera- 
bly from case to case, but there are gen- 
éral features which they have in com- 
mon. There is always a dark center, or 


umbra, surrounded by an irregular ring, 
the penumbra, lighter than the former, 
but darker than the solar surface. Fur- 
ther, round each spot. are bright patches, 
which have been shown to be elevations, 
known as faculae. When we speak of a 
spot as being dark it is, of course, only 
in relation to the intense brightness of 
the rest of the surface—it has been calcu- 
lated that the ‘black’ of the spot is really 
500 times as bright as the full moon. 
Often the spot appears bridged across 
by a bar of light, and there is no par- 
ticular shape which can be specified as 
that of the typical spot. As for size, 
the great spot of 1858 was as wide across 
as 18 earths touching one another; but 
this is unusual, spots about three earth 
diameters across being common. An in- 
dividual spot may last for a few days 
before disappearing, or for some months, 
in the latter case going round the sun and 
reappearing several times, as the sun re- 
volves once in about 27 days. It will thus 
be seen that it is only when considering 
the behavior of the spots as a whole that 
we can talk of regularity; of an indi- 
vidual spot little can be predicted so far.” 


Everything indicates that the main 
body of the sun, the mass which we 
see with the naked eye, is not a solid 
sphere but a pasty mass which may 
consist of gases highly condensed un- 
der enormous pressures, containing 
solid and liquid particles: 


“It is probable that the matter of which 
it is composed can circulate in slow cur- 
rents. It is this sphere which gives out 
the white sunlight capable of being re- 
solved by the prism into a continuous 
band of color, varying from red to violet, 
the spectrum demonstrated by Newton. 
It is known as the photosphere. When 
the sun is hidden by eclipse, so that its 
dazzling light does not fill the sky, we 
see that this photosphere is surrounded 
by a comparatively narrow, rosy halo, 
the chromosphere, from which promi- 
nences stand like tongues of flame. Fur- 
ther, outside this there is a very much 
broader halo of pearly white color, which 
may be broader than the sun itself, the 
solar corona. Neither the chromosphere 
nor the corona can be seen directly in the 
ordinary way, as their light is very feeble 
compared with that of the sun—of the 
photosphere, rather. We look through 
these surrounding atmospheres straight 
down upon the photosphere itself. Mod- 
ern physical science has, however, put at 
our disposal in the spectroscope and the 
photographic plate powerful instruments 
which have rendered us largely indepen- 
dent of eclipses for investigating the 
chromosphere. A combination of the 
telescope, spectroscope and camera, with 
a certain device of moving slits, the whole 
forming an instrument known as a spec- 
tro-heliograph, enables us to photograph 
the sun, using light of one color, or 
more correctly of one wave-length, alone. 
Since different layers of the chromosphere 
contain different gases, each giving out a 
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Centuries of Observation 
and the Progress of Physics 
Leave Them a Mystery 


light peculiar to itself, we can, by work- 
ing with one light alone, get a photograph 
giving an idea of the distribution of the 
different gases: certain refinements en- 
able us to distinguish between gases at 
higher and lower levels. (As a very 
rough analogy we may point out that if 
we photographed a distant apple-tree by 
red light alone we should have a picture 
giving us the distribution of apples, by 
green light the distribution of leaves, and 
so on.) These photographs, taken with 
particular lines, and parts of lines, of 
hydrogen, calcium and so on have done 
much to clear up the nature of the spots 
and their accompanying faculae.” 


In interpreting the results won with 
all these instruments, the knowledge 
recently gained in the laboratory as to 
the interdependence of light, electricity 
and magnetism has played a great part. 
It is now known that the spectral lines 
of the light are modified in a certain 
way when the source of this light is in 
the neighborhood of a magnet. The 
eminent Professor Hale found that the 
light from sun spots shows the effect of 
a powerful magnetic field—of such a 
field as would be caused by the whirl of 
electrified particles round an axis at 
right angles to the face of the sun, 
such a vortex as the water makes when 
running out of an old-fashioned bath. 
If the water is looked at from above, 
the center of this vortex appears black; 
but, of course, the sun spot is not quite 
as simple as that: 


“There is not perfect unanimity as to 
the structure of a sun-spot—it would be 
strange if there were, considering the 
difficulties of obtaining data on which to 
found a theory. The most plausible idea 
seems to be that the cause of a spot is 
the formation of a long whirl or vortex 
by the friction of the internal layers of 
the photosphere across one another. The 
ends of this vortex appear on either side 
of the solar equator, forming depressions 
in the surface, and creating suction which 
draws down streams of relatively cold 
gases from above and from the sides. The 
masses of gas displaced by the hollow 
may give rise to the faculae.” 


The magnetic behavior of the earth 
and the appearance of the solar auro- 
rae are the two chief earthly witnesses 
to the influence of the sun spots. The 
direction in which the magnetic needle 
points undergoes slight daily varia- 
tions, and it has been shown that the 
average size of this very small oscilla- 
tion varies from year to year, but goes 
through cycles just as do the number 
of sun spots, the period during two 
maxima being the spot period of about 
eleven years. Besides these very small 
movements of the needle there are sud- 
den departures from the normal posi- 
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tion which indicate what are known so 
widely as “magnetic storms.” It has 
been found that these vary in strength 
and number, also following closely the 
sun-spot. period. Still more striking, 
because more completely explained in 
the light of the new physics, is the. de- 
pendence of the aurora: 


“The frequency of displays follows the 
cycle of the spots, the years of greatest 
frequency being always years of sun-spot 
maxima. We have, therefore, to account 
for two effects, one magnetic and the 
other luminous, bound up with the ap- 
pearance of sun-spots. The magnetic ef- 
fect cannot be due directly to the mag- 
netism of the sun itself, since no charge 
of this kind could be large enough to be 
detected by our instruments at the enor- 
mous distance. Rather, both effects must 
have their origin in electrical radiations 
of some kind sent out by the sun, in all 


probability streams of electrified particles, 
such as produce in the laboratory brilliant 
luminous effects in gases at low pressure, 
and influence the electric currents, and 
consequently the magnetic forces, in such 
gases. It is almost certain that the «sun 
sends out negatively charged electrons, or 
cathode rays; in addition, there is evi- 
dence of the presence of radium in the 
sun’s chromosphere, which would lead to 
a radiation of positively charged atoms 
of helium, or alpha rays. Further, there 
may be a discharge of actual particles of 
matter carrying electric charges. Any of 
these radiations will produce electrical 
effects. The earth being itself a magnet, 
the laws of electricity require that the 
stream of charged particles, of any kind, 
should be concentrated near the earth’s 
magnetic pole according to certain rules, 
and a body of distinguished Scandinavian 
workers have shown that the distribution 
of the aurorae round the pole is just such 
as would be expected from the action of 





A GEOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO OUR APE-LIKE ANCESTRY 


F man is considered to be derived 
from apes it is necessary to know 
whether an assumed ancestor of 
the anthropoid kind existed before 
man appeared. It is also essential 

to trace the evolution of these assumed 
ancestors up to the branching off of 
man, to trace man back toward the type 
from which he developed, or is pre- 
sumed to have developed. Out of the 
record of anthropoid history it is to 
be expected ‘that we shall ultimately 
obtain ‘most important evidence bear- 
ing upon the question of man’s rela- 
tionship to the other mammals. Un- 
fortunately, observes Professor John 
C. Merriam, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in the \Scientific Monthly, the 
available remains of fossil apes are ex- 
ceedingly fragmentary and include only 
a limited representation of skeletal 
parts. Important specimens have been 
secured from a few localities in Eu- 
rope, from northern Africa, and, most 
significant of all, from the great series 
of Siwalik formations of southern Asia 
representing a large portion of the 
later geological record. 


“The occurrences of this group in the 
Siwalik beds of northern India are of 
unusual importance, as the formations are 
of considerable geographic extent, of ex- 
traordinary thickness, of long geologic 
range, the relations of the strata are fair- 
ly €lear, and there is a splendid repre- 
sentation of a long.sequence of mam- 
malian faunas associated with the anthro- 
poids. Study of the Siwalik deposits has 
been followed through the work of the 
Geological Survey of India for many 
years, and most interesting results have 
been secured, especially by Lydekker and 
Pilgrim. No remains of anthropoids are 
certainly known from the western hemi- 
sphere. 


“The primate or man-monkey group 
was in existence, cleariy defined, con- 
siderably differentiated and widely dis- 
tributed in Eocene time, five periods be- 
fore the present day, or at the beginning 
of the stage of dominance of the great 
mammal group. The anthropoid or ape 
division of the primates was distinctly 
represented in Africa in the second or 
Oligocene period of the mammal age. 
By the middle of the third or Miocene 
period, forms having in general the char- 
acteristics of the orang and the gorilla 
are found in Asia, and a representative of 
the gibbons was present in Europe. 
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the earth on a stream of electrified par- 
ticles from the sun producing luminous 
effects in the upper atmospheré. The 
magnetic storms and disturbances have 
been attributed to electrical influence of 
both the ultra-violet light of the sun, 
and of the electrons which it must give 
out, on the electric currents in the upper 
atmosphere.” 


One fact comes out distinctly—the 
spots are signs of solar activity. This 
activity, accompanied by increased ra- 
diations of electrified particles, has a 
profound influence on earthly phe- 
nomena. The great Herschel was led 
to affirm that the price of bread was 
influenced by sun spots. It may be so. 
The many attempts to establish a con- 
nection between the weather and the 
sun-spots have led only to popular delu- 
sions, altho some relationship may yet 
be found. 


Why Sensational Revela- 
tions May Be Expected 
in the Next Ten Years 


“Altho the known fossil remains of 
anthropoids are fragmentary, the avail- 
able material is sufficient to show dis- 
tinctlyea considerable range of forms in 
which there are present characters ap- 
proaching those of the human type, as 
well as the diagnostic features of the 
gorilla and chimpanzee.” 

Taking the sequence of anthropoid 
forms as we know it, adds Professor 
Merriam, we find that in the earlier 
portion of Cenozoic time only relative- 
ly simple types are known, in which are 
foreshadowed characters of both the 
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THE PREHISTORIC CONTEMPORARIES 


This diagrammatic representation of the lengths of time over which the 
various geological periods extended is designed to afford a revised idea of the 
periods in which prehistoric man flourished. 
Gregory, of the geological succession and provisional lines of descent of man 


It affords a conspectus, after W. K. 
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typical anthropoid and gibbon types. 
In middle and late Miocene periods, the 
gibbon. beconf’s_ distinctly separated 
from the true apes, and there appears a 
group of several genera including char- 
acters of orangs, chimpanzees, gorillas 
and human beings. As we proceed 
through the Cenozoic era or period, 
these groups become sharply defined, 
until by the end of the Pliocene they 
are clearly separated, as at the present 
time, and in their development have 


AUTOMOBILES OR FISHES? 


passed through stages from some one 
of which the line of evolution to man 
may well have originated. 

A number of exceedingly fragmen- 
tary fossil specimens from America 
doubtfully referred to the anthropoid 
group are generally presumed to repre- 
sent members of the Suidae or pig 
family. Inasmuch as we are just be- 
ginning to obtain a knowledge of the 
Pliocene, which is the vitally important 
period in any consideration of earliest 





THE TAR-ROAD THREAT 
TO THE SALMON SUPPLY 


OR some little time past there 
has proceeded in England 
an agitation among anglers 
against the tar road. That 
kind of. thorofare seems to 
exert a baneful influence upon the 
trout stream. Automobilists have in- 
sisted that the trout is not of such vast 
importance that good roads ought to 
be sacrificed for its sake. In France 
and in Germany the question has given 
rise to controversy without much 
definite result. The dispute has re- 
cently taken a new turn because of 
the alarm over the food supply. The 
assertion is made that the tar road 
threatens the salmon, and since salmon 
are a vital item in the national food 
supply there has been considerable agi- 
tation against the tar road. In the 
words of a well-known nature student, 
Hgrace Hutchinson, writing for The 
Westisinstor Gazette (London) : 


“The salmon is a great food fish of the 
people. Its catching is an affair which 
occupies many netsmen. Of course, the 
mere affair of rod and line, with fly at 
one end and fool at the other, does not 
count, tho the local rates would fall a 
good deal heavier on the natives in many 
places but for the high value of the rod- 
fishing in the rivers near which they live; 
but the salmon-catching industry in the 
nets has some wage-earning importance. 
In order, therefore, to preserve this food 
supply for the people, it behooves us to 
do as little as possible in the way of 
river-pollution while we make our roads 
tolerable both for traffic and for those 
who live along them. That is the problem. 
It is a problem which has been rather 
complicated than elucidated by some of 
the pretended solutions. We have had 
presented to us a tarring componnd said 
to be non-injurious to fish life, and asser- 
tion has been supported by experiment 
made on unfortunate trout to whom has 
been floated down some of the fluid im- 
pregnated with this compound. Fish have 
been found to support life in it tolerably. 
But then, trout in the rivers ‘feed on in- 
sects and molluscs and crustacea, which 
have their multitudinous life in the 
stream. These smaller creatures are in 
part carnivorous, enjoying a merry life 


of prey on each other, and in part are 
vegetarians, feeding on the aquatic weed. 
Therefore, before we can say that road- 
washings are non-injurious to the trout, 
and equally to the salmon in their early 
fresh-water days, we have to demonstrate 
not only that they do not affect the fish 
directly, but also that they are not likely 
to be fatal to the other forms of aquatic 
life, animal or vegetable, on which the 
fish depend. In the opinion of many who 
have had the best opoprtunity of studying 
the question, it is by the destruction of 
insects, crustacea and molluscs, far more 
than by carrying death directly to the fish 
that the road-washings are fatal. And I 
believe that we do more rightly to call 
the deadly agent by the name of road- 
washings than of tar-effluent, or any such 
more specific term; for I believe that, 
quite apart from evil chemicals in the tar 
compound itself, the merely mechanical 
fact that it water-proofs the road sur- 
face, and leaves it with scarcely any of 
the absorbent quality of the macadam, is 
quite sufficient cause of all the trouble. 
What that waterproofing means is that all 
the oil from the motors and all the many- 
germed dirt of various kinds that is de- 
posited on the roads lie there, without 
sinking in, until down comes a plump 
of rain, and then all this insanitary filth 
is carried off at once into the gutters, into 
the rivulets, and finally into the rivers, 
where it is the direct or indirect agent of 
death to little fishes.” 


What the remedy is to be this ob- 
server of the tragedy says he can not 
imagine. The roads have to be tarred. 
The question is whether the chemicals 
used in the attainment ofgood roads 
can not be clarified or purified of their 
baneful chemical ingredients. Itmight 

be done in some instances, and Mr. 
Hutchinson thinks experiments should 
begin at once. Otherwise the evil will 
be well nigh beyond remedy. The 
salmon is such a valuable fish that a 
considerable sum of mony might well 
be expended in tests: 


“Probably one would need to be a 
mechanical engineer by profession, and 
perhaps of rather a special brand, to know 
best how to conduct experiments to this 
end. It is certain that the worst harm 
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human history, and since the American 
“assemblages” in which the doubtful 
anthropoids appear are in many re- 
spects close to faunas of Asia and 
Europe in which anthropoids occur, 
it is not impossible that members of 
this group may yet be recognized: 


“Of all the remaining unsolved prob- 
lems of evolution one of the most im- 
portant seems to rest in the working out 
of the later paleontologic history of the 
anthropoids.” 


Good Roads That Men- 
ace a Staple Article 
in the Food Supply 


is done and the most general destruction 
of fish life inflicted where a tarred road 
crosses the river directly or where it runs 
for some distance close alongside of it. 
It appears that where the washings have 
some little space to travel before they 
enter the stream where the fish live (and 
die) a good measure of this poison is 
deposited by the way, or is otherwise 
mitigated. This seems to encourage the 
inference that if the washings could be 
caught in some receiving tank or reservoir 
in the space between road and river, and 
the floating scum were allowed to flow 
off, by some overflow arrangement, which 
would not conduct immediately into the 
river, they wouldthen lose much of their 
virulence. I suggest the overflow plan, 
because most of their deadliness consists, 
in all likelihood, of oil that floats on the 
surface. Is it not by coating the surface 
of the water with oil that we kill down 
the mosquito that carries the .malaria? 
So, too, must the oil kill the larval life.” 























OF PREHISTORIC MAN 
This study from a living ee affords 


THE RELI 
an idea of the anatomical modification of 
the ape into the man which was the first of 
all to take place. 
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RESUMPTION OF 


AFTER ITS INTERRUPTION 


MEMBER of that distin- 
- guished family, the Bec- 
querels, famous because it 
-ncluded, among other im- 
mortals, the discoverer of 
radio-activity, has for some time been 
conducting experiments to ascertain if 
the seeds of plants can survive ex- 
posure to very low temperatures. Such 
temperatures can be produced in the 
laboratory by the use of recently per- 
fected methods and new devices. An 
account of these experiments was 
given to the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences as long as five years ago, Pro- 
fessor Becquerel recording the result 
of using a temperature very near to 
that of the total absence of that molec- 
ular movement or vibration which is 
called by the laity “heat.” The Bec- 
querel investigations were almost to- 
tally neglected outside of scientific 
circles on account of the absorption of 
the general mind in the war. 

The condition vaguely described as 
the absence of “heat” can now be at- 
tained by the use of liquid hydrogen. 
This enables us by its evaporation to 
come within a few degrees of “abso- 
lute zero.” The distinguished English 
scientist, Sir Ray Lankester, says in 
the London Telegraph: 


“As we pass from the temperature at 
which water is solid to that much lower 
or diminished condition of hotness at 
which mercury becomes solid, the shrink- 
ing column of the thermometer (in which 
a liquid is used not rendered solid by this 
amount of cooling) falls through 39 de- 
grees of the centigrade size, so that we 
say that mercury freezes at minus 39 or 
at 39 degrees below zero of the centigrade 
scale. The conclusion has now been 
reached that the absolute zero or cessa- 
tion of all heat in a body is represented 
by a fall of no less than 273 degrees be- 
low zero on the centigrade scale. Hydro- 
gen gas becomes a liquid at 252 degrees 
below zero centigrade, and a solid at 264 
degrees. If we start our counting of 
those degrees or increments of heat, of 
which there are 100 between the freezing 
and boiling points of water, at the abso- 
lute zero or condition of total absence 
of heat, we must say that hydrogen ‘melts’ 
—that is, passes from the solid to the 
liquid state—at 11 degrees (absolute), 
and boils at about 20 degrees, whilst water 
does not melt until 273 degrees (absolute) 
of temperature are reached, and boils at 
373 degrees above the absolute zero.” 


Numerous observers have experi- 
mented on the influence of very low 
temperatures on seeds and have uni- 
formly shown that the power of ger- 
mination and healthy growth of the 
seeds is not destroyed by exposure to 
very low temperatures: 


CURRENT OPINION FOR DECEMBER 


LIFE 


“The celebrated Swiss botanist, De 
Candolle, published the first careful ob- 
servations on this subject in conjunction 
with Raoul Pictet, who had devised an 
apparatus for producing exceedingly low 
temperatures. Pictet in 1893 exposed va- 
rious bacteria and also seeds to a tem- 
perature of nearly 200 degrees below zero 
centigrade without injury to them. They 
‘resumed’ their life when gradually re- 
stored to the normal temperature. Pictet 
concluded that since all chemical action 
of the kind which goes on in living things 
requires a certain degree of temperature 
for its occurrence, and that this is demon- 
strably considerably higher than minus 
100 degrees centigrade, we must suppose 
that all chemical action in living things (as 
in nearly all other bodies) is annihilated 
at 100 degrees below zero centigrade. Ac- 
cordingly he maintained that what we call 
‘life,’ or ‘living,’ is a manifestation of 
chemical forces similar to those shown in 
other natural bodies, and liable to inter- 
ruption and resumption by the operation 
of unfavorable or favorable conditions as 
are other chemical processes. In 1897, 
Mr. Horace Brown and Mr. F. Escombe 
published an account of experiments in 
which they exposed seeds of twelve plants 
belonging to widely different natural or- 
ders to a temperature varying from 183 
degrees to 192 degrees below zero centi- 
grade for a period of 110 consecutive 
hours (about four days and a half). As 
a result the germinative powers of the 
seeds showed no appreciable difference 
from that of seed not subjected to cold, 
and they produced healthy plants. The 
low temperature was obtained by the use 
of liquid air in a vacuum-jacketed flask 
(like the well-known ‘thermos’ flasks), 
into which the seeds were introduced in 
thin glass tubes. Professor McKendrick 
had previously shown that the putrescence 
of meat, blood and milk by bacteria in- 
festing them was not prevented by expos- 
ing those substances for one hour to a 
temperature of 182 degrees below zero 
centigrade, since the putrefactive bacteria 
present in those substances were not de- 
stroyed by that degree of cold. He also 
showed that seeds would germinate after 
exposure to like treatment.” 


The action of extreme cold in arrest- 
ing life in such minute organisms as 
plant seeds and bacteria without de- 
stroying the possibility of the resump- 
tion of those chemical and physical 
changes when warmth is restored, is 
dependent on the fact that those chem- 
ical changes can proceed only in and 
by the aid of water in the liquid state. 
When thoroly frozen the chemical con- 
stituents of minute organisms and seeds 
become solid and can no longer act on 
one another or be acted on by sur- 
rounding chemical bodies equally re- 
duced in temperature. They may be 
compared with the solid dry constitu- 
ents of a Seidlitz powder, one an acid 
and the other a carbonate. So long as 





Organisms That Suspend the Vital 
Processes Indefinit 
Reanimated by Temperature 


gly Unless 


they are dry they remain—when mixed 
and shaken together — inert, without 
action on one another. Even if one is 
dissolved in water and then frozen 
solid and mixed in a powdered state 
with the other at an equally low tem- 
perature the mixture remains dry and 
inert. Nothing happens so long as the 
low temperature is maintained. If we 
raise the temperature above the freez- 
ing point so as to liquefy the solution, 
chemical action will immediately ensue. 
With much fizzing and escape of gas 
the two chemicals will unite. 

The effect of cold on living matter is 
of this nature. It is a real suspension 
of the changes which were—however 
slowly and quietly — going on before 
complete solidification of the proto- 
plasm by freezing. A frozen seed and 
frozen bacteria are in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 


“It is not the fact that absolutely all 
chemical union and change whatsoever is 
prevented—that is to say, arrested or sus- 
pended—by extreme cold, altho the union 
with oxygen and other such changes of 
the essential material of living things, 
which we call ‘protoplasm,’ and most other 
chemical changes are thus arrested or 
suspended. The most striking exception 
is that of the most active of all elements, 
the gas fluorine, which becomes a liquid 
at 210 degrees below zero centigrade, and 
in that condition attacks turpentine if 
brought into contact with it at the same 
low temperature with explosive force. 
Even solid fluorine combines with liquid 
hydrogen with violent explosion. It 
seems certain, however, that elements or 
chemical compounds brought into the solid 
(not merely liquid) condition by extreme 
cold cannot act chemically upon other 
bodies in the same solid condition, even 
when they would at normal temperatures 
so act with the greatest readiness, because 
they are then either liquid or gaseous.” 


Interest and discussions were aroused 
some years ago by the drying up of 
aquatic animalcules, such as the roti- 
fers (wheel animalcules) and tardi- 
grades (bear animalcules), and the fact 
that after their preservation as mere 
dust for many months dried on a glass- 
slip they could be revived and made to 
return to life by wetting them with a 
minute drop of water. The process of 
revival could be watched under the 
microscope: 


“The yellow slime-fungus called ‘flow- 
ers of tan,’ after creeping as a naked net- 
work of protoplasm over the ‘spent tan,’ 
thrown out from tan-pits, will in dry 
weather gather itself into little knobs, 
each of which is as hard and brittle as 
a piece of sealing-wax. Yet (as I have 
repeatedly experienced in using ma- 
terial given to me by the great botanist, 
de Bary) a fragment of one of these 
hard pies, if carefully guarded in a dry 
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A WAY TO EXTERMINATE SOME PESTS 


pill-box for two or three years, will when 
placed on a film of water at summer-heat 
gradually absorb moisture and expand 
itself into threads of creeping, flowing 
protoplasm, nourish itself, and grow and 
reproduce. It was formerly suggested in 
regard to these cases of resuscitation 
after drying, as also in the case of seeds 
which germinate after being kept in a 
dry condition for many years, that really 
they were not thoroly dried, but were 
sufficiently moist to allow of very slow 


PARASITES THAT 
PREY ON PARASITES 


OT many people, outside the 

ranks of entomologists, are 

aware that caterpillars them- 

selves are subject to the at- 

tacks of hymenopterous and 
other parasites. In the order Hymen- 
optera there are five or more families, 
all the members of which live, during 
their larval stage, as parasites. The 
adult ichneumons and their allies are 
four-winged, active insects, which lead 
independent lives. The female, with 
her sharp ovipositor, lays her eggs in 
or on some caterpillar in her vicinity. 
The young Ichneumon burrows as a 
grub into the body of the caterpillar, 
feeding on its tissues but never imme- 
diately attacking vital organs which 
would cause the death of the host. The 
caterpillar lives, with the grub inside, 
usually until the time for pupation 
arrives. In many cases it pupates with 
the parasite still feeding within, but it 
never comes to maturity. The ichneu- 
mon pupates within the host’s body or 
in a silken cocoon outside. From the 
pupa emerges the perfect ichneumon, 
which seeks a new caterpillar for a 
victim. 

These details are extracted from a 
study in insect parasitism by Doctor 
Howard, the eminent entomologist to 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. He sought an explana- 
tion of the mystery of the disappear- 
ance of the caterpillar of the tussock 
moth. The facts received little notice 
except among the experts until the war 
brought the insect life of Europe into 
unrestrained activity. England and 
France have been ravaged by caterpil- 


lars and the United States last summer - 


experienced a veritable plague. The 
studies of Doctor Howard were gone 
over and made the subject of analysis 
in the London Times by an entomolo- 
gist whose paper we are following. 
He reminds us that not long ago the 
shade trees of Washington were devas- 
tated by caterpillars of this tussock 
moth. An army of parites appeared 
on the scene and made their presence 
felt in such fashion that the moths 
were reduced to harmless numbers. 


oxidation and gas exchange, which it was 
said was so small in amount as to escape 
observation. There was a plausible com- 
parison of the condition of these dried 
organisms to that of hibernating mam- 
mals and comatose men. It was held that 
here, too, the life-processes were not ab- 
solutely arrested, but reduced to an im- 
perceptible minimum. 

“This view of the matter was connected, 
no doubt, with a traditional assumption 
that life was an entity—an ‘anima ani- 
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mans’—which entered a living body, kept 
it continually ‘going’ or ‘living,’ and if 
driven out from it could not return. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
seems to have been (perhaps unconscious- 
ly) affected by this traditional view, since 
he defined life as ‘the continuous [that is 
the important word] adaptation of inter- 
nal to external relations.’ This definition 
prejudiced the view of some distinguished 
physiologists on the question of ‘suspend- 
ed animation.” 


An Investigation That May Lead 
to a Successful War on the Cat- 
erpillar and Similar Pests 


These details must be recalled be- 
cause they are typical, our contem- 
porary says, of the way in which the 
rapid multiplication of injurious in- 
sects is suddenly interrupted by their 
enemies. There was a rapid and enor- 
mous increase of the hairy caterpillars 
some years back and by the time the 
third generation of them had made its 
appearance on the Washington trees it 
was noticed that parasitic and preda- 
cious insects were present in hordes. 
The cocoons of the second generation 
were the rallying point of armies of 
ichneumon and “chalcide” flies, while 
several species of predatory heterop- 
tera were present in multitudes. In 
this conflict the parasites of the tus- 
sock moth were in turn attacked by 
parasites of their own, and these hyper- 
parasites were in due course parasitized 
by yet another group of tertiary para- 
sites. 

By the time the caterpillar plague 
culminated there was hardly a tree that 
was not badly damaged or defoliated. 
The parasites were, however, rapidly 
developed. Some of them required 
only two weeks for the development 
of an entire generation. They became 
so numerous that it was an exception 
to find a healthy caterpillar which one 
of the parasites was not engaged in 
stinging. Ultimately all but a small 
fraction of the caterpillars became 
parasitized. 

The most abundant parasites were 
two hymenoptera belonging respective- 
ly to the families ichneumonide and 
chalcide. Very few hyperparasites 
were reared in the autumn of the year. 
Then the moths. laid their eggs, which 
hibernated successfully, and in April 
and May there was an abundant hatch- 
ing of young caterpillars. In the 
meantime the primary parasites had 
also hibernated and made their pres- 
ence felt. The first generation of tus- 
sock moth caterpillars was all but ex- 
terminated. On the trees where the 
season before there had been thousands 
it was now difficult to collect enough 
caterpillars to carry on the rearing- 
cage experiments. For the purposes 


of one experiment 624 moth cocoons 
were collected. Out of these only 
twelve moths but no less than 916 para- 
sites emerged. All but 64 of the para- 
sites were primary and therefore di- 
rectly destructive of the moths. In the 
later months of the following year the 
abundant presence of hyperparasites 
was made manifest. Many hundreds 
of a minute insect and also an insect 
called hymenopteron were reared from 
the cocoons of “pimpla,” the p:imary 
parasite of the tussock moth. The 
caterpillars of the moth began soon 
enough to benefit by this advantage and 
healthy specimens were easier to find. 


“The effect of this hyperparasitism be- 
gan to be noticed by the time the third 
generation of tussock moth caterpillars of 
that season became full grown. It might 
have been expected that a period of abun- 
dance of tertiary parasites would have 
followed that of the secondary parasites. 
This, however, was not the case. Ter- 
tiary parasitism seemed to be compara- 
tively rare. It was only definitely proved 
in the case of Asecodes albitarsis, whose 
immediate host is the minute Hymenop- 
teron Dibrachys boucheanus mentioned 
above. That latter insect is usually a 
secondary parasite, but evidence was ob- 
tained that it sometimes was a tertiary 
parasite. In that case, obviously, it ceases 
to be a benefactor and plays the part of 
an enemy to the tussock moth. The study 
of parasitism has shown that the series 
of ichneumon larve, one within another, 
does not proceed indefinitely. There must 
be a limit to this work of parasite upon 
parasite at some point. It seems certain 
that tertiary parasitism is rare. Quater- 
nary parasitism seldom occurs, and these 
Washington observers can only point to 
one doubtful case.” 


The parasites that prey on parasites 
seem then to afford us a road to salva- 
tion from the pests that destroy vegeta- 
tion. The fact that the field has been 
so little explored accounts for the de- 
vastations of insects in the past: year. 
Perhaps the war caused the interrup- 
tion of research, but the likelier ex- 
planation is that the withdrawal of 
many men from agriculture mitigated 
the severity of the campaign. 











SHOULD MINISTERS 
GO ON STRIKE? 


HE pay of the preacher is a 

burning topic in religious cir- 

cles. Not long ago, Dr. John 

Roach Straton, of the Cal- 

vary Baptist Church of New 
York, preached a sermon in which 
he semi-humorously raised the ques- 
tion of whether the preachers 
ought to fall in line with other wage- 
earners and go on strike. More re- 
cently, Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley, of 
Chicago, speaking before the National 
Training School which the Interchurch 
World Movement has been conducting 
at Atlantic City, said: 


“The number of ministers of all evan- 
gelical denominations in the country who 
receive a $5,000 salary can be counted on 
the fingers of both hands. Nearly as rare 
is the minister who gets $4,000, while the 
average is between $1,000 and $2,000, 
with a host of clergymen receiving less 
than $1,000. 

“In the Methodist Episcopal Church the 
average layman pays only one cent a 
week for clergymen’s salaries more than 
his father paid a generation ago and not 
one mill more a week than he himself 
paid ten years ago. His contributions to 
governmental, benevolent and_ religious 
agencies have vastly increased, but to him 
the pastor is the forgotten man. 


“In the Baptist Church the average sal- 
ary, outside of a few large city churches, 
amounts to $1.87 a day. Try that wage 
on an Italian shoveler and see where you 
come out. Only eight out of one hundred 
pastors receive as much as $1,500 a year.” 


That many pastors are compelled to 
sell books or insurance or engage in 
some income-earning occupation as a 
side issue, is well known. Less than 
half of the Baptist churches, it appears 
from the Standard (Chicago), have 
increased the pastor’s salary within re- 
cent years; while the Boston Congre- 
gationalist reports that only 700 out 
of 6,000 churches in the Congrega- 
tional fellowship in the United States, 
have raised the ministerial stipend 
during the past year. “Of all the 
servants of the public,” the Congrega- 
tionalist remarks, “the minister in 
these critical days is the most help- 
less.” It continues: 


“Members of every other class of 
workers in the community, from the man 
who collects the garbage at your door to 
civil engineers and architects of the first 
rank, are having their incomes advanced. 
Even when the minister’s salary is raised 
the increase is often so slight as hardly 
to entitle the church to a place on our 
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A CLERICAL WALK-OUT 


This sketch by a New York Tribune artist was inspired by a sermon in 
ohn Roach Straton, of Calvary Church, New York, raised 
the question of whether the preachers ought to fall in line with other wage- 

















A Discussion of Some 
of the Problems of 
Underpaid Pastors 


Roll of Honor. A fifty or hundred dollar 
increase may in some cases represent all 
that a church can afford to do, but cer- 
tainly not in other cases. Said a promi- 
nent New York business man in our of- 
fice the other day, ‘Why, our minister is 
getting $4,000 and they are talking of 
making it five. What he really ought to 
get is $8,000 in view of the doubling of 
the cost of living for him and everybody 
else.’ 

“Even the teachers who also follow an 
idealistic calling are organizing in their 
own behalf, but there is something about 
the Christian ministry which prevents 
sensitive men who have chosen it for 
their life work from bringing to bear 
upon a situation that ought to be reme- 
died, the force that goes with organiza- 
tion and mass movements.” 


Writing on the same subject in the 
Boston Methodist weekly, Zion’s Her- 
ald, Halford E. Luccock says: 


“No one believes that Methodist min- 
isters will go on strike or even present 
their demands. There is among them too 
great a love for the church and too gen- 
uine a devotion to Jesus Christ. The an- 
cient spirit of sacrifice is not a spent 
force. It is not asked, and probably is 
not desirable, that pastors should be 
placed on a mercantile basis and ‘paid 
what they are worth.’ To make the min- 
istry a remunerative profession and elimi- 
nate the heroic and sacrificial would be 
to destroy its power. But there is a 
point beyond which sacrifice cannot go 
without danger of paralyzing a pastor’s 
efficiency, of undermining his courage and 
jeopardizing a decent standard of living 
for himself and family. 

“Methodism has arrived at that criti- 
cal juncture. There has been little com- 
plaint, but men have suffered in silence. 
The difficulty is already beginning to be 
felt of holding preachers to the tasks that 
do not provide an adequate living. One 
district superintendent in Ohio quotes 


-from a letter from one of his preachers: 


‘The time is fast approaching, unless 
something takes place to prevent it, when 
I must quit the ministry, if I am to sup- 
port my family and pay my debts. 

Every dollar we spend from now till 
the beginning of the new Conference year 
will be borrowed money. I am 
selling my seven-volume Hastings, my 
Schaff-Herzog, and all the books I can 
spare. I will advertise for sale my Neo- 
style. my new Hammond typewriter 
which I just succeeded in paying for, but 
cannot hold, and possibly my roll-top 
desk. It breaks my heart to part with 
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ARMENIA LOOKING FOR A “BIG BROTHER” 


my tools, but we have to eat, we have to 
wear clothes, and our debts must be 
paid.’ 

“Such ministers will not ‘strike,’ but 
they will be driven into other occupations. 
And many others like them, facing the 
problem of their life-work—and this is 
the matter of crucial moment, let the 
church mark it well—will not be courage- 
ous enough to risk the hazard of condi- 


tions which have broken the courage of 
some of God’s bravest men.” 


In connection with these and similar 
protests, it is interesting to note that 
the Methodist Church has decided to 
raise the salaries of ministers 40 per 
cent. and to establish “minimum sala- 
ries.’ These changes were announced 





AMERICAN CHURCHMEN ARE 
EAGER TO HELP ARMENIA 


66 RMENIA’S fate has not yet 
been definitely decided. She 
is still stretching her bleed- 
ing arms toward America 
and crying: ‘Come and help 

us!’” So Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 

writes in a recent issue of the Boston 

Unitarian weekly, the Christian Reg- 

ister. This Syrian clergyman’s words 

are reinforced by the following state- 
ment in the same paper: “The Ar- 
menian deportations, with their attend- 
ant atrocities, provided the supreme 
tragedy of the recent world war and 
the greatest crime against humanity 
the world has ever witnessed. Not 
even Abdul Hamid, whom Gladstone 
branded as ‘The Great Assassin,’ ever 
conceived or carried out such fiendish 
tortures as did Talaat and Enver Bey 
and their fellow members of the ‘Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress.’” The 

New York Christian Herald devotes a 

leading article to the critical situa- 

tion of the new republic and the possi- 
bilities of an American mandate. 

Protestant Episcopal, Baptist and Meth- 

odist papers are all discussing the 

future of what is described as “the 
oldest Christian nation in the world.” 

Two American missions have been 
lately sent to Armenia. The first 
went from Paris under the command 
of Major General James G. Harbord. 

It has not yet filed an official report, 

but a majority of its members have 

stated to the Associated Press their 
conviction that America should not 
accept a mandate for Armenia. The 
other mission was sent by the Ameri- 
can Commission for Relief in the Far 

East. Mr. W. Edward Raffety, one of 

the members of this mission, writes 

in the Baptist Standard (Chicago): 

“The Armenians are ready, on the 

very ashes of their ruins, again to 

build houses, shops, banks, schools and 
churches—slowly but surely, and with 

America’s help—if only they can be 

guaranteed the protection which a 

wise, righteous government brings.” 

Another member of the mission, Will- 

iam J. Lawrence, says in the Chris- 

tian Register: “One generation has 
been largely sacrificed, and most bru- 
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recently by the Centenary Conserva- 
tion Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in New York. The new 
scale of pay will be in effect generally 
by January Ist. The money for the 
salary increases is provided by the 
fund raised for the world program of 
the Centenary Conservation Commit- 
tee. 


Religious Comment 
on the Tragic Plight 
of the New Republic 
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A NATION THAT LOOKS TO AMERICA FOR HELP 


This map, reproduced from the Christian Herald, shows the Republic of 
dotted line indicates the old Russo-Turkish frontier. 
25,000 square miles of the new State are taken from the Russian Caucasus. 
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tally. But Armenia is not extin- 
guished. With recuperative powers 
unsurpassed among the nations of the 
world, a great Christian people may 
again populate the fertile plains of 
that inland empire, and not only be- 
come independent and powerful, but 
also contribute largely to the well- 
being of mankind, if America helps 
Armenia now!” 

A resolution introduced by Senator 
Williams, of Mississippi, which is 
pending in the Senate, empowers our 
Government to use the forces and the 
money of the Republic to safeguard 
the dangerous infancy of the Arme- 
nian nation until the leagued nations 
can take measures to make its future 
secure. What: Armenia needs at the 
present juncture, according to Dr. 
James L. Barton, chairman of Near 
East Relief, is not so much a guardian 
as a big brother. “Can the great, 
generous American people,” asks the 
Boston Congregationalist, “be deaf to 
the appeal of a gallant and kindred 
race who only need a breathing time 
to build their own strength and pros- 
perity as a member of the family of 
nations?” The same paper comments 
further: 


“The need of our Armenian brethren is 
urgent. Their danger grows for lack of 
that helping hand which America only is 
in a position to extend. On the one side 
is the argument from the need and con- 
fidence of the Armenian people. They 
trust America and there is no one else 
whom they do trust. On tive other side 
are the overflowing resources and the un- 
informed or irresolute good will of the 
American people. Nobody on ‘this side 
of the Atlantic really wants the Armenian 
nation to be exterminated or to have to 
fight for its life in its first helplessness 
against the armed forces which surround 
it. But we lack imagination to grasp the 
opportunity which God has put within 
our reach. 

“The British premier, Mr. Lloyd 
George, stated the matter clearly in a 
recent address when, turning to the 
American ambassador, he said: 

“*The people of Turkey have been liv- 
ing in the shadow of a great tyranny for 
centuries. They are appealing to Ameri- 
ca for help. I hope that the appeal will 
not be in vain. Such a remark might 
sound impertinent from a British Minis- 
ter, but we are undertaking similar re- 
sponsibilities ourselves and find that we 
are coming to the limit of our strength 
and that it is unwise for us to go fur- 
ther.’ 

“We cannot expect Great Britain to po- 
lice the whole unprotected world. Of all 
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the mandates which have been proposed 
for America, that for the renewed start 
in life of the gallant and capable Arme- 
nian people, especially of the Armenians 
in the Caucasus, involves least risk of 
political and military entanglements and 


offers the most pressing opportunity of 
brotherly service. 

“Ten years of American aid and 
counsel will establish the Armenians 
as a civilized force in the midst of 
ancient barbarisms and as a secure out- 





WHY THE POOR ARE DENIED 


JUSTICE IN OUR 


66 HE administration of Amer- 
ican justice is not impartial ; 
the rich and the poor do not 
stand on an equality before 
the law ; the traditional meth- 

od of providing justice has operated 
to close the doors of the courts to the 
poor, and has caused a gross denial of 
justice in all parts of the country to 
millions of persons.” Such is the out- 
spoken conclusion of a report entitled 
“Justice and the Poor,”* written for 
the Carnegie Foundation by Reginald 
Heber Smith, of the Boston Bar, and 
issued with the indorsement of Elihu 
Root and Henry S. Pritchett. This 
report has attracted national — and 
even international—attention. It con- 
firms, in certain respects, the wildest 
charges that radicals have made 
against our judicial system. And yet, 
in the opinion of the Boston Tran- 
script, it is inspired by a sound con- 
servatism — “the conservatism which 
would win the preservation of our 
cherished institutions and of Ameri- 
cam democracy by dint of keeping 
them so much worth cherishing that 
no sane people will have either thought 
or desire to overturn them.” 

The defects in our judicial system 
which, in Mr. Smith’s view, prevent 
the poor from obtaining that even- 
handed justice which is their right in 
a democracy are three. First is the 
delay which always advantages the 
longer pocket-book and arises from 
our antiquated court organization and 
our over-complex and super-technical 
procedure. Second are the expenses 
that the State itself levies in the form 
of court costs and fees and which 
too often serve to prohibit access to 
the courts. These, we are told, are 
superficial defects, easily remediable 
whenever we put our minds. to it, 
and determine to run justice as effi- 
ciently as business and to sweep away 
the accumulated cobwebs. 

The third and inherent difficulty is 
the expense of lawyers’ services. This 
does not mean unfair fees; it strikes 
deeper. The trouble is that for an 
* JUSTICE AND THE POOR. A study of 

the present denial of justice to the poor 

and of the agencies making more equal 
their position before the law, with partic- 
ular reference to legal aid work in the 

United States. By Reginald Heber Smith. 

Foreword by Elihu Root. Introduction by 

Henry S. Pritchett. New York: The Car- 


negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Bulletin Number Thirteen. 


COURTS 


understanding of our legal rights and 
for the orderly presentation of cases 
in court lawyers are essential; law- 
yers must live and so must be paid; 
yet millions of persons need just such 
assistance from time to time but can 
not get it because they are too poor 
to pay for it. 

As an illustration of the practical 
impossibility of a poor man being able 
to get certain kinds of justice, Mr. 
Smith tells the following story: 


“One afternoon, Arthur v. Briesen, 
President of the New York Legal Aid 
Society, took Theodore Roosevelt, then 
Police Commissioner of New York, to 
the society’s office to see what went on. 
They sat at the interviewing desk. A 
glazier came in and related that he had 
set twenty-two panes of glass in a barn 
and that the owner of the barn had re- 
fused to pay him $6.60, the agreed price. 
He had been out of work and needed 
this money to buy bread and milk for 
his family’s supper. On his way home 
from the west side, where he had 
worked, to the east side, where he lived, 
he crossed Fifth Avenue at Forty-fourth 
Street, and passed the luxurious restau- 
rants on either corner. His own children 
went to bed supperless. The next morn- 
ing he sought out a lawyer, who told 
him that to bring suit the costs and the 
fee would be $10. This he could not 
pay. From there he went to the Mu- 
nicipal Court, originally known as ‘The 
Poor Man’s Court,’ where he saw a 
Judge, who was obliged to explain that 
he had neither the time nor the money 
nor the right to undertake the necessary 
proceedings; that as the man had no 
money, he could not prosecute the case; 
and that, inasmuch as the expenses would 
exceed the amount in dispute, he had 
better drop it. As the man told his 
story, sitting in the office of the Legal 
Aid Society, he was an incipient an- 
archist.” . 


Here is a similar story of a poor 
woman’s troubles in the courts: 


“A woman borrowed $10 in 1914, and 
for two years paid interest at 180 per 
cent. In 1916 a law was enacted fixing 
36 per cent. as the maximum rate. The 
lender, by a device contrary to the stat- 
ute, compelled her to continue paying 156 
per cent. interest. The law also provided 
that if excess interest were charged the. 
loan would be declared void by a suit in 
equity. The law was on the books. The 
Court House was open, the equity court 
in session with its Judge on the bench 
and its officers in attendance. All that 
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post of the Christian world among the 
strongholds of Mohammedanism,. We 
have given generously in money. It is 
time that we should face the problem of 
whether we will give or refuse our- 
selves.” 


An Arraignment of the 
Shortcomings of the 
American Judicial System 


was of no avail to her, for the law could 
not bring its redress until $5 was paid for 
service of process and entry fee, and $10 
to an attorney to draw, file, and present 
the necessary bill of complaint. Fifteen 
dollars she did not have and, because of 
her condition, could not earn. For her 
there was no law.” 


That the present system of costs 
works daily to close the dors of the 
courts to the poor is proved by the 
further statements: 


“In Boston the Legal Aid Society has 
kept precise figures since April 1, 1916. 
During the seventeen months ended Aug. 
31, 1917, there were 551 cases which 
could not be settled out of court, which 
were meritorious and required court ac- 
tion; 386 were taken to court and won, 
36 were taken and lost, and 129 could 
not be brought before the courts be- 
cause of the client’s inability to pay the 
costs. In other words, the fees required 
by the State caused a total failure of jus- 
tice to 13 per cent. of the persons who 
needed to invoke the aid of the machin- 
ery of justice.” 


When he goes on to consider the 
agencies which may be used to im- 
prove the legal status of the poor, Mr. 
Smith mentions the small claims 
courts, such as now exist in Cleveland 
and Chicago; the domestic relations 
courts of the Cincinnati, Detroit and 
Philadelphia type; and the legal aid 
societies. He believes in public de- 
fenders for criminal cases. There is 
no reason, he argues, for pessimism, 
in spite of admitted and deep-seated 
evils. The existing denial of justice 
to the poor is attributed by him, not 
to the factors most commonly talked 
about—as bribery, political influence, 
incompetent judges, extortionate fees 
or class domination—but rather to 
great underlying social and economic 
changes which have taken place dur- 
ing the last half century, altering our 
entire national life, and to which our 
judicial system failed to adapt itself. 

In this connection Elihu Root is 
quoted as saying: 


“Our procedure ought to be based upon 
the common intelligence of the farmer, 
the merchant and the laborer. And there 
is no reason why it should not be. I say 
it not without experience in legal proce- 
dure. There is no reason why a _ plain, 
honest man should not be permitted to go 
into court and tell his story and have 
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the Judge before whom he comes per- 
mitted to do justice in that particular 
case, unhampered by a great variety of 
statutory rules.” Instead of which “we 
have got our procedure regulated accord- 
ing to the trained, refined, subtle, in- 
genious intellect of the best practiced 
lawyers, and it is all wrong.” ‘ 


The way in which the small claim 
courts meet the defects of the custom- 
ary administration of justice is illus- 
trated as follows: 


“Costs are abolished. Delays in obtain- 
ing a trial are eliminated, for the judge 
can hold his court day or night and at any 
place, so that when he telephones the de- 
fendant to appear he can always fix a rea- 
sonable time for appearance within a day 
or two. It is sought to prevent delays 
through appeal by denying any appeal to 
the plaintiff and by making it burdensome 
to the defendant. The fundamental diffi- 
culty of the attorney’s expense is met by 
the legislative fiat forbidding attorneys 
from ‘intermeddling’ in cases before these 
courts. This prohibition would not, of it- 
self, be successful; the problem is really 
solved by the procedure of the court and 
the furictions of the judge. The judge 
himself makes out the simple forms which 
start the case, he summons the defendant 
and any necessary witnesses, he is author- 


ART AND MORALS 


ized to investigate the facts in any manner 
he chooses, and at the hearing the parties 
tell their own stories under the direction 
of the judge without regard to rules of 
evidence or trial procedure. It is there- 
fore more accurate to say that these 
courts avoid the expense of counsel by 
making the presence of counsel unneces- 
sary in their proceedings. The act further 
attempts to equalize the situation on ap- 
peal by providing that no pleadings shall 
be required in the District Court and that 
the defendant, if he loses, must pay $15 
to the plaintiff for his attorney’s fees. 
“Aside from their extremely narrow 
jurisdictional limits, these courts are un- 
sound in two particulars. They represent 
a recurrence of the old unfortunate ten- 
dency of creating new courts for new 
needs, which inevitably causes duplication 
and confusion. More serious, they in- 
dicate a renewed attempt to secure jus- 
tice without trained judges and without 
law. Any reputable layman may be the 
judge, and his duty is declared to be to 
give his decision not according to the law 
but according ‘to the very right of the 


>” 


cause. 
The net impression left by Mr. 
Smith’s report in the mind of the New 


York Evening Post is of “a mighty 
stirring of public opinion towards re- 





HEYWOOD BROUN COMES TO THE 
RESCUE OF “IMMORAL” BOOKS 


HE efforts of John Sumner, 

successor to Anthony Com- 

stock, to suppress a new 

book, “Madeleine,” published 

by Harper and Brothers, and 
the stamp of disapproval set on W. 
Somerset Maugham’s novel, “The 
Moon and Sixpence,” by certain New 
York librarians, lend timeliness to a 
discussion in the New York Tribune 
on the question of moral and immoral 
books. The controversy was started 
by a remark of Heywood Broun, lit- 
erary critic of the Tribune, to the ef- 
fect that “the business of public li- 
braries is not to promote morality, 
but to promote reading.” To which a 
reader, Miss E. M. Lewis, took excep- 
tion in the following terms: 


“The refusal of a public library to 
have certain books on its shelves is not 
tantamount to saying you must not read 
them. They are merely books which the 
library committee, representing the peo- 
ple, considers inappropriate. 

“The United States being founded on 
moral principles, it seems proper that 
all public institutions maintained by pub- 
lic funds should have the moral welfare 
of its citizens in mind, and therefore the 
business of a public library is not simply 
to promote reading, but to promote such 
reading as will benefit, or at least not 
injure, the morals of the people. In 
other words, reading in itself is not a 


benefit to the public, and a book should 
not be given room in a public library 
just because it is a book.” 


On this Mr. Broun makes the com- 
ment: “Of course, it might be pos- 
sible to dispute this position by say- 
ing, ‘What is immoral?’ and to carry 
the discussion into columns and col- 
umns. But we are not of a mind for 
such quibbling. We would rather 
boldly take the stand that anybody 
who restricts his reading to moral 
books will miss much delightful litera- 
ture.” The argument proceeds: 


“The fact of the matter is that, whether 
we like it or not, a number of literary 
artists have gone ahead on the assump- 
tion that there is no definite relationship 
between art and morals. They may not 
have proved that the two cannot be com- 
bined. In fact, at the present day the 
Puritan tradition is still strong, and men 
like Shaw and Wells are just as intent 
upon driving home a moral as Harold 
Bell Wright. 

“But, after all, at least a part of the 
secret of effective writing is the frank 
expression of that which lies in the heart 
of man. The irreligious may hold that 
this is always high and noble, but we of 
the faith know that man is born in sin 
and that if he sets down what he actu- 
ally thinks and feels there will be in it 
something of the moral imperfection of 
Adam.” 
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moving a neglect which disgraces 
American justice.” The Boston Tran- 
script recognizes “the need which con- 
fronts the nation to modernize many a 
branch of its judicial system.” The 
New York Globe comments: 


“Justice should be as free as air; no- 
body should hesitate because of a lack of 
language or money to enter the court- 
room to secure redress. And if there 
were men paid to defend as well as to 
prosecute, and if fees were abrogated, 
the court might prove, at least in a 
measure, a house of refuge for the op- 
pressed. 

“But the peculiar traditions of our law 
would still give the advantage to the 
moneyed man and the tricky man in 
every case at law. When money opposes 
craft the outcome becomes negligible, but 
when, as is too often the case, they are 
both on one side, there is little hope for 
their opponents. The innumerable deci- 
sions that have been made broaden down 
from precedent to precedent into a mass 
of authority from which attorneys and 
judges can take a text for well-nigh any- 
thing. No adequate proposal has yet been 
made to obviate ‘the law’s delay,’ nor is 
any man certain of the issue when he 
ventures upon the quicksands of legal 
procedure.” 


He Tells a Story of 
Lucifer and the Angels 
to Illustrate His Point 


Mr. Broun goes on to justify his 
position by writing the following al- 
legory: 


“We have heard it said. that before 
Lucifer left Heaven there were no such 
things as virtues and vices. The world 
was equipped with a certain number of 
traits which were qualities. without either 
distinction or shame. But when Lucifer 
and the heavenly hosts drifted into their 
eternal warfare it was agreed that each 
side should recruit an equal number of 
these human and, at that time, ‘unclassi- 
fied qualities. A coin was tossed and, 
whether by fair chance or sharp miracle, 
Heaven won. 

“‘T choose Blessedness,’ said the cap- 
tain of the Angels. It should be ex- 
plained that the selection was made with- 
out previous medical examination and 
Blessedness seemed at that time a much 
more robust recruit than he has since 
turned out to be. A tendency to flat foot 
is always hard to detect. 

“‘Give me Beauty,’ said Lucifer. And 
from that day to this the artists of the 
world have been divided into two camps 
—those who wished to achieve beauty and 
those who wished to achieve blessedness. 
Those who wanted to make the world 
better and those who were indifferent to 
its salvation if they could only succeed in 
making it a little more personable. 

“However, the conflict is not quite as 
simple as that. Late in the afternoon 
when the captain of the Angels had 
picked Unselfishness, and Moderation and 
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Faith and Hope and Abstinence, and Luci- 
fer had called to his side Pride and Glut- 
tony and Lust and Anger and Tactless- 
ness, there remained only two more qual- 
ities to be apportioned to the contending 
sides. One of them was Sloth, who was 
obviously overweight, and the other was 
a furtive little fellow with his cap down 
over his eyes. 

“*What’s your name?’ said the captain 
of the Angels. J 

“*T ruth,’ stammered the little fellow. 

“*Speak up,’ said the captain of the 
Angels so sharply that Lucifer remon- 
strated, saying, ‘Hold on there, Anger’s 
on my side.’ 

“*Truth,’ said the little fellow again, 
but with the same somewhat indistinct 
utterance which has always been so puz- 
zling to the world. 

“*T don’t understand you,’ said the cap- 
tain of the Angels, ‘but if it’s between 


you and Sloth I’ll take a chance with you. 
Stop at the locker room and get your 
harp and halo.’ 

“Now to-day even Lucifer will admit, 
if you get him in a corner, that Truth is 
the mightiest warrior of them all. The 
only trouble is his tendency to go A. W. 
O. L. Sometimes he can’t be found for 
centuries. Then he will bob up unex- 
pectedly, break a few heads and skip 
away. Nothing can stand against him. 
Lucifer’s best ally, Beauty, is no match 
for him. Truth holds every decision. 
But the trouble is that he still keeps his 
cap down over his eyes, and that he still 
mumbles his words, and nobody knows 
him until he is at least fifty years away 
and moving fast. .At that distance he 
seems to grow bigger and he invariably 
reaches, into his back pocket and puts on 
his halo so that people can recognize 
him. Still, when he comes along the next 





THE CHURCH CHAMPIONS 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


PPOSITION to “industrial 
despotism” and acceptance 
of “industrial democracy” 


are distinguishing features 

of practically every church 
manifesto on social questions issued in 
England, Canada and the United 
States during recent months. The 
Roman Catholic Church in America, 
the Church of England, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Interchurch 
World Movement, have gone on rec- 
ord; and the total effect is described 
by W. Jett Lauck, former Secretary 
of the National War Labor Board, as 
“revolutionary.” 

There can be no doubt, Mr. Lauck 
asserts (in an article in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger), that during several de- 
cades preceding the world war there 
had been a constantly widening chasm 
between the organized church and the 
labor movement. Large proportions 
of the working classes had become 
alienated’ from the church. It was 
felt and expressed by numerous labor 
leaders that the church, by condoning 
existing evils and placing its emphasis 
on redress of injustice in a world to 
come, was giving its sanction to an in- 
dustrial regime which the worker 
deemed inequitable and unacceptable. 
The strength of this feeling was plain- 
ly evidenced by the substitution in 
many places of organizations like the 
Salvation Army for the more formal 
ecclesiastical organizations, and by the 
establishment of labor churches. 

In this connection, as in many oth- 
ers, the great war has worked a mir- 
acle. No better insight into the 
change that has taken place can be af- 
forded than by quoting significant 
portions of recent ecclesiastical docu- 


industrial 


ments dealing with re- 
forms. 
At a meeting held in Buffalo last 


May, the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church issued a 
pastoral letter bearing on social re- 
construction and addressed to minis- 
ters and laymen of the church. They 
said: 


“It is increasingly manifest that there 
must be progress away from selfish com- 
petition to unselfish cooperation in that 
struggle for daily bread which is the 
largest single fact in the life of the ma- 
jority of men in any community. If this 
progress is to be orderly and not violent 
we must leave behind us the evils which 
lead to deplorable violence or counter- 
violence by either party. If Christianity 
is a driving force, making for democracy, 
we cannot put a limit upon the extension 
of democracy; we must recognize the in- 
evitability of the application of democracy 
to industry. While we rejoice in the adop- 
tion of all such ameliorative measures as 
better housing and various forms of social 
insurance, we call for the more thoro- 
going emphasis on human freedom which 
will make democratic progress mean the 
enlargement and enrichment of the life 
of the masses of mankind through the 
self-directive activity of men themselves. 

“We favor an equitable wage for la- 
borers, which will have the right of way 
over rent, interest and profits. 

“We favor collective bargaining as an 
instrument for the attainment of indus- 
trial justice and for training in demo- 
cratic procedure. 

“And we also favor advance of the 
workers themselves through profit shar- 
ing and through positions on boards of 
directorship. 

“In the discussion of all such matters 
we urge all individuals and groups to hold 
fast the tolerance which comes out of 
mutual respect and to keep always in 
mind that the richest source of sound 
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time and is face to face with any man of 
this world, the mortal says, ‘Your face is 
familiar, but I cannot seem to place 
you.’ ” 


If there is any librarian in the 
world, Mr. Broun concludes, who can 
prove that he knows Truth when he 
sees him, then “it would be a splendid 
thing for him to censor not only all 
the books of his own library, but all 
the written and spoken words of the 
world.” Failing to find such a li- 
brarian, Mr. Broun advises all lovers 
of books to continue to read “Thais” 
and “The Affairs of Anatol” and “The 
Arabian Nights,” and not to heed any- 
body clad in nothing but authority, 
when he raises a warning shout: 
“This is an immoral book.” 


An Account of Recent Pro- 
nouncements Made by Lead- 
ing Christian Denominations 


social idealism is the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 


The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, 
at its meeting in St. Louis in May, re- 
solved that it “does heartily approve 
of the President’s courageous, wise 
and timely deliverance” to the effect 
that “the object of all reform in this 
essential matter [the labor problem] 
must be the genuine democratization 
of industry, based upon a full recog- 
nition of the right of those who work, 
in whatever rank, to participate in 
some organic way in every decision 
which directly affects their welfare or 
the part they are to play in industry.” 
In order that the Presbyterian Church 
might cooperate effectively in making 
such a program effective, it was fur- 
ther resolved by the General Assem- 
bly that the home mission board be in- 
structed to “make a thoro study of the 
whole industrial problem, and to pre- 
pare, based upon such study, an out- 
line of practical, remedial steps, which 
shall be recommended both to churches 
and legislative bodies.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America has issued a digest of eccle- 
siastical and secular reconstruction 
programs, including the program of 


the British Labor Party, with the 
comment: 
“From. these programs in_ general 


emerges the clear conviction that labor 
throughout the world is less and less sat- 
isfied with increased wages, decreased 
hours and improved conditions of toil, 
and is more and more insistent on a 
greater share, if not the greater share, in 
the control as well as the proceeds of in- 
dustry. It is really industrial democracy 
in the fullest sense to which even the in- 
ternational programs or ‘planks’ of labor 
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ENGLISH CHURCHMEN DEBATE THE MERITS OF SPIRITUALISM 


are primarily directed. It would be folly 
for the church to ignore them.” 


The National Catholic War Council 
published, nearly a year ago, a report 
advocating, among other things, the 
permanent establishment of the United 
States employment service, the contin- 
uance of the National War Labor 
Board, the maintenance of war rates 
of pay, the provision of proper hous- 
ing facilities for industrial workers, 
legislative measures for social insur- 
ance, the elimination of child labor, 
the acceptance of collective bargain- 
ing, and the participation of labor in 
industrial management. It said: ; 


“Neither the moderate reforms advo- 
cated in this paper nor any other program 
of betterment of reconstruction will prove 
reasonably effective without a reform in 
the spirit of both labor and capital. The 
laborer must come to realize that he owes 
his employer and society an honest day’s 
work in return for a fair wage, and that 
conditions cannot be substantially im- 
proved until he roots out the desire to 
get a maximum of return for a minimum 
of service. The capitalist must likewise 
get a new viewpoint. He needs to learn 
the long-forgotten truth that wealth is 
stewardship, that profit-making is not the 
basic justification of business enterprize, 
and that there are such things as fair 
profits, fair interest and fair prices. Above 
and before all, he must cultivate and 
strengthen within his mind the truth 
which many of his class have begun to 
grasp for the first time during the present 
war: namely, that the laborer is a human 
being, not merely an instrument of pro- 
duction; and that the laborer’s right to 
a decent livelihood is the first moral charge 
upon industry. The employer has a right 
to get a reasonable living out of his busi- 
ness, but the has no right to interest on 
his investment until his employees have 


obtained at least living wages. This is 
the human and Christian, in contrast to 
the purely commercial and pagan, ethics 
of industry.” 


The General Conference of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, in ses- 
sion at Hamilton, Ontario, in 1918, 
took the following attitude: “The 
war is the coronation of democracy. 
The last century democratized politics; 
the twentieth century has found that 
political democracy means little with- 
out economic democracy. The demo- 
cratic control of industry is just and 
inevitable.” 

The Church of England in 1916 
created a National Mission of Re- 
pentance and Hope. Under its aus- 
pices a report has been issued by an 
archbishops’ committee of inquiry 
dealing with the social affiliations of 
the Gospel. It adopts in general the 
principles of the British Labor Party 
program. The wage system in indus- 
try is sanctioned, but the report holds 
that a new spirit must be introduced 
in industry and in all forms of eco- 
nomic life which shall have as its 
guiding principle “co-operation for 
public service, not competition for 
private gains.” 

Twenty representative British Qua- 
ker employers met in 1917 and 1918 
and spent four days in the discussion 
of economic questions. Their. report 
declares: “With the commercial and 
financial aspects of the business the 
worker is not at present so directly 
concerned, altho indirectly they affect 
him vitally. But in the industrial 
policy of the business he is directly 
and continuously interested, and he is 
capable of helping to determine it.” 
His participation in this direction of 





SPIRITUALISM CHALLENGES 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


NE of the results of the war 

to which attention has been 

repeatedly called is the re- 

vival of Spiritualism. In 

England, especially, the “new 
revelation” propounded by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and by Sir Oliver Lodge 
has. won hundreds of converts. The 
movement is based on the overwhelm- 
ing eagerness of the relatives of men 
killed in the war to hear from their 
dead, and may be said to have entered 
a new phase at a recent congress of 
the Church of England, held at Leices- 
ter. 

On that occasion the entire subject 
of Spiritualism was discussed. Church- 
men who followed Lodge and Doyle 
wanted their church to join forces 
with the new cult. Dean Welldon, of 


Durham, said: “Spiritualism has come 
to fill a void in church practice be- 
cause of the coldness of the old ser- 
vices.” He said further: 


“It is too late to dismiss Spiritualism 
as a fraud. Spiritualistic phenomena 
have won the assent not only of trained 
investigators, like Myers and Hodgson, 
but also of men of science, like Sir W. 
Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge, in Eng- 
land, Camille Flammarion, in France, and 
Lombroso, in Italy. The modern psychic 
investigator is not in the least like the 
African witch doctor, so there is really 
no need for inflicting the capital punish- 
ment on Sir Oliver Lodge.” 


Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, led the opposition to Spirit- 
ualism at the same congress. He is 
reported as follows: 
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industry, the report then points out, 
may be realized thru shop committees, 
industrial councils or other forms of 
joint control of industry. Surplus 
profits of industry, after the payment 
of wages and the interest on capital 
invested, should belong, according to 
this argument, to neither capital nor 
labor, but should be taken by taxation 
for the common good. 

The significance of these ecclesias- 
tical statements, according to W. Jett 
Lauck, cannot be overestimated. He 
concludes: 


“A force which was almost entirely 
unknown before the war has been in- 
jected into the discussion of the labor 
program. The laymen of the churches 
are urged to work for industrial better- 
ment, according to the concrete applica- 
tion of Christian principles, to apply the 
principle of human service to industry as 
a constraining motive and to eradicate 
the motive of private gain or any other 
motive which arrays man against man or 
stimulates conflict. 

“This attitude of the churches would 
seem to be visionary, utopian and with- 
out any practical significance were it not 
for the practical proposals which have 
been put forward and the direct tying up 
of the church pronouncements with the 
platforms of labor organizations and la- 
bor parties. The fundamental significance 
of the situation may, therefore, be said 
to be that the churches have added a 
moral and spiritual force to the move- 
ment for a more liberal, democratic, in- 
dustrial order, and it is the verdict of 
history that the moral and spiritual ele- 
ments are those which in any movement 
make for progress and human better- 
ment. It is also equally clear that the 
changed attitude of the church will bring 
it greater strength in industrial centers, 
and the old chasm between the church 
and the labor movement will be success- 
fully bridged.” 


Echoes of a Startling 
Debate at a Recent 
Anglican Congress 


“Tf this kind of after-life were true— 
that portrayed in the pitiable revival of 
necromancy in which many desolate 
hearts have sought spurious satisfaction 
—it would indeed be a melancholy post- 
ponement or negation of all we hope and 
believe about our dead.” 


Speaking on the same side of the 
question, the Rev. G. A. Magee said: 


“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is moving 
from city to city, ministering to a popu- 
lar craze. I challenge Sir Arthur to deny 
that Spiritualism is perilous to the men- 
tal, moral and physical health. Every 
second or third young lady one meets 
now imagines herself a modern Saint 
Theresa,” 


Clearly, the issue raised is one of 
universal interest. Even in this coun- 
try, newspaper comment is wide- 
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spread. “If discussion does not ap- 
pear on this side of the Atlantic in an 
urgent form,” the Brooklyn Eagle re- 
marks, “that is becayse our war losses 
were so small in comparison with 
those of England.” The New York 
Evening Sun declares: 


“In this and more to like purpose we 
note the dismay of an orthodox church 
outdone by spiritual innovators in the 
task of supplying to millions of the war- 
bereaved the ghostly comfort that their 
desolate hearts crave. Wars usually make 
worshippers: widows and orphans seek 
the church. But in the present case 
Spiritualism has taken an alarming lead 
over the old forms of devotion in ex- 
tending its empire over the forlorn.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger points out 
that “in thus making Spiritualism re- 
spectable in England and giving it a 
high place in social and chuurch life 
at a time that it has practically 
ceased to receive any but the most 
scant attention over here, it is plain 
that the England of today that goes 
in for this sort of thing is not the 
England of Browning’s ‘Sludge the 
Medium.’” The same paper continues: 


“When Browning wrote this dramatic 
monolog, over a generation or more ago, 
the poet, feeling that Spiritualism was a 
vulgar American importation and that 
Home and Slade and the mediums of the 
day were impostors, did not hesitate to 
make his medium, Sludge, all that was 





BASEBALL AS AMERICA’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGION 


HAT baseball is the Ameri- 

can contribution to religion, 

as distinctive in its field as 

the sky-scrapers are in the 

field of architecture, is the 
contention of Prof. Morris R. Cohen, 
of the Faculty of the City College 
of New York. “I know full well,” 
Professor Cohen writes (in the Dial), 
“that baseball is a boy’s game, and 
that a properly cultured, serious per- 
son always feels like apologizing for 
attending a baseball game instead of 
a Strauss concert, or a lecture on the 
customs of the Fiji Islanders. But I 
still maintain that, by all the canons 
of our modern books on comparative 
religion, baseball is a religion, and the 
only one that is not sectarian but 
national.” The argument continues: 


“The essence of religious experience, 
we are told, is the ‘redemption from the 
limitations of our petty individual lives 
and the mystic unity with a larger life of 
which we are a part.’ 
precisely what the baseball devotee or 
fanatic, if you please, experiences when 
he watches the team representing his city 
battling with another? Is there any 
other experience in modern life in which 
multitudes of men so completely and in- 
tensely lose their individual selves in the 
larger life which they call their city? 
Careful students of Greek civilization do 
not hesitate to speak of the religious 
value of the Greek drama. When the 
auditor identifies himself with the action 
on the stage—Aristotle tells us—his feel- 
ings of fear and pity undergo a kind of 
purification (catharsis). But in baseball 
the identification has even more of the 
religious quality, since we are absorbed 
not only in the action of the visible 
actors but more deeply in the fate of the 
mystic unities which we call the contend- 
ing cities. To be sure, there may be peo- 
ple who go to a baseball game to see some 
particular star, just as there are people 
who go to church to hear a particular 
minister preach; but these are phenomena 


And is not this: 


in the circumference of the religious life. 
There are also blasé persons who do not 
care who wins so long as they can see 
what they call a good game—just as there 
are people who go to mass because they 
admire the vestments or intonations of 
the priest—but this only illustrates the 
pathology of the religious life. The truly 
religious devotee has his soul directed to 
the final outcome; and every one of the 
extraordinarily rich multiplicity of move- 
ments of the baseball game acquires its 
significance because of its bearing on that 
outcome. Instead of purifying only fear 
and pity, baseball exercizes and purifies 
all of our emotions, cultivating hope and 
courage when we are behind, resignation 
when we are beaten, fairness for the 
other team when we are ahead, charity 
for the umpire, and above all the zest for 
combat and conquest.” 


William James once wrote an essay 
on “The Moral Equivalent of War.” 
Professor Cohen suggested to him 
that baseball embodied all the moral 
value of war, so far as war has any 
moral value. The distinguished phil- 
osopher listened sympathetically and 
was amused, but he did not value the 
suggestion seriously. “All great men 
have their limitations,” Professor Co- 
hen reminds us, “and William James’ 
were due to the fact that he lived in 
Cambridge, “a city which, in spite 
of the fact that it has a population of 
100,000 souls (including the profes- 
sors), is not represented in any base- 
ball league that can be detected with- 
out a microscope.” 

Proceeding to a practical applica- 
tion of his gospel, Professor Cohen 
says: 


“Imagine what will happen to the mar- 
tial spirit in Germany if baseball is in- 
troduced there—if any Social Democrat 
can ask any Herr von Somebody, ‘What’s 
the score?’ Suppose that in an exciting 
ninth-inning rally, when the home team 
ties the score, Captain Schmidt punches 
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sordid and low and common, to the gen- 
eral delight of his readers of the time 
and to his own satisfaction in thinking 
that he, moreover, had put the prop:r 
stigma on the breed and the proper blot 
on Spiritualism’s escutcheon. 

“But fashions in mediums change; Spir- 
itualism will not down in England or 
elsewhere, and while Browning’s ‘Sludge’ 
may be as dead as a door nail, the me- 
diums that Sir Oliver and Sir Conan and 
the churchly consort with in England are 
not only respectable but highly con- 
nected. So it comes that the world again 
faces the issue which was raised by the 
Witch of Endor.... But that the di- 
lemma is not settled by abuse or mis- 
representation is about the only feature 
of Dean Welldon’s defense that will meet 
with general acceptation.” 


An Argument Which 
Stresses the Civilizing Influ- 
ence of Our National Game 


Captain Miller or breaks his helmet. Will 
the latter challenge him to a duel? He 
will not. Rather will he hug him fren- 
ziedly or pummel him joyfully at the 
next moment when the winning run 
comes across the home plate. And after 
the game, what need of further strife? 
When Jones of Philadelphia meets 
Brown of New York there may be a 
slight touch of condescension on one 
side, or a hidden strain of envy on the 
other side, but they take each other’s arm 
in fraternal fashion, for they have set- 
tled their differences in an open regu- 
lated combat on a fair field. And if one 
of us has some sore regrets over an un- 
fortunate error which lost the game, 
there is always the consolation that we 
have had our inning, and though we have 
lost there is another game or season 
coming. And what more can a reason- 
able man expect in this imperfect world 
than an open chance to do his best in a 
free and fair fight?” 


Every religion has its martyrs; and 
the greatest of all martyrdoms, ac- 
cording to Professor Cohen, is to 
make oneself ridiculous and to be 
laughed at by the heathen. But what- 
ever the danger, he is ready to urge 
the claims of international baseball as 
capable of arousing far more national 
religious fervor than the more monot- 
onous game of armaments and war. 
Those who fear “the deadly monot- 
ony of a universal reign of peace” can 
convince. themselves of the thrilling 
and exciting character of baseball by 
watching the behavior of crowds not 
only at the games but also at the base- 
ball score-boards miles away. “Na- 
tional rivalries and aspirations could 
find their intensest expression in a 
close international pennant race, and 
yet such rivalry would not be incom- 
patible with the establishment of the 
true Church Universal in which all 
men would feel their brotherhood in 
the Infinite Game.” 
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UNEARTHING HIDDEN TREASURES OF Most of His ‘Fantastics”” Were 


LAFCADIO HEARN IN NEW ORLEANS 


UT for the solitary copy of the 
files of the New Orleans Jtem, 
the modest little newspaper 
that first gave Lafcadio Hearn 
employment in the city where 
he spent the years from 1877 to 1887, 
some of the most effective prose writ- 
ten by that exotic master might have 
been lost to the world. Twenty-nine 
out of the thirty-odd exquisite bits of 


- original fantasy wrought by that shab- 


by eccentric young journalist have 
been rescued by Charles Woodward 
Hutson from the brittle yellow pages 
of bound volumes of the City Item 
from June, 1878, to December, 1881.* 
“The modest Jtem,’ Hearn had ex- 
plained in a letter to Krehbiel, “goes 
no farther than St. Louis.” It was at 
that time a little two-page paper, too 
insignificant even to be preserved in 
the city archives or the public li- 
braries. One office file was kept. Mr. 
Hutson delved into its brittle yellow 
pages and unearthed a rich treasure. 
The extent and value of Hearn’s work 
as literary editor of the Item, writes 
Mr. Hutson, has been wholly ignored 
by biographers and critics. The mat- 
ter Hearn himself selected for re- 
publication from his earlier work was 
largely from the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. “But to those who have 
gone carefully over the files of the 
Item it is evident that he did far 
more original work for that paper than 
for the other.” For the Jiem Hearn 
wrote editorials, book reviews, dra- 
matic criticisms, translations from the 
French and Spanish, Creole sketches 
and fanciful squibs illustrated with 
quaint, original designs. His most 
original contributions were these fi- 
nally republished “Fantastics.” As 
described by Mr. Hutson: 


“From a hint given him by a traveler’s 
tale, by a trivial street incident, by a 
couplet of verse, or a carven cameo in 
an antique shop, by an old legend, or a 
few grains of sand, his genius was able to 
create a series of vivid and mystical 
visions, more real to him and to his 
readers than the political contests or the 
personal gossip which fill the surrounding 
columns of print. 

“To discover these vibrant bits of 

* Fantastics AND OTHER Fancizs. By Lafcadio 

Hutson. 


Hearn. Edited by Charles Woodward 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.; Boston and New York 


poesy in their commonplace setting is 
like finding rare and glorious orchids in 
the midst of the crowfoots and black- 
eyed Susans that crowd the banquet and 
gutters’ edges of our New Orleans 
streets.” 


At the age of 72, Colonel John W. 
Fairfax, former owner of the Item, 
recalled for Mr. Hutson’s benefit many 
incidents of the eccentric young liter- 
ary editor who for three years and 
a half aided Mark Bigney and himself 
in the task of filling the columns of 
that unpretentious little paper he had 
purchased from the printers and tramp 
journalists, who had started it on a co- 
operative, profit-sharing basis. “He 
hated the routine work,” testifies Col. 
Fairfax, “and was really quite lazy 
about it.” The Colonel discovered 
Hearn in New Orleans. He was shab- 
by and half-starved; he had about 
despaired of earning his living there. 
But he was able later to write north 
to his friend Watkin: “I got a posi- 
tion (without asking for it) on the 
Item, at a salary considerably smaller 
than that I received on the Commer- 
cial, but large enough to enable me 
to save half of it.” That was in 1878. 
Hearn was a literary “ugly duckling” 
at that stage of his career, and as a 
newspaperman by no means efficient. 
Says the Colonel: 


“Hearn was really quite lazy about his 
regular work. We had to prod him up 
all the time—stick pins in him so to 
speak. But when he would write one of 
his own little fanciful things, out of his 
own head-dreams—he was always dream- 
ing—why, then he would work like mad. 
And people always noticed those little 
things of his, somehow, for they were 
truly lovely, wonderful. ‘Fantastics’ he 
called them.” - 


Hearn was allowed considerable lat- 
itude in his choice and treatment of 
subject. The three years of his work 
on the Item reveals bolder and more 
varied editorial comment, as well as 
five or six times as many “Fantastics,” 
as are to be found in the six years 
of his work on the Times-Democrat. 
Mr. Hutson not only quotes Col. Fair- 
fax, but also Dr. Rudolph Matas, an 
early New Orleans friend who fore- 
saw Hearn’s fame. Dr. Matas gives 


Preserved in the Only File 
of a Forgotten Newspaper 


a vivid picture of the eccentric young 
literary genius. He had made the re- 
quest to meet the shy young author 
after reading some of his weird “Fan- 
tastics,” and their friendship developed 
rapidly. 


“His capacity for reading swifty—for 
getting the heart out of a book—was 
amazing. While others read sentences, 
he read paragraphs, chapters; in the time 
it would take an ordinary reader to 
finish a chapter, he would have read the 
whole book. And this in spite of his 
defective vision. With his one great 
near-sighted eye roving over the page, he 
seemed to absorb the meaning of the 
author; to reach his thought and divine 
his message with incredible rapidity. He 
knew books so well, knew the habits of 
thought of their writers, the mechanics 
of literature. His power of analysis was 
intuitive. Swifty as he read, it would be 
found on questioning him afterward that 
nothing worth while had been overlooked, 
and he could refer back and find any 
passage unerringly. 

“Both in taste and temperament he was 
morbid, and in many respects abnormal 
—in the great development of his genius 
in certain directions, and also in his limi- 
tations and deficiencies in other lines. 
His nature towered like a cloud-topping 
mountain on one side, while on others it 
was not only undeveloped, it was a 
cavity! I understood this better, per- 
haps, than others of his friends, knowing 
as I did the pathology of such natures, 
and for that reason our intercourse was 
singularly free and candid, for Hearn 
revealed himself to me with a frankness 
and unconventionality which would have 
startled another. I never judged him by 
conventional standards. I listened to the 
brilliant, erratic, intemperate outpourings 
of his mind, aware of his eccentricities 
without allowing them to blind me to the 
beauty and value of his really marvelous 
nature. For example, he would bitterly 
denounce his enemies—or fancied ene- 
mies, for he had an obsession of persecu- 
tion—in language that was frightful to 
listen to, inventing unheard-of tortures 
for those whom he deemed plotters 
against him. . 

“He was too good a critic not to know 
his value; and he consistently refused to 
cheapen it by allowing it to appear in 
any second-rate medium. I mean, any of 
his literary work, as distinct from the 
journalistic matter he did for his daily 
bread. Nor would he lower himself by 
criticising any book or poem which he 
did not consider worthy of his opinion. 
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Thus he was obliged, in spite of his kind 
nature, which impelled him to do any- 
thing which a friend might ask, to refuse 
to criticize books of inferior worth, and 
he was very firm and dignified about 
such refusals. He would not debase his 
pen by using it on inferior subjects.” 


Dr. Matas likewise speaks of 
Hearn’s sure sense of literary and ar- 
tistic values. This the famous physi- 
cian thinks was a ‘purely ’ intuitive 
gift, a sort of instinctive feeling for 
beauty and truth. 


“When he became acquaimted with the 
work of Herbert Spencer, through the 
enthusiasm of his friend, Ernest Crosby, 
for that philospoher and for the Darwin- 
ian theory of evolution, which we were 
all discussing with deep interest at that 
time, he.used that thinker’s philospohy 
as a foundation upon which to base his 
marvelous speculations as to the ultimate 
development of the race and the infinite 
truths of the universe: I used to listen 
in wonder while he talked by the hour 
along these lines, weaving the most beau- 
tiful and imaginative visions of what 
might be. For this theory of the uni- 
verse was essentially literary rather than 
philosophical.” 


How successfully Hearn could trans- 
late his most exalted mystical emotions 
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into glowing literary expression, is in- 
dicated in several of the “Fantastics” 
included in Mr. Hutson’s collection. 
In “Metempsychosis” (printed in the 
Item, September 7, 1880), for instance, 
we find Hearn championing “the 
mighty knowledge of the East.” One 
of the participants of this dialog is 
permitted to voice this beautiful ex- 
pression of Hearn’s philosophy: 


“We have nothing to do with souls, 
but with facts. The metempsychosis is 
only the philosophic symbol of a vast 
natural fact, grotesque only to those 
who understand it not ;—just as the most 
hideous Indian idol, diamond-eyed and 
skull-chapleted, represents to the Brahmin 
a hidden truth incomprehensible to the 
people. Conscious of the eternity of Mat- 
ter and Force;—knowin, that the sub- 
stances of whirling universes, like clay in 
the hand of the potter,. has been and is 
being and will be forever fashioned into 
myriad shifting forms;—knowing that 
shapes alone are evanescent, and that 
each atom of our living bodies has been 
from the beginning and will always be, 
even after the mountains have melted 
like wax in the heat of a world’s disso- 
lution ;—it is impossible to regard the 
theory of transmigration as a mere fan- 
tasy. Each particle of our flesh has lived 
before our birth through millions of 





CONRAD COMPARED WITH DOS- 
TOEVSKY AND OTHER MASTERS 


ONRAD is distinctly the 

Apollonian artist of his time. 

While other writers have 

prophesied or blasphemed, he 

has been content to describe. 
Mr. Edward Moore, author of that 
stimulating: little volume, “We Mod- 
erns,” is of this opinion. Joseph Con- 
rad, he thinks, is incomparably the 
subtlest literary artist of our day. He 
makes the challenging assertion that 
Conrad’s works are even more mem- 
orable than those of Dostevsky. Con- 
rad’s silence is significant. He has 
nothing to say about his politics or his 
philosophy. Yet they must be pro- 
found. “He has not a ‘philosophy’ at 
all, like Mr. Wells or Mr. Shaw. So 
much lies behind his work.” Mr. 
Moore goes on—in the New Statesmen 
—to point out the typical qualities in 
Conrad’s novels and to compare his 
work with that of the greatest masters: 


three qualities which 
Conrad’s novels: the 
insight into the 
With beau- 


“There are 
stand out in Mr. 
love of beauty, the 
mind, the sense of character. 


ty, the mind and the moral conflict, he is 
concerned almost exclusively. The pas- 
sions he has portrayed, it is true, but he 
has portrayed them pre-eminently in their 
effect upon the mind and upon character. 
In short, he has studied them under glass, 
and as a psychologist and a moralist. The 


soul he has not tried to know at all. The 
conflict in his novels is not the spiritual, 
but the moral, conflict. And this is what 
separates him from Dostoevsky, whom, as 
a psychologist, he resembles so much. 
Dostoevsky showed man in his relation 
to God; Mr. Conrad shows him in his 
relation to men and to nature. The for- 
mer is a mystic, the latter a rationalist. 
The one knew human nature, human and 
divine; the other is interested in human 
nature simply as human nature. Neither 
Mr. Conrad nor his characters mentions 
the name of God, and we feel it is because 
they would consider it insincere, even 
theatrical, to do so. There is something 
admirable in this reticence. Not to say 
a word more than one means—to say a 
word or two less, if possible: that is 
the sure way of making one’s words 
memorable. And Mr. Conrad’s words 
are memorable, more memorable even 
than those of Dostoevsky. 

“Mr. Conrad, then, is pre-eminently 
artist, psychologist and moralist; in other 
words, he is interested essentially in 
beauty, the mind, and character. And he 
is interested perhaps in beauty primarily. 
He writes by instinctive choice of beau- 
tiful things: of the sea, of ships, of 
tropical skies, and of men whose lives 
have still the atmosphere of romance 
around them—of seamen, of barbarians, 
of South American bandits whose minds 
have something of the naive morality of 
the Renaissance. And he never writes, 
as Stevenson constantly did, with the de- 
sign of being ‘romantic.’ His beauty is 








transmigrations more wonderful than any 


poet has dared to dream of; and the-life- 
force that throbs in the heart of each one 
of us has throbbed for all time in the 
eternal metempsychosis of the universe. 
Each atom of our blood has doubtless 
circulated, before our very civilization 
commenced, through the veins of millions 
of living creatures—soaring, crawling, or 
dwelling in the depths of the sea; and 
each molecule that floats in a sunbeam 
has, perhaps, vibrated to the thrill of 
human passion. The soil under my foot 
has lived and loved; and Nature, re- 
fashioning the paste in her awful labora- 
tory into new forms of being, shall make 
this clay to live and hope and suffer 
again. Dare I even whisper to you of 
the past transformations of the substance 
of the rosiest lips you have kissed, or the 
brightest eyes which have mirrored your 
look? We have lived innumerable lives 
in the past; we have lived in the flowers, 
in the birds, in the emerald abysses of 
the ocean ;—we have slept in the silence 
of solid rocks, and moved in the swells 
of the thunder-chanting sea;—we have 
changed our sex a thousand times like the 
angels of the Talmud; and we shall con- 
tinue the everlasting transmigration long 
after the present universe has passed 
away and the fires of the stars have 
burned themselves out. Can one know 
these things and laugh at the theories of 
the East?” 


Edward Moore Claims That 
His Novels are More Mem- 
orable Than the Russian’s 


not stuck on. On the contrary, when he 
describes a scene it strikes us first by 
its astonishing truth and then by its as- 
tonishing beauty.” 


Edward Moore disagrees with Hugh 
Walpole, who said that in Mr. Con- 
rad’s work he found “gusto.” If there 
is one quality the Conrad work lacks, 
thinks Mr. Moore, it is gusto: 


“Balzac possessed gusto, Stendhal pos- 
sessed gusto, and one can imagine what 
a glorious immortal figure the latter 
would have made of Nostromo. Mr. Con- 
rad’s temper forbade him to do that. 
Nostromo is a figure splendidly cut, but 
he is not a splendid figure: Mr. Conrad 
will not allow us to deceive ourselves 
about it for one moment. And that, 
once more, is because the quality which 
distinguishes him is not gusto, but in- 
terest—interest the most alert, the most 
entrancing, but still interest. He studies 
all men; he is carried away by none. 
Even heroism, which comes so often into 
his pages, does not elate him. ‘All claim 
to special righteousness,’ he says, ‘awakens 
in me that scorn and anger from which 
a philosophical mind should be free,’ and 
his novels are a commentary upon it. He 
is a student of heroism, he notes how the 
spirit responds to uncertainty, to danger, 
to calamity, and he ts interested in the 
responses.” 


It is this temper that has made Con- 
rad perhaps the greatest psychologist 
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since Dostoevsky. But it has also con- 
demned him to see everything in man 
except the soul. But let us remember, 
Mr. Moore goes on, that other writers, 
the very greatest writers, have not 
given us the soul. He compares Con- 
rad with the great masters of fiction: 


“Nevertheless, it is true of Shakespeare’s 
characters, of Fielding’s, of Scott’s, that, 
if their relation to God is not given, we 
still know it to be there. They are re- 
lated to God, altho the relation is not ex- 
pressed; but Mr. Conrad’s characters are 
not related to God at all. It is because 
they are not men and women (it is both 
a censure and a compliment to Mr. Con- 
rad’s art to’ say so); they are something 
much more definite than that: they are 
specimens of humanity, collected and 
docketed with incredible finesse. Lord 
Jim is a specimen, James Waite is “a 
specimen, Heyst is a specimen. But 
specimens have no soul. The novelists 
in the classical tradition, Fielding, Scott, 
Balzac, gave us figures less completely 
defined than Mr. Conrad’s, but they gave 
the large movement of life. Their char- 
acters, in a word, lived in the world. 
But Mr. Conrad’s characters exist insu- 
lated by: the resolve of the author to 
study them; they exist in a laboratory of 
psychology. And the difference is not a 
difference merely of method. The char- 
acters of Fielding carry their background 
with them because the soul is implicit in 
them; Mr. Conrad’s remain solitary be- 
cause in them it is not implicit. Every- 
thing about them has not,. indeed, been 
observed—that would deny to Mr. Con- 
rad the gift of imagination, which is his 
in a high degree—but they are things 
which always could be observed.” 

To Henry James and Joseph Conrad 
Hugh Walpole, the young British 
author who is giving lectures in the 
United States, ascribes the chief credit 
for the development of the novel in 
Great Britain during the past two 
decades, but he believes that it is large- 
ly due to James that carelessness has so 
generally disappeared from the works 
of English novelists, and that the novel 
has attained its present high place in 
the world of literature. 


SAY SO THREE TIMES! 
® 
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Gold” (Doubleday, Page). 








GREATER THAN 


won a secure place among the immortal novelists. 


DOSTOEVSKY? 
This is the claim of Edward Moore for Joseph Conrad, who is now said to have 


His latest novel is “The Arrow of 








THE DYNAMIC POWER 
OF REPETITION 


VERYTHING IS a lie, or at 
least might as well be one, un- 
til it has been said three times 
or oftener. It is not only in 
the world of Lewis Carroll 
that if you say a thing three times it 
becomes true. As far as the human 
race knew, the sun used to go around 
the earth. That the earth goes around 
the sun remained a lie for most people 
long after learned men knew it to be 
a fact. It was only by dint of con- 
stant repetition that this fact won its 
place among established truths. Simi- 
larly, the theory of the circulation of 


the blood, the theory of evolution, be- 
came a commonplace truth only as a 
result of being repeated over and over 
again. It is thus that an anonymous 
writer in the New Statesman illus- 
trates the tremendous power of repeti- 
tion in the realm of life and litera- 
ture. He formulates his claim in this 
fashion: 


“It is easier to believe a lie that one 
has heard a thousand times than to be- 
lieve a fact that one has never heard 
before. Nine-tenths of our beliefs are a 
consequence of mere reiteration. If truth 
ultimately prevails over error, it is be- 


In Life, Literature and 
Advertizing You Must ‘‘Say 
So’’ at Least Three Times 


cause wise men armed with evidence re- 
peat themselves still more audaciously 
and unhesitatingly than foolish men 
armed with tradition. But, with the mass 
of the public, it is not the evidence but 
the repetition that counts. What does 
the average man know about the courses 
of the moon or about vaccination or 
about the Russian character? On these 
as on most subjects he believes simply 
what he has been told oftenest. In one 
generation he believes in ghosts; in an- 
other generation he believes that there 
are no ghosts. In each case his belief 
is a superstition into which he has been 
talked, not reasoned. Examine him as 
to the rational basis of his faith and 
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you will find that he knows very little 
' about the matter.” 


Both in spells and prayers, much of 
the virtue of the argument is in the 
repetition. At an early stage man- 
kind came to the conclusion that 
heavenly and infernal powers could 
be influenced by this strange power 
of repetition. The Buddhist of Thibet 
has a praying-wheel that circulates his 
monotonous repetition. He feels that 
by mechanical repetition of the sacred 
words, even on a strip of paper, he 
can influence Heaven. “Repetition of 
prayers is a common feature of all re- 
ligious practices, as it is in the realm 
of magic and of everyday life. It is 
more difficult to refuse a reiterated 
request than a simzle appeal. Repe- 
tition puts a spell upon us. This is 
as true in literature as in life. The 
poet was one of the first to make this 
discovery. The burden in ballads and 
the chorus in the popular song are 
the proof of this. Furthermore: 


“A thing that is said once seems but 
an accident. A thing that is repeated 
often enough slides into its place in the 
order of nature. What an encourage- 
ment for bores! Even the original man 
catches the public ear less by virtue of 
his originality than by virtue of repeating 
himself. Matthew Arnold repeated him- 
self deliberately. ‘Sweetness and light,’ 
‘sweet reasonableness,’ ‘Philistine,’ ‘Bar- 
barian,’ ‘poetry a criticism of life’—he 


BARBUSSE’S LITTLE 


sowed his phrases, like seeds, not singly 
but broadcast. He could not trust an 
isolated phrase to take root in the public 
mind. He cunningly gave his best phrases 
a multitude of chances. In this he 
showed his knowledge of human nature. 
The great wits, we fancy, have usually 
been as careful to ensure the success of 
their witticisms. The man with a mot is 
not content to utter it once. He scatters 
it about as an actress does her photo- 
graphs. This is regarded by some people 
as a sign of poverty of invention, of 
rather despicable thrift. The wit, how- 
ever, knows that he is much more likely 
to impress the world with one good epi- 
gram repeated twenty times than with 
twenty good epigrams uttered once and 
left to fend for themselves. Oscar 
Wilde’s reputation for brilliance was due 
in part to his businesslike economy of 
brilliance. Is he thought of an epigram, 
he made use of it first at the dinner- 
table, then in an essay, and then in a 
play. As a consequence people got to 
know his epigrams, and, getting to know 
them, got to be impressed by them.” 


That “little sister of Literature”— 
Advertizement —has long recognized 
the value of repetition. Suppose the 
manufacturer of a certain famous pill 
had been content on one occasion, 
and one one occasion only, to drop 
the casual remark that his wares 
were worth a guinea a box. What 
would the world have known about 
it? Who would have believed it 
to be true? Another manufacturer 





GROUP 


OF LITERARY BOLSHEVISTS 


ITERARY and intellectual Bol- 
shevism, according to Marcel 
Boulenger, has made its ap- 
pearance in a_ threatening 
form. 

In the Figaro, M. Boulenger tells of 
Henri Barbusse’s growing group of 
intellectual internationalists who have 
formed the “Clarté” group and who 
meet in an upper room of one of 
those tall narrow old houses of Paris 
which looked down upon the revolu- 
tion of 1789. This group, to follow 
another account by Philip Gibbs re- 
cently printed in the New York Times, 
purposes to push the ideas expressed 
by Barbusse in his latest novel, 
“Clarté,”* in which he denounces the 
whole social structure of Europe. 

Some weeks ago this group pub- 
lished its manifesto in Jean Longuet’s 
revolutionary paper Le Populaire, and 
surprised the public with the list of its 
distinguished members. Anatole 
France was the most prominent of 
them all. Sir Rabindranath Tagore is 
a member of the new group, while 


*Licut. By Henri Barbusse. Translated by 
_ Wray. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


other leaders of French thought who 
have subscribed to the uncompromis- 
ing ideals of “Clarté” are Mme. Sev- 
erine, Georges Duhamel, Romaine Rol- 
land, Henry Bataille, the brilliant 
dramatist; Gabrielle Seailles, the phil- 
osopher and biographer of Leonardo 
da Vinci; Rene Fauchois, Leon Blum, 
and Ernest Charles. These names are 
not as well known here as in Paris, 
but over there they have, each in 
some distinct field, stood for integrity, 
and are truly representative of some 
phase of the French spirit. To Mar- 
cel Boulenger their signatures mean 
that they mus look upon the “Clarté” 
manifesto lightly as a “scrap of pa- 
per,” for, among other things, it de- 
clares that to consider the patrie as an 
end in itself is a crime; that inheri- 
tance is theft; that the war “has torn 
down masks and it falls to the in- 
tellectuals to organize social life ac- 
cording to the laws of reason.” 

Mr. Gibbs, who managed to attend 
a meeting of the “Clarté” group in 
the old house in the Rue du Temple, 
was struck by the 1789 atmosphere of 
the proceeding, the worship of the 
goddess of Reason. The room was in- 


CURRENT OPINION FOR DECEMBER 


made a soap world-famous by saying 
over and over again that it “won't 
wash clothes.” One would imagine 
that a soap might have more admir- 
able qualities. But the repetition im- 
pressed the public as no testimonial 
from an archbishop could have done. 

Finally, the power of the journalist 
is mainly a matter of repetition. The 
easiest way to cast a spell over the 
public, reiterates the English writer, 
is to repeat it an infinite number of 
times. The catchword and the catch- 
phrase gain in momentum and power 
like a rolling snowball. “One some- 
times wonders what proportion of the 
phrases that help to bring statesmen 
and parties down have any relation 
to fact.” If one side had all the argu- 
ments and the other all the phrases, 
the latter would ultimately win. 


“They know that, if they drop this 
suggestion into a sufficient number of 
ears a_ sufficient number of times, 
thousands of people will begin to believe 
it. Even tho it is contrary to fact, it 
will become for a large part of the stupid 
race of man true. The journalist is in 
a measure a hypnotist: he works largely 
by suggestion. The hypnotist in “The 
Lost Leader’ murmurs ‘Sleep! Sleep! 
Sleep!’ till his patient’s head falls on the 
table. The journalist wins his victories 
by similar means. He repeats to the 
reader. “You know such-and-such a thing,’ 
till the unfortunate reader does know it 
—or thinks he does.” 


France is Surprized by 
the List of His Dis- 
tinguished Adherents: 


tolerably hot. “Comrades used , to. 
talk like that in the trenches until 
they got their heads blown off,” some- 
one present told Mr. Gibbs. 

The New York Times, no less than 
the Figaro, disapproves heartily of this 
new literary Bolshevism. Comment- 
ing on Barbusse’s recent denunciation 
of what he has called “an abominable 
campaign of calumny against Bol- 
shevism,” the Times editorially re- 
torts: 


“It remains to be seen how many people 
in the United States besides those who 
like and preach such doctrine as this 
will continue to tolerate M. Barbusse and’ 
his work merely because he can write— 
an ability, by the wya, which he shares 
with about four out of every five literate 
Frenchmen, and therefore impresses only 
those who do not know how little, even 
in this respect, he rises above his national 
level. Of course, our parlor Socialists 
and five-o’clock-tea Bolsheviki will, exalt 
him anew for expressing better than they 
can themselves what they like to play are 
their own opinions. As for the rest of 
us, the time seems to have come to see 
and say just what this man Barbusse is.” 


Nevertheless it is admitted in the 
Times review of books that “Light” 
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A CENTURY OF FRENCH FICTION 


presents a vivid picture of French 
army life. 


“He writes of it all with frankness, a 
fervor and a sinister literary skill that, in 
the days when the nose of the American 
reading public was more sensitive to bad 
odors in print, would have quickly sent the 
book into the limbo of the impossible. 
In this later and more tolerant day it will 
merely wonder why the most artistic na- 
tion in the world insists upon choosing 
subjects for its art that belong rather 
in the medical clinic. All this portion of 
the story that treats of Simon Paulin’s 
life in the manufacturing town is written 
with much skill and is vivid with re- 
pulsiveness. For M. Barbusse writes al- 
ways in full accord with the Balzac tradi- 
tion—the tradition that imposes upon the 
writer the conviction that he is not writ- 
ing the truth unless he describes with full 
detail everything that is evil, ugly, re- 
pellant, shameless, and omits whatever is 
good and bright and happy. 

“The second third of the book deals 
with ‘the hero’s experiences at the front, 
where he fights bravely, listens to many 
conversations, seeks amorous adventures 
whenever possible, and finally is severely 
wounded and sent to a hospital. Those 
who read ‘Under Fire’ will find this 
middle third less interesting, less fresh 
and spontaneous than was that book. 
Altho it- has many vivid pages and some 
dramatic episodes it does not hold the 
attention as did the author’s first at- 
tempt to describe the conditions of mod- 
ern warfare. It is during the hero’s time 
in the hospital and in the later chapters 
after he returns home that the one-time 
clerk and recent poilu becomes the voice 


through which M. Barbusse makes his 
propaganda for the overturning of so- 
ciety. Artistically, it is absurd to make 
such a man the enunciator of a fully 
thought out, new philosophy of civiliza- 
tion, and the work becomes an amorphous 
thing, part fiction, part revolutionary 
philosophy, and all propaganda.” 


How far Henri Barbusse has gone 
in his subversive ideas may be indi- 
cated by the philosophy enunciated in 
the final pages of “Light.” He per- 
mits his hero to come to this con- 
clusion: 


“The general welfare must be put much 
higher than national welfare, because it 
is much higher. But if it is venture- 
some to assert, as they have so much and 
so indiscriminately done, that such na- 
tional interest is in accord with the gen- 
eral interest, then the converse is obvious; 
and that is illuminating, momentous and 
decisive—the good of all includes the 
good of each! France can be prosperous 
even if the world is not, but the world 
cannot be prosperous and France not. 
The moving argument re-estableshes, with 
positive and crowding certainties which 
touch us softly on all sides, that distract- 
ing stake which Pascal tried to place, 
like a lever in the void—‘On one side I 
lose; on the other I have all to gain.’” 


Barbusse’s internationalism is dis- 
tinctly anti-nationalistic, as another 
paragraph indicates: 


“No, I do not bow in the presence of 
the flag. It frightens me. I hate it and 





THE GREAT TRADITION 
IN FRENCH FICTION 


NE of the most interesting 
points brought out in the 
criticism of the volume with 
which Professor Saintsbury 
bids farewell to the writing 

of literary history,* is the existence of 


two distinct currents in French fiction: 


One of these, for a critic in the London 
Times, reflects the French point of 
view, the French tradition. It is es- 
sentially a literature of ideas. The 
French tradition corresponds to some- 
thing real, even if it does not corre- 
spond to the whole reality. It links 
up, in an almost indefinable way, such 
diversified figures as Racine, Voltaire, 
Stendhal, Mérimée, de Musset, Flau- 
bert, Anatole France, and Rémy de 
Gourmont. “Their common quality is 
something which Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, Hugo, Balzac, Zola, do not 
possess, or manifest only exceptional- 
ly.” Professor Saintsbury bases his 
history of the French novel in the nine- 
teenth century upon its fundamental 





*A History or tHe Frencu Novet (to the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century). By George 


Saintsbury. Vol. II. Macmillan. 


romanticism, and thereby, in the opin- 
ion of the Times critic, neglects this 
great Gallic tradition. He is perhaps 
justified in this, from the point of view 
that the bulk of French fiction in the 
past century fell outside this tradition. 


“But if in the large view it is relatively 
unimportant as a factor in the production 
of readable novels during the nineteenth 
century, it is nevertheless curiously per- 
sistent and liable to emerge undiminished 
at any point of time. Had Professor 
Saintsbury’s narrative been continued a 
little longer to include the novel work of 
M. Anatole France, M. Rémy de Gour- 
mont (who as an author no longer living 
should, we think, have been included in 
any case), and, say, M. André Gide, the 
reemergence of the tradition could hardly 
have been obscured. 

“The real importance of this tradition 
is that it contains the distinctively French 
contribution to the literature of the world. 
The writers who remain outside it—and 
we here repeat our agreement that the 
majority of the French novel work in the 
nineteenth century is outside it—belong 
rather to the world than to France. They 
are not particular; they lose little in trans- 
lation; a kind of cosmopolitan grayness is 
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I accuse it. No, there is no beauty in it; 
it is not the emblem of this corner of 
my native land, whose fair picture it dis- 
turbs with its savage stripes. It is the 
screaming signboard of the glory of 
blows, of militarism and war. It unfurls 
over the living surges of humanity a sign 
of supremacy and command; it is a weap- 
on. It is not the love of our countries, it 
is their sharp-edged difference, proud and 
aggressive, which we placard in the face 
of others. It is the gaudy eagle which 
conquerors and their devotees see flying 
in their dreams from steeple to steeple in 
foreign lands. The sacred defence of 
the homeland—well and good. But if 
there was no offensive war there would 
be no defensive war. Defensive war has 
the same infamous cause as the offensive 
war which provoked it; why do we not 
confess it? Wepersist, through blindness 
or duplicity, in cutting the question in 
two, as if it were too great. All falla- 
cies are possible when one speculates on 
morsels of truth. But earth only bears 
one single sort of inhabitant.” 


The Chicago Tribune is of the opin- 
ion that “Light” is one of the most 
vigorous books the war has produced, 
and that Barbusse is “one of the most 
courageous figures in modern litera- 
ture.” Of the new novel the New 
York Evening Post exclaims: “Light 
after all! But Light 4 la Barbusse, 
with many Dantesque shadows, like 
dawn on a battlefield. A_ thrilling 
book, a pathetic book, half realism, 
half lyricism, with fantastic visions 
and an apocalyptic prophecy.” 


Critics Point Out One 
Failure in Professor 
Saintsbury’s Interpretation 


native to their minds. They incline to 
schematize the human soul and lavish 
their gifts on reproducing the material 
pageantry of life; whereas the writers of 
the tradition incline to schematize the 
general life and to devote themselves to 
the analysis of the workings of the soul 
in conditions which, because they are 
isolated, may seem exceptional and arti- 
ficial.” 


In spite of this omission of the dis- 
tinguished literary historian, the Times 
praises his scholarship, good sense and 
enthusiasm. A veteran must write as 
he will, notes the New Statesman, “and 
if he choose the gallop of a horse at 
grass rather than the paces of la haute 
école, there is nothing to be done but 
lean over the gate and watch.” This 
critic describes some of these critical 
feats: 


“There are many of these dashing 
Liitzow-like rides, a capital one into the 
heart of Paul de Kock, a brilliant steeple- 
chase over Victor Hugo, a dashing skir- 
mish in defence of the elder Dumas, and 
a pretty gallop in the Flaubert country. 
Professor Saintsbury, as we know, cannot 
take a coldly objective view; he is far 
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too interested in his own reactions. He 
is like an old huntsman who, having cried 
‘tally-ho’ for some decades over every 
kind of country, chooses to describe Eng- 
land rather by recounting his runs than 
by making a strictly geographical survey. 
Yet tho we may suspect him of being 
incapable of any other, he chooses this 
method deliberately, protesting loudly 
against criticism by the program, the tape- 
measure, the theodolite, or what other 
mechanism you will, When he says in 
a note that he declines to accept the view 
that an English writer on French fiction 
is bound to follow, or at least pay ex- 
press attention to, French criticism of 
it, he wins our suffrage. A critic who 
stands on his own legs is the best critic 
of all, tho he may make no remarkable 
contribution to the philosophy of criti- 
cism. Professor Saintsbery deals through 
no middleman... . 

“He rides over the dead bodies of the 
Goncourts—having valiantly slain them— 
to expose in a telling paragraph the ‘rot- 
tenness of their theory,’ the first real 
‘theory’ which appeared in French fiction, 
which, at its worst, consists in loading 
the dustcart and then tilting the contents 
wholesale ‘on the hapless pavement of 
the reader’s mind.’” 


One of Professor Saintsbury’s judg- 
ments that has produced passionate 
protests is his discrimination between 
the good Stendhal and the bad, as typi- 
fied respectively in “Le Rouge et le 
Noir” and “La Chartreuse de Parme.” 
Of the latter celebrated novel he writes 
that the Waterloo episode is intensely 


interesting. The escape of Fabrice 
from the tower is damned with faint 
praise: 


“But these interesting plums, such even 
as they are, are stuck in an enormous pud- 
ding of presentation of the intrigues and 
vicissitudes of a petty Italian court, in 
which, and in the persons who take part 
in them, I at least find it difficult to take 
the very slightest interest. Fabrice del 
Dongo himself, with whom every woman 
falls in love, and who candidly confesses 
that he does not know whether he has 
ever been really in love with any woman 
—tho there is one possible exception prec- 
edent, his aunt, the Duchess of Sanse- 
verina, and one subsequent, Clélia Conti, 
who saves him from prison as above—is 
depicted with extraordinary science of 
human nature. But it is a science which, 
once more, excludes passion, humor, gusto 
—all the fluids of real or fictitious life. 
Fabrice is like (only much more also) the 
simulacra of humanity that were popular 
in music-halls a few years ago. He walks, 
talks, fights, eats, drinks, thinks even, and 
makes love if he does not feel it, exactly 
like a human being. Except the ‘fluids’ 
just mentioned, it is impossible to mention 
anything human that he lacks. But he 
lacks these, and by not having them lacks 
everything that moves the reader. . 
And so it is more or less with all of 
them.” 


Professor Saintsbury is more inter- 
ested in good craftsmanship than in 
methods and theories. Zola achieved 
results only when he broke away from 





CLIVE BELL ON THE FUNCTION 
OF THE MODERN ART CRITIC 


RITICS DO not exist for 

artists any more than paleon- 

tologists exist for fossils. So 

writes Clive Bell, the most 

provocative art critic now 
writing for English readers. To help 
the artist, asserts the British art au- 
thority in a recent number of the New 
Republic, is no part of a critic’s busi- 
ness. The critic’s business is to help 
the public. It is ridiculous for the 
artist to complain that criticism is un- 
helpful, and absurd for the critic to 
read the artist lectures with a view 
to improving his art. What then is 
the function of the art critic today? 
It is, thinks Clive Bell, to put the pub- 
lic in the way of esthetic pleasure. 
“That is the end for which critics 
exist, and to that end all means are 
good.” 


“Connoisseurs in pleasure—of whom I 
count myself one—know that nothing is 
more intensely delightful than the esthetic 
thrill. Now, tho many are capable of 
tasting this pleasure, few can get it for 
themselves: for only those who have been 
born with a peculiar sensibility and have 
known how to cherish it, enjoy art 


naturally, simply and at first hand as 
most of us enjoy eating, drinking and 
kissing. But, fortunately, it is possible 
for the peculiarly sensitive, or for some 
of them, by infecting others with their 
enthusiasm to throw these into a state 
of mind in which they, too, can experi- 
ence the thrill of esthetic comprehension. 
And the essence of good criticism is this, 
that, instead of merely imparting to 
others the. opinions of the critic, it puts 
them in a state to appreciate the work 
of art itself. A man blest with peculiar 
sensibility, who happens also to possess 
this infecting power, need feel no more 
shame in becoming a critic than Socrates 
would have felt in becoming a dons The 
vocations are much alike. The good 
critic puts his pupil in the way of en- 
joying art, the good don or schoolmaster 
teaches his how to make the most of 
life; while bad critics and pedagogs stuff 
their victims with those most useless of 
all useless things, facts and opinions.” 


Primarily the critic is a sign-post. 
He points to a work of art and cries 
“Stop! Look!” But he must possess 
the power to distinguish works of 
art from rubbish, and excellence from 
mediocrity. He must be able to con- 
vince. He must persuade his spec- 
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the fetters of his formula. Flaubert 


and Guy de Maupassant he admires as © 


good workmen. The English critic 
cannot greatly admire the Naturalists. 
In the end he is led to confess that the 
secret of writing a great novel defies 
analysis. This mysterious feat he com- 
pares with that of Chinese silk-dyers, 
who never make two pieces of just the 
same shade and who couldn’t do it if 
they tried: 

“They take handfuls of different dyes, 
measured and mixed, as it seems, at ran- 
dom. Now that is the way God, and, in 
a lesser degree, the great artists work, 
and the result is living creatures, accord- 
ing to the limittions of artistic and the 
no-limitations of natural life. The others 
weigh out a dram of lust, a scruple of 
cleverness, an ounce of malice, half-an- 
ounce of superficial good manners, etc.. 
and say: ‘Here is a character for you, 
type No. 12345.’ And it is not a living 
character at all. But having been made 
by regular synthesis, it can be regularly 
analyzed, and people say: ‘Oh, how clever 
he is.’ The first product, having grown 
rather than been made, defies analysis, 
and they say: ‘How commonplace!’” 

It is attributed to the finer qualities 
of Professor Saintsbury’s criticism of 
the great French novels of the nine- 
teenth century that this book has stimu- 
lated such interesting reactions among 
his reviewers—disagreements and cor- 
rections and warm presentations of 
views diametrically opposed to those of 
the distinguished British scholar. 


He Should Awaken and 
Stimulate Public Interest 
—wNot Teach the Artist 


tator that ‘there is something before 
him that is really worth looking at. 
His own reactions must be genuine 
and intense; and, “because nothing 
stands more obstructively between the 
public and the grand esthetic ectasies 
than the habit of feeling a false emo- 
tion for a pseudo-work-of-art, he must 
be as remorseless in exposing shams 
as a good schoolmaster would be in 
exposing charlatans. and short-cuts to 
knowledge.” 

Only a fool could suppose, continues 
Clive Bell, that the ancients were less 
sensitive to art than we moderns are. 
“Since they were capable of pro- 
ducing great art it seems silly to pre- 
tend that they were incapable of ap- 
preciating it.... If anyone seriously 
believes that the Athenians admired 
the great figures on the Parthenon for 
their fidelity to nature, I would invite 
him to take into consideration that 
they are not faithful at all.” 


“More probably a sensitive Athenian 
admired them for much the same reasons 
as we admire them. He felt much what 
we feel: only, he expressed his admira- 
tion and thus provoked the admiration of 
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others, by calling these grand, distorted, 
or idealized figures life-like. 

“The fact is, it matters hardly at all 
what words the critic employs provided 
they have the power of infecting his audi- 
ence with his genuine enthusiasm for an 
authentic work of art. No one can state 
in words just what he feels about a 
work of art—especially about a work of 


THE ETERNAL PETER PAN 


visual art. He may excldim; indeed, if 
he be a critic he should exclaim, for that 
is how he arrests the public. He may 
go on to seek some rough equivalent in 
words for his excited feelings. But 
whatever he may say will amount to little 
more than steam let off. He cannot: de- 
scribe his feelings, he can only make it 
clear that he has them. That is why 





WHY SIR JAMES BARRIE 
HAS NEVER GROWN UP 


HETHER or not Sir 

James Matthew Barrie, 

Baronet, is “Daisy Ash- 

ford,” author of the in- 

creasingly popular “The 
Young Visiters,” is a question that has 
been positively decided both in the 
negative and the affirmative. The dis- 
cussion of this point is becoming al- 
most “Baconian” in size, but one point 
is certain. Sir James is still quite 
young enough to write such a book. 
At sixty, writes the witty Mr. E. T. 
Raymond, in the London Outlook, he 
is more gracefully immature than he 
was at 20. His great triumph has been 
in his staunch refusal to grow up: 


“Sir James Matthew Barrie, Baronet, is 
largely the creature of his own creation. 
He invented the boy who would not grow 
up. But he himself is.a more positive 
case than Peter Pas, Be has somehow 
contrived to grow dowf; at nearly sixty 
he is more gracefully immature than he 
was at twenty. : 

“Of ‘Peter Pan’ itself the present writer 
is incompetent to speak, and he is quite 
ready to accept (this side of idolatry) the 
view of those who profess competence. 
It is no doubt the most delightful of plays 
written, or supposed to be written, for 
children; it is, possibly, the most delight- 
ful thing Sir James Barrie ever wrote. 
But it may be suggested (tho perhaps 
with some presumption) that this great 
triumph was not altogether a good thing 
for the man who achieved it. Out of it 
he made a great fortune for himself. He 
enriched the enterprizing manager who 
recognized its possibilities. He provided 
employment for hordes of humbler peo- 
ple, including the ‘sedulous apes’ who, 
after the manner of the Germans, has- 
tened to commercialize unimaginatively 
and an the great scale a happy but meas- 
urable idea.” 


But from another point of view, Mr. 
Raymond goes on, the result was possi- 
bly less fortunate. “Peter Pan” deter- 
mined the lines of Sir James Barrie’s 
future development: 


“There was, I fancy, a still more real 
Barrie who never had his proper chance. 
He was kept under in those early days 
of Nottingham leader-writing for bread 
and such butter as could then be got for 
three guineas a week: he was over- 
whelmed in the vast vogue and success 
of Sir James’s later life. 


YUM 


“Sir James Barrie’s whole later trouble 
is that he can write a play round any 
random idea, and the play is sure of ap- 
plause from two Continents; he cen take 
the flimsiest topicality, and men hail it as 
the best that is in him. It is a little tragic. 
He is so much more, at bottom, than a 
confectioner, and the world insists on 
treating him like the Prince accidentally 
turned pastryman in the Arabian tle; it 
will not recognize his princeliness, but will 
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analytical criticism of paintings and music 
is always besides the mark: neither, I 
think, is analytical criticism of literary 
art more profitable. With literature that 
is not pure art the case is different, facts 
and teachings being, of course, the ana- 
lyst’s natural prey. But before a work 
of art the critic can do little more than 
jump for joy.” 


He has ‘‘Grown Down,”’ says 
E. T. Raymond, But This is 
Not an Unmixed Blessing 


pay any figure for his cream cakes, be- 
cause he mixes a little pepper with the 
due allowance of almonds and fresh 
pomegranate. Theprince was very dis- 
consolate with all the society of Damascus 
buzzing round his shop for the ‘Rosy 
Rapture’ éclairs. One wonders whether 
Sir James Barrie is wholly content, as the 
years go on, and the work remains un- 
done. He must sometimes envy even the 
common boys who grow up.” 











Oe. 











From the London Outlook 





THE ETERNAL PETER PAN 


Barrie is here depicted by Edmund Dulac, the famous illustrator of fairy tales and 
children’s books. 
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N a recent essay in the Bookman 
on “The Expanded Interest In 
Poetry,” Amelia Josephine Burr 
gives us a simile that ought to 
become a classic. She is speaking 
of the efforts of some of the more 
modern of our poets to get startling 
effects out of the novel arrangements 
of old ideas and she proceeds to liken 
their efforts to “an image so cherished 
that comparison with it implies no dis- 
paragement.” Here is the image: 


Tue Tuinc Aunt Prissy Mape. 


“One of the clearest memories of my 
childhood is an attempt at an unusual 
form of beauty. It was nameless in our 
home except when referred to with shud- 
ders as ‘the thing Aunt Prissy made,’ but 
I have since heard it appropriately called 
an Everything. Upon a basis of simple 
crockery—ours had, I believe, been a 
bean-pot in private life—was a layer of 
putty that held imbedded every form of 
domestic jetsam, hairpins, buttons and 
buckles from the intimate to the formal, 
corkscrews, wishbones, ex-jewelry—mem- 
ory fails—the whole richly gilded. I lin- 
ger before some of today’s verse as I did 
before our Everything, fascinated by the 
profusion of detail, trying in vain to 
trace the outline of the common clay 
upon which all this gorgéous irrelevance 
is plastered. 

“The Everything in verse as in domes- 
tic decoration is, of course, not the work 
of the artist, tho the craving for expres- 
sion which it represents is entitled to re- 
spect. It has a curious kinship, tho, with 
the work of the real artist in some man- 
ners of poetry—the artist who seems so 
intoxicated with his own skill that while 
he revels in theoretical nakedness, he 
swathes nature in a robe so stiff with 
embroidery that the great heart beneath 
can scarcely move the rich stuff with its 
beating.” 

Miss Burr does not tell us who it 
is that she has in mind when she de- 
scribes “the thing Aunt Prissy made,” 
but the juxtaposition of the name of 
Amy Lowell leaves us in little doubt 
on that point. And here comes Miss 
Lowell’s new book of poems (“Pic- 


tures of a Floating World”—Mac-: 


millan Co.) to both prove and dis- 
prove the justice of the simile as 
applied to her. For surely Aunt 
Prissy never made anything more non- 
descript than the verses in this book 
(they first appeared in Reedy’s Mirror 
and were carefully clipped by us for 
the delectation of our friends) en- 
titled “Gargoyles—A comedy of Op- 
position.” Here are a few of the 
lines: 








Tree lights 

Drip Cockatoos of color 

On broadest shoulders, 

Dead eyes swim to a silver fish. 

Gluttonous hands tear at apronstrings, 

Reach at the red side of an apple, 

Slide under ice-floes, 

And waltz clear through to the tropics 

To sit among cocoanuts 

And caress bulbous negresses with lo- 
quats in their hair. 


On reading such horrific nonsense, 
one might say to Miss Lowell what 
Cho Wen Chun (in another of Miss 
Lowell’s poems) says to her husband: 


I beg that you remain dumb, 
That you write no more poems. 


But one would make a mistake. 
For this volume by Miss Lowell con- 
tains much delicate and beautiful work 
that will reveal to the public a new 
facet of Miss Lowell’s genius. Here 
are a few fragile and dainty pictures 
from her series entitled: 


LACQUER PRINTS AND 
CHINOISERIES 


By Amy LowELL. 


SUNSHINE. 
HE pool is edged with the blade- 


like leaves of irises. 
If I throw a stone into the placid 
water, 
It suddenly stiffens 
Into rings and rings 
Of sharp gold wire. 


Tue FISHERMAN’S WIFE. 


When I am alone 

The wind in the pine-trees 

Is like the shuffling of waves 
Upon the wooden sides of a boat. 


EPHEMERA. 


Silver-green lanterns tossing among windy 
branches; 

So an old man thinks 

Of the loves of his youth. 


A Poer’s WIFE. 


Cho Wen-Chun to Her Husband Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju. 

You have taken our love and turned it 
into coins of silver. 

You sell the love-poems you wrote for 
me, 

And with the price of them you buy 
many cups of wine. 

I beg that you remain dumb, 

That you write no more poems. 

For the wine does us both an injury, 
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And the words of your heart 
Have become the common speech of the 
Emperor’s concubines. 


Here also is an unforgettable pic- 
ture of a cat—any cat: 


TO WINKY. 


By Amy LowELL. 

AT, 
Cat, 
What are you? 

Son, through a thousand generations, of 
the black leopards, 

Padding among the springs of young 
bamboo ; 

Descendant of many removals from the 
white panthers 

Who crouch by night under the loquat- 
trees? 

You crouch under the orange begonias, 

And your eyes are green 

With the violence of murder, 

Or half-closed and stealthy 

Like your sheathed claws. 

Slowly, slowly, 

You rise and stretch 

In a glossiness of beautiful curves, 

Of muscles fluctuating under black, glazed 
hair. 


Cat, 

You are a strange creature. 

You sit on your haunches 

And yawn, 

But when you leap 

I can almost hear the whine 

Of a released string, 

And I look to see its flaccid shaking 
In the place whence you sprang. 


You carry your tail as a banner, 

Slowly it passes my chair, 

But when I look for you, you are on the 
table 

Moving easily among the most delicate 
porcelains. 

Your food is a matter of importance 

And you are insistent on having 

Your wants attended to, 

And yet you will eat a bird and its 
feathers 

Apparently without injury. 


In the night, I hear you crying, 

But if I try to find you 

There are only the shadows of rhodo- 
dendron leaves 

Brushing the ground. 

When you come in out of the rain, 

All wet and with your tail full of burrs, 

You fawn upon me in coils and subtleties; 

But once you are dry 

You leave me with a gesture of incon- 
ceivable impudence, 

Conveyed by the vanishing quirk of your 
tail 

As you slide through the open door. 
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You walk as a king scorning his subjects; 

You flirt with me as a concubine in robes 
of silk. 

Cat, 


I am afraid of your poisonous beauty; 

I have seen you torturing a mouse. 

Yet when you lie purring in my lap 

I forget everything but how soft you are, 

And it is only when I feel your claws 
open upon my hand 

That I remember— 

Remember a puma lying out on a branch 
above my head 

Years ago. 


Shall I choke you, Cat, 
Or kiss you? 
Really I do not know. 


Of Alter Brody’s poetry (“A Family 
Album,” B. W. Huebsch) Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer, in an introduction, says: 
“He does not reject what is usually 
concealed, knowing that ugliness is as 
inextricably knit with life as beauty; 
his poetry seems striving to find the 
point where what is ugly can be bal- 
anced and finally fused with the 
whole.. These occasional discords and 
suspensions are not only natural but 
necessary in any work that purports 
to be a rendering of truth. ‘Art,’ this 
poet seems to summarize, ‘is not only 
a record but a harmonizing of disson- 
ances.’” This expresses well the note 
which runs through what is called the 
Modernist art in all fields. It is a 
defensible theory. Truth as well as 
Beauty has its claims on the artist. 
Many of the apostles of this theory, 
however, seem to think that disson- 
ance and ugliness—especially the ugli- 
ness of decay and degeneration—are 
the sole material with which the mod- 
ern artist should work. Mr. Brody 
does not run to any such extreme. 
The note of his work is wholesome. 
It is neither erotic nor anarchistic. 
It has the local color of the East Side 
in New York City in every line but 
it has still more strongly marked the 
personal note, the humanistic feeling. 
It is the most adequate verse that has 
as yet come out of the Semitic life 
of the East Side. Here is a fair 
specimen of his work: 


THE DESERTED CHURCH. 
By Atrter Bropy. 


Awesomely empty— 
A flat-roofed lumbering structure in 
the shape of a half cross, 

Jutting out of the block at the corner of 
two busy avenues; 

The long head of the cross stretching 
towards the street 

With a sign on the door telling the pass- 
ers-by it is for sale; 

The two arms receding awkwardly into 
the block. 

Weed-covered grounds— 

One boasting of a tree— 

Flank the long head of the cross 

On either side. 

Windows, 


|. has stood that ways for years, 


VOICES OF LIVING POETS 


Tall, narrow slits 
With broken panes and curved tops, 
Stare gravely into the ground like owls— 
The building stands there like a tomb 
Deserted of its God. 


I pass it sometimes on my way to the 
library, 

At night 

When gray clouds sail over its flat roof 
like shrouded souls, 

And the yellow moon shines down from 
among the clouds, 

On its bare, brown walls, 

Through its tall, dilapidated windows, 

On the gaunt spare-branched tree. 

Then I am almost afraid of it— 

I am afraid of the God that is haunting 
His old home : 

If I were bold enough to climb over that 
fence 

And steal up close to one of those win- 
dows, 

And look through its broken panes— 

I think I would see Him sweeping up and 
down the chancel, 

Seeking vainly for His old worshippers, 

Listening vainly for the blessed sound of 
the Mass, 

Forever hushed— 

Yes, 

God’s ghost is haunting this 
church— 

I’m afraid of it! 


gloomy 


Soon, 

An enterprizing Jew will buy up the 
property, 

And turn it into a moving-picture house— 

(Jews are not afraid of God because 
they created Him.) 

“The Vitagraph Palace” or “The Art 
Motion Pictures” or “The Lee Ave- 
nue Theatre’ or some other name 

Will glare in electric letters over the 
door; 

Signs and posters all around the building 
will tell the public what is playing. 

At night, 

Sweethearts from the cosmopolitan neigh- 
borhood will sit together in the aisles, 

Playing secretly with each other’s hands 
in the dark, 

Flirting together in a dozen different lan- 
guages, 

While the hero and heroine make love to 
each other on the screen, 

Where once the altar stood. 

Gayety and pleasure shall crowd into 
every nook of the church, 

And God’s ghost shall be driven out. 


Another first volue of poetry is 
Daniel Henderson’s “Life’s Minstrel” 
(E. P. Dutton -& Company). It con- 
tains a good deal that is negligible, 
but “The Road to France” (the prize 
poem already republished by us), 
“The Tea Trader,” “The Brushwood 
Fire,” “The Scarlet Thread” and other 
poems make the book well worth 
while and entitle Mr. Henderson to 
a seat among the authentic singers of 
America. He is of the traditionalists 
rather than the Modernists, but he 
also can handle dissonances of life 
and do it poetically. Note the fol- 
lowing: 





THE SCARLET THREAD. 
By Danie, HENDERSON. 


“Behold, when we come to the land, 
thou shalt bind this line of scarlet thread 
in the window which thou hast let us 
down by.”—Joshua 2:18. 


ED as the lips of the Rahab, 
Harlot of Jericho, 
Hung the thread from her casement 
Ages on ages ago! 


Over the fire and slaughter 
Shone the cord’s rich flame! 
Out of her ruined city 
Rahab, the shielded, came! 


Swiftly the spinners of evil 
Gathered the thread and spun: 

Nightly robed in its color 
Daughters of Babylon! 


How its riotous tangles 
Twisted dancer and priest! 
Twined the groves of Astarte; 

Girdled the emperor’s feast! 


Solomon, from his window, 
Watching Jerusalem, 

Mused on the subtle woman 
Flaunting her scarlet hem! 


Men go marching to battle; 
Suddenly flares from a door— 

Deadlier than their foemen— 
Crimson that Rahab wore! 


Yea, and the spindles that fashioned 
Nineveh’s red attire 

Spun for our present cities 
The halter of desire! 


Then is the thread so woven 
Into the web of the race 

That, age through age, we must bear it 
Down to the Judgment-place? 


When will our spirits sicken 
Of weaving the cloth of doom? 
When will the God within us 
Shatter its shuttle and loom? 


We despair of ever doing justice to 
John Hall Wheelock. We can admire 
his craftsmanship, we can recognize 
the music of his verse, we can appre- 
ciate the poetic impulse that is obvious 
in all he writes, but we can seldom 
grow enthusiastic while reading him. 
Whether it is that his work is too 
facile and smooth, or that the road he 
travels has been too often traveled 
before, or that he is wholly laeking in 
what the journalists call the “gee- 
whiz” element, we do not know. In 
his new book, “Dust and Light” 
(Scribner’s Sons) the poem entitled 
“Earth” (already reprinted in these 
columns) is the only one that gives 
us a real thrill. And yet we feel that 
we ought to thrill to the following, 
which has fine phrasing, beautiful 
images, is wrought out of indubitable 
poetic stuff, and yet is lacking (for 
us) in the electric quality that makes 
the senses dance with joy. 
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SEPTEMBER BY THE SEA 
By JoHN HALL WHEELOCK. 


2 ing morning makes a light upon the 
sea, 
Curving before me, like a cres- 
cent moon, 
With slender violet waves that gradually 
Kindle into the fiery fields of noon. 


Line upon line, out to the farthest rim 
They reach immeasurably, pale as the 
breast 
Of a sick child, and tremulous and dim, 
Save where the wind has kissed them 
out of rest. 


So hard it leaves a mark all foam and 
white. 
O delicate, violet, autumnal sea, 
Like a wide field made for sheer delight 
Of the cold wind to walk on, and be 
free. 


Like a clear harp made for eager hands 
Of the September wind, chilly and 
pale! 
There is a wistfulness about the lands 
When summer ebbs and all the flowers 
fail. 


Therefore I come to you that guard and 
keep, 
O changeless one, the memories of all 
things, 
The dreams of all the world in the vast 
sleep 
Of the pale waters, drowsy with mur- 
murings. 


Here deep Eternity has conquered Time, 
No trace of ruthless autumn lingers 
here; 
But on the shore the roses cease to climb, 
And fading wings ebb with the tidal 
year. 


Love leaves the body, as summer leaves 
the lands, 
But the waves, like the heart, remem- 
bering moan; 
Therefore I sit beside you on the sands 
That I may mix my memories with 
your own: 


And the wide, level fields of the flat sea, 
Always the same, reach to the farthest 
bound, 
With waves lifting and lapsing wearily— 
And the eternal heavens all around. 


Sara Teasdale has a series of seven 
poems in Poetry for September. The 
simplicity of her work is baffling. It 
seems at times as direct and unstudied 
as the casual remarks in an impromptu 
conversation. Here are the first two 
of t series. Was there ever a 
simpler rhyme-scheme than is found 
in the first of these or a more un- 
obtrusive rhythm than is found in the 
second ? 


MEMORIES 
By SarA TEASDALE. 


THE VOICE. 


TOMS as old as stars, 
Mutation on mutation, 
Millions and millions of cells 

Dividing, yet still the same; 
From air and changing earth, 
From ancient Eastern rivers, 


From turquoise tropic seas, 
Unto myself I came. 


My spirit, like my flesh, 

Sprang from a thousand sources, 

From cave-man hunter and shepherd, 
From Karnak, Cyprus, Rome; 

The living thoughts in me 

Spring from dead men and women 
Forgotten time out of mind 

And many as bubbles of foam. 


Here for a moment’s space 

Into the light out of darkness, - 
The many in one are mingled, 
Finding words with my breath; 

Like a great voice in me 

I hear them shout: “Forever 

Seek for Beauty—she only 

Fights with man against death.” 


Tue Lone HI. 


must have passed the crest a while ago 
And now I am going down. 

Strange to have crossed the crest and 
not to know— 

But the brambles were always catch- 
ing the hem of my gown. 


All the morning I thought how proud 
it would be 
To stand there straight as a queen— 
Wrapped in the wind and the sun, with 
the world under me. 
But the air was dull, there was little 
I could have seen, 


It was nearly level along the beaten 
track 
And the brambles caught in my 


gown— 
But it’s no use now to think of turning 
back, 
The rest of the way will be only 
going down. 


We take from Ainslie’s one of the 
old-style poems of sentiment which, 
thank Heaven, has never gone out of 
style: 


BROWN ARMS. 
By VioLA BroTHERS SHORE. 


TELL myself that I am not for you, 
| Nor you for me. 
Between us lie the tangled skeins of 
life 
And destiny. 
You are an autumn leaf before the 
wind. 
Lightly you skim 
Along life’s surface, playing in the sun— 
Brown-armed and slim. 


And so I say it all must end. And then 
You come along, 
Lithe-limbed and white of teeth—your 
eager lips 
Tender with song. 


And you say, “Lover, love is in the air! 
Come—let us play!” 
And I, who fear life’s utter grayness, 
smile 
And let you stay. 
And you say, “Lover, I adore 
hair— 
Your teeth—your breath! 
Some day I mean to kiss your life away, 
And drink your death!” 


your 
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And I who know all that I know— 
somehow 
I cease to care. 
And work, or life, or death seem little 
things, 
So you are there! 


When all my reason cries against your 


lure, 
Why do I lie, 
Day after day, content within your 
arms— 
Why, Brown Arms, why? 


Two fine sonnets by David Morton. 
The first is from the Bookman, the 
second from Everybody’s; 


A GARDEN WALL 
By Davmw Morton. 


HE Roman wall 
grave than this, 
That has no league at all with 
great affairs, 
That knows no ruder hands than clem- 
atis, 
No louder blasts than blowing April 
airs. 
Yet, with a gray solemnity it broods, 
Above the walk where simple folk go 
past, 
And in its crannies keeps their transient 
moods, 
Holding their careless words unto the 
last. 


was not more 


The rains of summer, and the creeping 


vine 

That season after season clings in 
trust, 

And shivered poppies red as Roman 
wine,— 


These things at last will haunt its 
crumbled dust— 
Not dreams of empires shattered where 
they lie, 
But children’s laughter, birds, and bits 
of sky. 


OLD SHIPS. 
By Davin Morton. 


HERE is a memory stays upon old 
ships, : 
A weightless cargo in the musty 
hold— 
Of bright lagoons and prow-caressing 
lips, 
Of stormy midnights—and a tale un- 
told. 
They have remembered islands in the 
dawn, 
And windy capes that tried their slen- 
der spars, 
And tortuous channels where their keels 
have gone, 
And calm, blue nights of stillness and 
the stars. 


Ah, never think that 
shore, 
Or bitter seas, or winds that made 
them wise; 
There is a dream upon them evermore; 
And there be some who say that sunk 
ships rise 
To seek familiar harbors in the night, 
Blowing like mists, their spectral sails. 
alight. 


ships forget a 
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Here is a haunting picture which 
we find in the New Statesman (Lon- 
don): 


THE SUNKEN CITY. 
By Epwarp L. Davinson. 


LITTERS no scale nor any fin 
F Between these blind basaltic walls, 
The wide weed waves about within 
The water of the pillared halls. 


THE ONLY GOOD HUSBAND IN TOWN 


And here the old crustaceans 
Crawl patiently across the sand 
With twisting eyes that turn askance, 
And ugly nippers that expand. 


Light’s essence in the gloomy sea 
Through opal strained and emerald, 
Tinges the spread anemone, 
And pearls of milk and rings of gold. 


But in this watery depth no more 
Shall sunlight break the sunken dust, 
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No vagrant beam of stars explore 
The secrets of the city’s husk. 


And when the climbing tentacles 
Of some sleep-swimming octopus 

Disturb a ruined temple’s bells 
And set the deep sea clamorous, 


The ships that ride a league above 
Hear not those drownéd chimes, norknow 

That where their great propellers move 
Atlantis lies a league below. 


THE STORY OF SAMMY HEMINGWAY 


[There is nothing romantic about Sammy. He was a half-wit who pegged shoes. E. 
W. Howe (who wrote “The Story of a Country Town” years and years ago and published 
a few weeks ago “Ventures in Common Sense”) gives him first place in a series of sketches 
he is doing for the Saturday Evening Post, under the title “The Anthology of Another Town.” 


Howe’s style is simplicity itself. 


His characters are etched sharply and are not as depressing 


as those of the “Spoon River Anthology.” He gets a brighter view of life than the criminal 
lawyer’s view which is so obvious in Mr. Master’s sketches. ] 


attended in the country when a boy 

were the five Hemingway boys, par- 
ticular friends of mine. Their father was 
killed at Shiloh, and I went to their 
house to stay all night and found their 
mother in bad humor. I forgave it, as 
people said the death of Mr. Hemingway 
had ruined her disposition. Besides, she 
had seven children, and only one of them 
was a girl and she was married and lived 
in a distant state. 

One of the Hemingway boys, Sammy, 
the oldest one, didn’t go to school. He 
was simple-minded, owing to the doctor’s 
giving him strong medicine when he was 
a baby, it was said, so he remained at 
home and made boots. His father had 
been a bootmaker before he went away 
to war, and Sammy had assisted him. 
When the father went away it was dis- 
covered that Sammy knew the trade, and 
after that he made boots for the men and 
boys in the neighborhood. Most of the 
men and boys in our section wore rough 
boots made by Sammy Hemingway. 
When a man became a little more pros- 
perous than the others he ordered kip 
boots, with red tops, and Sammy Hem- 
ingway made these too. 

When I needed new boots I was sent 
to Mrs. Hemingway’s, where Sammy 
measured me; when my old boots needed 
repairing I was also sent there, where I 
took off my boots and sat in the room 
with Sammy until the repairs were com- 
pleted. 

I therefore knew Sammy pretty well, 
but never knew his mother very well 
until I began going there to stay all night 
with her boys, two of whom were near 
my own age. When we arrived from 
school we always found Mrs. Hemingway 
fretful, but the boys would whisper to 
me that she would be all right after a 
while, so we kept out of her way and did 
the evening chores. By the time supper 
was ready she would usually be a little 
better natured, but not always; sometimes 
she would give us all a slap, including 
Sammy. 

Sammy was twenty-five years old, and 
had black whiskers all over his face, 
which his mother trimmed occasionally. 
She also cut his hair and made his 
clothes. When supper was ready Mrs. 
Hemingway would put food on his plate, 
and he would eat it, but he never asked 
for more. Indeed, he couldn’t talk very 
well, and it was necessary to lead him 
to the table, and to his room upstairs. 


A MONG the children in the school I 


HEN there were no boots to make 

or shoes to mend Sammy was led 
to his room and locked up. When a cus- 
tomer came his mother went for Sammy, 
and he seemed to understand what was 
wanted; he had learned it from his 
father, and measured, and pegged, and 
sewed, until the work was done. Then he 
was locked up again. 

But tho Mrs. Hemingway was always 
in a bad humor when | went there 
to stay all night, she gradually became 
bettered natured toward evening; anu 
when all the work was done she would 
sit about the fire with us and tell about 
the people she used to know in Indiana, 
where she came from. By eight o’clock 
she was as good-natured a woman as l 
ever knew, and said she was glad lI 
came, and insisted that 1 come often. 

Sammy never paid any attent:on to me; 
when we children played in the evening 
he pegged away at his boot-making with- 
out looking up. His workbench was in 
the main sitting room at one end of the 
fireplace, and we paid no more attention 
to Sammy than he paid to us. Ii he ran 
out of work he would go over to his 
mother, tug at her dress and indicate that 
he was ready to go to his room and be 
locked up. Occasionally at night when 
we children went upstairs to bed Mrs. 
Hemingway would give us the key to 
Sammy’s room, that we might go in and 
see that he was all right. If he were 
awake we found him convulsively work- 
ing his hands, as he always did when not 
mending or making boots; if he were 
asleep his right hand was always lying 
across his forehead, as tho he had a pain 
there. lf Sammy ever disturbed anyone 
it was his mother, for no one else ever 
took care of him or knew much about him. 


GO NE day wbie I asked permission of 

y mother to stay all night with the 
mS. Brora boys she refused, saying 
Mrs. Hemingway was poorly. After that 
Mrs. Hemingway’s sickness became the 
topic of conversation for months, and I 
learned that her fretfulness was due to 
the fact that she had long been a sufferer 
from some serious malady. She grew 
gradually worse, and had no one to help 
her. The neighbor women came every day, 
straightening up, but finally it became ap- 
parent that someone must remain with 
her all the time, which the women could 
ill afford as they had big families of their 
own. 


_ About this time I heard that Hrs. Hem- 
ingway’s married daughter in Indiana had 
been sent for. It was the custom when 
anyone went to town to bring home mail 
for the entire neighborhood, which was 
distributed by the children. After that 
when we met anyone coming from town 
we asked if Mrs. Hemingway’s letter had 
come, for Mrs. Hemingway was growing 
weaker and greatly needed her daughter. 

At last the long-expected letter came; 
father brought it from town one after- 
noon, and while I hurried over to her 
house with it the other children went to 
the houses of other neighbors, and told 
them the good news that Mrs. Heming- 
way’s letter had at last arrived. 

When I arrived at the Hemingway 
house and knocked, Sammy was sitting 
near the door making boots, but paid no 
attention to me, but his mother, who was 
lying in a bed in the same room, told me 
to come in. She looked dreadtiully pale 
and weak, and asked me to read the let- 
ter. It was full of affection, and the 
writer said she would start three days 
later. Mrs. Hemingway told me to carry 
the letter at once to my father, which I 
did, and he decided that it would be 
necessary for him to start for the rail- 
road that night in order to meet her. 

When I took the letter to Mrs. Hem- 
ingway’s I noticed that Samniy, tho he 


was simple-minded, seemed to realize 
that something was wrong with his 
mother. My bringing the letter excited 


him, and he quit his bootmaking and went 
over to his mother and put his hand on 
her forehead, and moaned like a child in 
pain. When he returned to his chair he 
swayed to and fro and forgot about his 
bootmaking for a time, and I was com- 
pelled to hurry out of the room, to keep 
from crying, it was so pitiful. 

After that we watched the road for 
signs of the visitor, for Mrs. Hemingway 
was very bad off; but when the visitor 
did arrive, bringing two little girls with 
her, things seemed to go better at the 
Hemingways’. The daughter, whose 
name was Latimer, straightened things 
out, and made her mother more comfort- 
able. Mrs. Latimer was one of the nicest 
women we had ever seen, and the manner 
in which she was up with her mother 
night and day won us all. 

After Mrs. Latimer had been iam a 
month people began to wonder how Mr. 
Latimer took it; there were predictions 
that he wouldn’t like doing the milking 
and the cooking, and one day when Mr. 
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Latimer arrived we thought he had come 
after his wife, and to make a fuss. But 
he hadn’t; he had come to help his wife 
and Mrs. Hemingway. We heard of his 

oing to town after delicacies for Mrs. 

emingway, and on returning from these 
trips he always brought things for the 
Hemingway boys too. 


OON after his arrival I was sent over 
to ask how Mrs. Hemingway was. 
She wasn’t any better; in fact she was 
a great deal worse, and didn’t know me. 
Even Sammy had noticed some great 
change, for while I was there he rose 
from his bench, went over to his mother’s 
bed and tried to induce ‘her to get up. 
Mr. Latimer was in the room, and his 
patience and gentleness greatly attracted 
me; I had not been accustomed to that 
sort of thing. His fondness for his wife 


and her fondness for him also surprised 
me. I was sent to Mrs. Hemingway’s 
many times after that to inquire how she 
was, and Mr. and Mrs. Latimer’s devo- 
tion to each other was a wonderful thing; 
I had never before seen wives and hus- 
bands who seemed to think a great deal 
of each other. 

One night word came to our house that 
Mrs. Hemingway was dead, and I went 
with my father to ring the bell. It was 
the custom in our neighborhood to toll 
the church bell when theré was a death, 
one ring for each year of the deceased’s 
age. I sat shivering in the church until 
my father tolled the bell fifty-seven times, 
and then we went home. As we walked 
along through the darkness, returning 
home from tolling the bell, my father told 
me that-one day during Mrs. Heming- 
way’s illness she asked that all leave the 
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room except Mr. Latimer. When she 
was alone with him she asked as her 
dying request that he be good to Sammy. 
And Mr. Latimer promised, and my fa- 
ther seemed much moved by the incident, 
and I think all the people in the neigh- 
borhood were. The gentleness and kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Latimer did us all 
good, 

The day after the funeral Mr. Latimer 
announced that he intended taking the 
family-back to his home in Indiana. Mrs. 
Hemingway had requested it, and he 
thought it was as‘ little as he could do; 
so on the fourth morning after the death 
they started, Sammy sitting on his shoe- 
maker’s bench and the boys climbing all 
over the wagon. 

And then, after saying good-by, about 
the only good husband ever known in our 
neighborhood drove away. 


WHEN THE BLOW FELL—A SKETCH 


By Florence Kiper Frank 


[The Midland, “a magazine of the Middle West,” now published bi-monthly at 


Moorhead, Minnesota, publishes real 
before) and it is literature drawn out of the life of America’s plain people. 
sketch is done with power. 


sharp voice of her mother in the 
early dawn. “Get up! hurry! right 
away! they've sent for us!” 

“QO, mother!” she _ gasped. 
worse!” 

The streets looked large and bare in 
the early light. The girl wondered curi- 
ously, as the big horse jogged on, what 
the people in the quiet houses were doing. 
‘She felt that she would like to tell her 
mother that She did not suffer, but some- 
how she was unable to speak. She sat 
stiff and erect—and cold, very cold. Was 
it really she that was concerned in this 
thing about to happen? Her heart and 
her brain were as stone. 

She jumped from the carriage and 
helped her mother dismount the low step. 
She rang the bell at the door and awaited 
the door’s opening without a tremor— 
that door before which for many’ days 
she had paused breathless, fearful of the 
words that might greet her. But now 
she was strong and cold—very cold. 

Within she saw the faces on which 
agony lay bare. With a curious intensity 
she saw them. “I am seeing the quick of 
anguish,” she said to herself, and mar- 
veled at the literary sound of the words. 
Stolidly she heard that he had been un- 
conscious since midnight. “He is dying!” 
she told herself, “He is dying!” and tried 
to drive in the words, but they had no 
meaning for her. 


Sth was awakened with a start by the 


“He's 


[NX the front room his mother crouched 

moaning and the girl brought a cup of 
coffee and forced it by spoonfuls between 
“her unwilling lips. “You must drink,” she 
soothed, “for strength, you know, for 
-strength!” She was proud of her effec- 
tiveness, as she watched the brown, hot 
liquid slowly disappear. His mother put 
her arms about the girl’s neck, and sobbed 
against her shoulder. “It’s hard, dear, for 
you too!” The girl knew that she ought 
-to be touched to tenderness, but her heart 
was vacant. Why should anyone be sorry 
for her! She felt nothing, nothing, noth- 
‘ing. She would never feel again. 

She passed into the room where he lay 
in the white bed. His eyes were half 
shut, horrible. Two nurses sat at the 
bedside, quiet and watchful, one at either 
hand. is breath tore his body. The 
girl stared and stared again, and with a 


literature (as we have 


It is the work of a real artist.] 


dull persistence tried to beat it into her 
brain that he was dying. But that man 
on the bed—it was not he. No, his eyes 
had glowed and laughed and his cheeks 
had reddened with joy when he saw her. 
This man on the bed was a yellow body, 
a stranger. 


HE would die without speaking again, 

they had told her. But that was 
impossible; he had never been cruel to 
her; he would not be cruel now; he 
would give her some word—one word by 
which to live. She must have a message 
to light the inexplicable life ahead. 

The faces that knew he was dying mad- 
dened her. She seized her coat and 
stumbled angrily into the air. 

Outside, the sky was brilliant and 
cloudless. The July sun shone as it had 
shone on other days. She remembered 
vaguely that in books people. thought 
about this: that the sun was shining as it 
had shone on other days. Her numb feet 
took her on and on. A few unreal per- 
sons passed her and gave her unreal 
glances. At the edge of the lake she 
paused, and stood still, gazing out upon 
the swelling waters. This silence was 
freer, calmer, than the awful stillness of 
the house. “He is dying!” she said to the 
waters. “He is dying!” And then, “I 
want to die, too. I want to go with him.” 
But she knew that she could not, and in 
some far-way dull manner she pitied 
herself —she who must live with the 
will to die. The slow tears came to her 
eyes. 

She returned to the house and opened 
the door, and they tcld her that since she 
had gone, it had happened. Her mother 
held her arms about the girl, crying and 
comforting. She did not cry, nor return 
her mother’s embraces. She knew that it 
had happened. She slipped from her 
mother’s arms and stood alone, in the 
middle of the room, quite still, and said 
softly to herself, again and again, “He is 


dead!” She had known that it would 
come, but—not like this. This was— 
different! He was—nowhere, nowhere! 


Yet how could that be—that he was no- 
where? Again and again she repeated 
his name softly, insistently, and said 
“Gone!”, and she had the sense that she 


was a naked soul whirling about in the 
glare of God. 


had occasion to say 
This 


His mother came rushing in and 

caught the girl to her with wild 
sobs, crying that he had loved the girl, 
that he had loved her too, that he had 
loved them both. His mother’s anguish 
tore down through the numbness of the 
girl, and her own anguish cried out with 
cries as terrible. She was amazed when 
the others sought to quiet them. They 
two alone were sane in a universe where 
all should be shrieking. 

By and by she was calmer, and she 
felt a wish to see him. Her mother 
went with her, but they did not speak 
to each other. Hand in hand they stood 
silent and gazed at him where he lay. 
He was beautiful in her eyes beyond 
what she had known of beauty. But he 
was not hers. A distance lay between 
them as of centuries. She had no im- 
pulse to touch him with her hands, to 
hang upon him with passionate kisses, as 
she had thought she would do when this 
should come. She was awed and breath- 
less with the remoteness of death, with 
the dignity of its silence. 


T HEY took her home erect and tear- 


less. She determined, with clenched 
hands, to remain erect and _ tearless 
through all that was to follow. “That 


was brave!” more than once he had com- 
mented quietly, on some trivial evidence 
of hard-won self-control. If he were 
anywhere now, if he were near enough to 
know, she would win his approval again, 
she would be his voice and his repre- 
sentative, she whom he had loved—whom 
he had loved more than all the others, 
she told herself fiercely. She would be 
his bride, the bride of his soul, the au- 
gust, austere bride of his fearless spirit. 
She needed no help nor prop. His 
strength had passed into her. 

And then at the door of her room, 
shrouded in the late twilight, came back 
upon her, as with the rush of a wave en- 
gulfing her, tumultuously, vividly, insis- 
tently, all the dear human sweetness of 
him, his gentleness, his weakness, his 
beautiful voice. She was shaken and 
broken by a thousand memories. Her 
knees gave way under her, and they laid 
her on the couch, 

“Mother! mother!” she sobbed to the 
soft face pressed against her own. “O, 
mother !” 
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WHY SOME GREAT AMERICAN INDUS- 


TRIES HAVE 


NE of the reasons why American 
QO) industry is nervous and upset is, 

in the opinion of Samuel Crow- 
ther, that so many of those who have 
been and are talking volubly of recon- 
struction have forgotten what we were 
and are going to reconstruct. Also 
that people have talked themselves into 
the notion that the war has changed 
humanity, that none of the old machin- 
ery will work and that labor and wages 
are very different things from what 
they used to be. Meanwhile it is an 
extraordinary outstanding fact that the 
three large concerns in this country 
which might be said jointly to hold the 
long distance record for industrial 
peace, none of the three having ever 
nad a serious strike, are, judged by 
present standards, utterly unscientific in 
that they have no labor methods at all 
and they strikingly violate the dictum 
that the relation between employer and 
employee needs quick surgical atten- 
tion. The three concerns are the Baid- 
win Locomotive Works, 94 years old 
and employing 17,000; the Disston Saw 
Works, 79 years old and employing 
4,000; the Endicott-Johnson Company, 
30 years old, which sometimes has as 
many as 15,000 on its payroll. Not only 
has none of these ever had a real strike, 
but none of them has ever had a seri- 
ous wage dispute, excepting in 1911 
when outside influences of a car strike 
caused a temporary disorganization in 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. An 
illuminating view of the present capital- 
and-labor situation and the problems 
involved is given by George F. John- 
son, of the Endicott-Johnson Company, 
who is quoted in the World’s Work as 
saying: 

“It is my opinion that ‘wages’ is not 
the answer to labor’s unrest. It is my 
opinion, also that ‘hours,’ and even ‘work- 
ing conditions,’ is not the answer. I 
haven’t seen any plan of representation 
on Boards of Control by the workers 
which seems to me as good and effective 
as our plan which prevailed when the 
‘boss’ worked and lived with the work- 
men, when the workmen and the ‘boss’ 
went to dinner together, played together ; 
in fact, a return to that simple democratic 
idea that the ‘boss’ and the workers are 
not particularly different; if anything, the 
workers had the best end of it—the ‘boss’ 
had to do all the worrying, find the mon- 


NO STRIKE TROUBLES 


ey, and work a little harder than any- 
body else. This means that, in our in- 
dustry, those in control work with, live 
with and play with the working people, 
and this means the families of those in 
control; the children play and go to 
school together. We are trying to get 
our working people to feel that this is 
their business just as much as ours, and 
that they must, themselves, protect the 
business, that they must feel that it is 
just as much their business as ours, to 
see that no ‘dead-heads,’ ‘dead-beats,’ or 
‘time-killers’ stay in. We want, in other 
words, our people to protect themselves 
by protecting the business. 

“We are working out a scheme, which 
must, of course, be gradual, and take a 
lot of time, to this end. We believe the 
day is coming when the workmen, them- 
selves (this includes the workwomen) 
will not permit us to put a poor, indif- 
ferent worker into our business; they will 
help us to get good, faithful, loyal work- 
ers into our business; they will work to- 
gether to make a success, and as great 
a success as possible. The natural labor 
leader is the employer. If he fails to 
recognize this fact, and if he cannot im- 
press it upon the minds of his working 
people that this is a fact, they will secure 
leaders of another sort and kind—self- 
elected and self-appointed, rank outsiders, 
who could not possibly be well enough 
acquainted with the industrial arrange- 
ment of a large industry to be able to 
‘lead’ wisely, even tho they were perfect- 
ly honest and sincere; hence, we should 
say the safety of industry in the future 
lies in a closer relationship between those 
who direct and those who do the work.” 


It is on much the same principle that 
the Baldwin and Disston Works are 
conducted. By way of contrast, the 
average American worker, asserts Sam- 
uel Crowther, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of the industrial situa- 
tion, both here and abroad, has been 
convinced for the moment that he can 
get wages or profits without work. 
With few exceptions “he is not produc- 
ing as much in eight hours as he did 
in four hours before the war. A man 
who made eight articles in 1914 will 
make four of them today in the same 
time, and the deplorable part of the 
situation is that those four will prob- 
ably be represented by at least a third 
more dollars than the eight were.” As 
to profit-sharing as a solution for 
proper wage payment, this industrial 
economist adds pessimistically : 
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Wages and Profit-Sharing 
Delusions and the Fallacy 
of Collective Bargaining 


“If the most profitable corporations 
agreed to share the entirety of their 
profits—not a portion, but all—and the 
share were added to wages, the increase 
would seldom amount to five per cent. 
and a wage increase of five per cent. is 
scorned. The German steel and muni- 
tions companies are supposed to have 
made immense profits during the war. 
An investigator took the sixty-five high- 
est profit companies; they had a com- 
bined capital of $625,000,000. He found 
that over a ten-year period the entire 
profits, if divided per capita among the 
workers employed, would increase wages 
only 2% cents an hour! An enormous 
confusion exists about profits and what 
they are. Mere bulk seems to be a 
crime. For instance, the man who starts 
in business with a capital of $1,000 and 
cannot net more than $100 profit, that 
is, ten per cent. a year, finds himself un- 
able to exist, but the corporation with a 
capital of $10,000,000 which could con- 
sistently earn 10 per cent. would be 
classed as a particularly shameless ex- 
ample of what combinations of capital 
can do to the plain people. ... The op- 
portunity to purchase stock in the cor- 
poration for which one works is proper- 
ly to be regarded not at all as a method 
of adjusting the relation between labor 
and capital, or of increasing mutual pro- 
ductivity, but solely as a means of en- 
couraging stalwart independence through 
thrift. 

“But you cannot have a meal of bear 
meat unless first you have a bear. You 
cannot well share profits or make the 
purchase of corporate stock desirable un- 
less you have profits. Accept all the the- 
ories of profit-sharing at face value and 
without investigation, say that it is a suc- 
cess whenever tried—what are you going 
to do about the workers for the com- 
panies which do not earn profits? One 
out of every five enterprizes started in 
the United States fails; of those that 
continue in business, only about twenty 
per cent. show profits. The man work- 
ing for the skilfully managed company 
that earns a lot of money is commonly 
no more efficient than the man working 
for the poorly managed company that 
fails. Why, if their respective working 
talents are about equal, should the first 
worker get more than the second? The 
one had nothing to do with the profits 
nor the other with the losses. The satis- 
factory way of paying a man is for what 
he does. If he makes a good article at 
a right price, or otherwise performs a 
satisfactory service, then he can and 
should be paid adequately. It is up to 
the employer to make the profit. If the 
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. employer cannot make a profit he has 
merely demonstrated that he is incom- 
petent to be charged with the manage- 


ment of capital. 


The larger visioned em- 
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to pay less than is justly due—is more 


ployers all recognize today that the man of a menace to the wage system than the 


who wants to pay low wages—who wants 





Bolshevik.” 


FLORIDA DEVELOPS THE GREAT- Government Figures Show Deposits 


EST PHOSPHATE MINES ON EARTH 


HAT Florida is not only a great 
fruit-growing state and winter 
playground, but is a mining state 

of the first importance, is a surprising 
statement borne out, however, by the 
fact that Florida is now producing 
about fifty-two per cent of the world’s 
supply of phosphate and eighty-two per 
cent of the American supply. Inci- 
dentally, the Florida phosphate beds 
underlying almost the entire surface of 
the state are one of the reasons for the 
exceptional productivity of Florida 
soil. Yet it was not until two years 
ago that attention was turned seriously 
to the Florida phosphate mines as one 
of the greatest natural assets of the 
United States. At that time it became 
apparent that our farming resources 
would be taxed to the utmost to feed 
ourselves and the allies, and the prob- 
lem of obtaining fertilizer in huge 
quantity was paramount. To get this 
fertilizer meant a more energetic min- 
ing of phosphate rock and it developed 
that in the vicinity of Tampa were the 
greatest and richest beds of phosphate 
rock in the world. Today, says the 
New York Sun: 


“Tampa can ship through her port 
alone something over 1,000,000 tons of 
phosphate a year. In normal times most 
of the rock is carried to the markets of 


FEDERAL 


RAVE charges of inefficiency, if 
not incompetency, are being pre- 
ferred against the Federal Board 

for Vocational Education. According 
to the American Legion Weekly, the 
history of this elaborately constituted 
organization, which with millions at 
its disposal has been charged with the 
task of rehabilitating disabled soldiers 
and by training and re-education en- 
abling them to resume self-supporting 
stations in society, is “a black record.” 
It is charged that sometimes as much 
as six months elapses between the dis- 
charge of the disabled soldier from the 
hospital and the beginning of his train- 
ing by the board, a time during 
which the soldier has nothing other 
than charity to exist on, excepting the 
compensation provided under the War 
Risk Insurance Act, which averages 
about $15 a month. Although, states 
the American Legion Weekly, Congress 


VOCATIONAL BOARD 
IS DECLARED TO BE A FAILURE 


the world by boat because of the cheaper 
rate than by rail and a number of boats 
were engaged regularly in this traffic. 
When the war broke out the Government 
commandeered some of these craft, but 
when the importance of the phosphate 
industry to the Government and to our 
farmers was pointed out the boats were 
allowed to continue in the trade. We 
had not been in the world’s conflict long 
before it was discovered that Germany, 
with her wonderful trade foresight, had 
control of some of the best of the phos- 
phate mines in the vicinity of Tampa. 
The Custodian of Alien Enemy Proper- 
ty, however, quickly was on the job.” 


The methods of phosphate mining in 
Florida are entirely different, we read, 
from all other mining operations. 
There are several natural variations of 
phosphate, known principally as hard 
rock, soft and pebble, all found in close 
conjunction but requiring different 
methods of mining and handling. The 
mines, so called, are simply open pits 
or excavations ranging from a dozen 
to fifty feet or more in depth. Almost 
all the work is done by negro labor in 
the following manner: 


“Loosened by the laborers in the pits, 
the rock is shovelled into buckets at- 
tached on a derrick boom, by which 
means they are lifted with their contents 
to the surface. As a rule a pick and 





are Yielding 52 per Cent. of the 
World Supply of Fertilizer Base 


shovel are the tools used by the miners, 
but in other instances the surface first 
is stripped with horse scrapers and then 
the miners dig the phosphate carefully out 
by hand from between limestone cones. 
What is known as pebble phosphate is 
mined principally by hydraulic power. 
This pebble phosphate is raised from the 
pits by electric driven pumps and forced 
through ten-inch pipes to washers on the 
surface. When the soft phosphate is 
brought to the surface it is conveyed to 
a rotary kiln, where it is dried. It is 
then taken to crushers and pulverizers in 
a house above the kiln. When pulverized 
the product is conveyed by air through 
pipes and by cars in covered trestles to 
the storage and sacking house, after 
which, it is ready for shipment. Hard 
rock phosphate is dried in sheds espe- 
eially constructed for the purpose. The 
rock is then piled on wood, which is set 
on fire. After this process has been com- 
pleted the phosphate is ready for pulver- 
izing and sacking. In some cases the 
hard rock phosphate mines are flooded 
and the pits are worked by floating dip- 
per dredges, which lift in huge scoops 
the dripping rock to small mine cars, in 
which, by means of cables, the product 
is conveyed along trestled railroads to 
the plants above, where the phosphate is 
dried and prepared for shipment.” 


All war restrictions on the importation 
and exportation of American goods have 
been abolished by the Cuban government. 


Only 3923 of 230,000 Disabled Sol- 


diers Placed in Training Months 


provided that men in training should 
receive $80 a month from the Voca- 
tional Board; it develops that the 
soldier thereby forfeits his right to 
compensation under the War Risk In- 
surance Act unless it is in excess of 
$80, in which case the board pays the 
difference. It is also charged that the 
wages of men in training are confis- 
cated by the board under this clause 
in its regulations: “All disabled men 
in placement \-aining will have set off 
against the training pay described, such 
wages as may be paid to them by the 
employer in whose establishment they 
are being trained, for services rendered 
during training.” In support of its 
criticism, the American Legion publica- 
tion marshals a host of accusing fig- 
ures. For instance: 

“Up to June 28 the board, with 1,635 


salaried employees, had placed in train- 
ing only 3,923 of the 230,000 Americans 


After Their Home-Coming 


disabled during the war. On June 21 
only eleven men, on graduation from 
their training, had been placed in gain- 
ful occupations by the board. On July 
11 the amended act, with the principal de- 
fects of the old law eliminated, became 
effective. Since that time the board has 
been able to show an appreciable increase 
in men actually started in training, but 
only a gain of 22 for trained men at 
work. On August 2 the number in 
training was 5,512 and the number grad- 
uated and at work had risen to 16. Wash- 
ington office figures for September 4 gave 
the number in training as 6,699 and 
trained men in jobs as 33. Disabled men 
placed in employment with no training 
or incomplete training numbered 16,410. 
Of this number, however, 12,820 were 
‘self-placed,’ which means that they went 
out and got their own jobs, leaving only 
3,532 actually helped by the board to get 
work.” 


Before the cases of disabled men can 
be disposed of with reasonable prompti- 
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ALL THE ALLIES ARE SOLVENT 


tude, it is declared that the Vocational 
Board must dismantle and simplify its 
elaborate executive and administrative 
machine. And: 


“More authority must be reposed with 
the fourteen district offices, which are 
situated in the principal cities of the four- 
teen districts into which the country has 
been divided. Detail work in ordinary 
cases must be accomplished within these 
districts and within a reasonable length 
of time, and not transmitted laboriously 
through channels to Washington and then 
back to the districts again. The 
board must hew its way through the jun- 
gle of incompetence, negligence and mar- 
tinet adherence to the minutia of self-im- 
posed and petty regulation that now en- 
meshes it, and dispense justice, not alms, 
to the nation’s veteran disabled.” 


To achieve this reformation the fol- 
lowing constructive suggestions are 
made by the American Legion Weekly; 


1. Decentralization of the board or- 
ganization. Broader powers and respon- 
sibilities should be given the district of- 
fices, and duplication of work by these of- 
fices and the central office at Washington 
should cease. 


FEAR OF THE ALLIES BECOMING 
BANKRUPT IS UNWARRANTED 


ENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON to 
the contrary notwithstanding, 
there is no apparent cause for con- 

cern as to the ability of the four prin- 
cipal European Allies to meet all ob- 
ligations growing out of the war and to 
re-establish their normal position in 
commerce and finance, according to an 
expert analysis of the situation made 
by the Guaranty Trust Company (New 
York). The Allies, it is maintained, are 
far from bankrupt. Professors of fin- 
ance in this brochure review impar- 
tially the war debts, internal and ex- 
ternal, of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium. This is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that we 
are the largest creditor of the Allies. 
It is pointed out that their huge war 
debts are practically internal and the 
ability to meet them a purely fiscal 
problem. The problem, however, of 
meeting external debts is of vital signi- 
ficance. It means for any country the 
actual shipping out of products, which 
subtracts from the wealth of the coun- 
try. However, during war, the crea- 
tion of an external debt is of material 
benefit because it increases the 
power of a warring nation to obtain 
materials produced by other peoples. 
This is a burden rightly to be borne by 
future generations. 

The strong position of England, we 
read, is largely due to the fact that 
$36,746,650,056, or 82 per cent of the 
debt accumulated, is internal and in- 


2. Closer and earlier contact estab- 
lished with men in hospitals This will 
strengthen their morale and shorten, if 
not eliminate, the delay between the time 
men leave the hospital and the time they 
begin training. 

3. Redemption of old promises. The 
glowing pledges the board made in the 
early days of its existence, neglected dur- 
ing its incompetent career under the old 
law, and finally repudiated after the 
amended law became effective on July 
11, must be redeemed. 

4. Broader interpretation of Section 
III of the Vocational Rehabilitation Law. 
The board’s narrow view of the act de- 
nies the benefits of vocational education 
to men who find it impossible to support 
themselves while training on the scanty 
awards of the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau. 

5. More liberal provision in the mat- 
ter of medical attention for men eligible 
for training under Section II of the law. 

6. Immediate revocation of articles in 
regulations which instruct board agents 
to send crippled men and their depend- 
ents to seek aid of public charities. 


Vice-Chairman James P. Munroe, 
of the Vocational Board, brands the 
statement of its critics as “a vicious 





volves no transfer of wealth to other 
countries. The interest and amortiza- 
tion of the other 18 per cent, or $6,569,- 
100,000, which is owed abroad, will 
approximate $360,000,000; as an offset, 
the amgunt due Great Britain on ad- 
vances made to the Allies and to her 
Dominions is approximately $8,580,000,- 
000, or 1.3 times the total amount of the 
external debt. The war through in- 
crease of debt, pensions and relief pay- 
ments, and increase of normal civic ex- 
penditures, has of course placed a 
heavy additional tax burden on the 
British people. It appears that in a 
normal post-war year their taxes will 
have to yield about $3,400,000,000, or 
19.4 per cent of their national annual 
income, which is conservatively esti- 
mated to be $17,517,600,000. It is 
further stated that British foreign 
investments before the war amounted 
to $19,464,000,000 and that they now 
approximate $14,500,000,000, or a one- 
fourth reduction. This remaining for- 
eign investments exceeds the external 
debt by about $8,000,000,000 and the 
yield from these investments at normal 
rates would not only pay the interest 
on the British debt but leave a substan- 
tial margin of credit. 

France, tho heavily burdened by the 
internal debt contracted during the 
war, will, it is predicted, be able to 
carry her external debt with no great 
difficulty. Of this there is no question. 
We read: 
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and totally unfounded attack.” He 
cites the experiences of Great Britain, 
France and Canada as showing that of 
the total number of men disabled by 
wounds and disease in the war less 
than six per cent require training. On 
this basis, instead of nearly a quarter 
of a million Americans in need of 
training under the rehabilitation law 
“there would be less than 19,000.” 
However, “of the 50,000 men who 
ultimately may. be found entitled to 
training, 25,000 have already been cared 
for by the Federal Board and arrange- 
ments are being provided for their 
training. More than 13,000 are now 
being educated and they have for some 
time been placed in training at the rate 
of 1,200 a week.” By May, it is pre- 
dicted, there will be 35,000 men in 
training and “Congress must appropri- 
ate not only the $16,000,000 already 
provided, but $20,000,000 more, unless 
it wants the work it has authorized to 
halt.” 


Japan came very near to a wool famine 
during the war and the country has taken 
steps to encourage sheep raising. 


Expert Financial Analysts Say 
That Huge National Debts Are 
Practically Internal With All 


“The national wealth of France before 
the war was estimated at $67,000,000,000. 
But in computing the value of national 
wealth at present the changed level of 
prices should be taken intg account, and 
inasmuch as prices rose from July, 1914, 
to March, 1919, approximately 289 per 
cent., it may be assumed that a revalua- 
tion of France’s national wealth in terms 
of money values today would give a 
figure well beyond $100,000,000,000. The 
total debt of France on July 31, 1914, 
was 34,186,147,969 francs, or, at par of 
exchange, $6,593,178,296. The debt in 
March, 1919, was approximately $34,908,- 
000,000. Some $1,388,600,000, however, 
had been advanced to the Allies. Taking 
no account of other offsets, the net debt, 
computed by deducting from the gross to- 
tal the advances to allies, amounts to ap- 
proxmiately 173,000,000,000 francs, or $33,- 
389,000,000. The paper money in circula- 
tion, notes of the Bank of France, on June 
5, 1919, amounted to $6,628,905,000, backed 
by a gold reserve equalling 14.7 per cent. 
of the face value of the notes. On July 30, 
1914, the note circulation was $1,200,000,- 
000, and the gold reserve was 61.9 per 
cent. Of the total debt, about $5,785,000,- 
000 is external. As offsets to the external 
debt, there are French investments abroad 
estimated at $8,100,000,000. As estimated 
by Ribot, the peace budget of France 
will require approximately 16,000,000,000 
or 17,000,000,000 francs, which is three 
times the budget of 1914. The service of 
the debt, which he estimates will be 200,- 
000,000,000 francs in 1920, is placed at 
10,000,000,000 francs.” 


France recovered rapidly from the 
disaster of 1870 and it is confidently 
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expected that her recovery as a victor 
will be no less phenomenal than it was 
in the wake of defeat. 

The debt of Italy on March 31, 1919, 
including paper money, was 67,667,454,- 
963 lire, or $13,079,918,807, of which 
about three-fourths was internal. The 
external debt, amounting to $3,330,141,- 
784, consisting entirely of credits ex- 
tended during the war by the United 
States Government and the Allies. 
The pre-war debt was approximately 


$2,631,784,000. The annual interest on 
the entire debt as of March, 1919, is 
approximately $577,234,230. Following 
a detailed discussion of the industrial 
changes brought about in Italy by the 
war, the Guaranty Trust experts con- 
clude that the Italian people, “with a 
country well situated to serve as the 
principal entre-pot between the Far 
East and Central and Southern Europe, 
with their historic legacy of maritime 
supremacy and their proved initiative, 
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will not fail to avail themselves of the 


opportunity to develop Italian indus- 
try and commerce.” And “Belgian 
achievements in the past and its quiet 
and confident grappling with present 
difficulties are the surest guarantee that 
Belgium can and will conquer in peace 
as she did in war.” 


It is reported that an airplane service will 
be established within a few months connect- 
ing Buenos Aires with Bahia, Brazil and 
intermediate cities. 








Copgright, Brown Brothers 








A “BOOM” SCENE IN THE TEXAS OIL FIELDS 


For miles around in some sections the land is dotted with derricks. 


fuel and lubricating oil. 


From such fyglds as this the world gets much of its motive power, 








ROMANCE AND A WOMAN IN 
THE BIG TEXAS OIL BOOM 


HE outstanding features of the 

oil boom in Texas are these: A 

country stirred by the greatest 
excitement such as is caused by any 
sudden discovery of subterrancan 
treasure since the Klondike rush; prac- 
tically the entire population of a prairie 
village enriched within a few months; 
a large crop of new millionaires bloom- 
ing in the field of finance, and an in- 
vestment to date in one field, where the 
most dramatic strike was made, of per- 
haps $100,000,000 for promotion and 
development. The most dramatic fea- 
ture, however, is the fact that this new 
Niagara of wealth began flowing as a 
result of the “foolish, inexplicable, in- 
finitely pathetic faith of a desperate 
tired woman.” Her name is Mrs. S. L. 
Fowler, wife of a ranch owner living 
on the outskirts of Burkburnett, which 
a year ago was a country town of 
some twenty-five hundred discouraged 
people, fourteen miles from Wichita 
Falls, Texas, near the Oklahoma line. 


and 


Fowler, writes William Slavens Mc- 
Nutt in Collier’s, had twelve hundred 
acres of land that hardly yielded a 
crop and his cattle were dying. Came 
a moving day in the locality and 
Fowler decided to sell and trail else- 
where with the rest. Just then his 
wife began to act queerly. She 
wouldn’t sign the deed. Instead: 


“She declared they were sitting on oil, 
and she would not consent to sell or move 
until a dry hole was bored to prove that 
she was mistaken. There were some 
fairly nearby shallow wells with a very 
small production to give a tinge of color 
to her foolish idea, but the ground im- 
mediately adjacent to the Fowler farm 
and the Burkburnett townsite had been 
tested and found dry. There were dry 
holes to the north and south of them. 
Geological sharps who had been to col- 
lege and wore beards and got money for 
what they knew about places where oil 
may be found had been over the ground 
and had unanimously condemned it. Mr. 
Fowler told her all that, and she said she 


Faith of Mrs. S. L. Fowler Makes 
Burkburnett a Texas Oil Golconda 


Her Husband a Millionaire 


didn’t care; she knew there was oil on 
the place, and she would not move until 
he had sunk a well. She was one lonely 
woman standing out against scientific 
proof, drought, hard times, her neigh- 
bors, and even her own husband—but she 
stood firm. So in order to get away 
from where he could no longer live, 
Fowler had to drill a well in search of 
oil everyone knew was not there. In or- 
der to drill the well he had to raise 
$12,000 in the burned-up town of Burk- 
burnett. Getting that money in that town 
at that time and for that purpose was 
equivalent to the task of selling beans 
to soldiers as a furlough luxury. None 
of his friends who bought in on the com- 
pany did so with any real expectation of 
ever getting a return from the investment. 
It was a case of Fowler being a good 
neighbor who just had to drill a well in 
order to square himself with his wife 
and move to where he could make a liv- 
ing, and his friends came across with 
one- and two-hundred-dollar contribu- 
tions just to help him out of his difficulty. 

“Finally the money was raised and the 
machinery for drilling was ordered. In 
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WHY NOT TRANSPLANT OUR FACTORIES TO CHINA? 


a desolate sand lot back of the house 
Fowler placed a stake indicating where 
the well was to be dug. I was told in 
Burkburnett that a man hauling material 
for the derrick drove into the lot and 
found the going heavy. Instead of driv- 
ing his team to where Fowler had set 
the stake, he pulled up the stake and 
reset it where his team happened to be. 
A well in one spot would be just as dry 
as a well in another spot, and changing 
the location of the stake saved the horses 
a hard pull. When shooting at the moon 
with a shotgun a man’s aim does not mat- 
ter much, because he is not going to hit 
the moon anyway, so what’s the odds? 
In June of last year the rig was up and 
the dreary, greasy process of hopeless 
drilling began. The project was com- 
monly referred to as ‘Fowler’s Folly.’ 
Big oil companies have scouts who keep 
a close watch on any wildcat well that is 
considered to have as much as a thousand 
to one chance of coming in, because the 
advent of a gusher may mean a differ- 
ence of millions of dollars in the value 
of immediately adjacent property, and 
in such a case he buys best who buys 
ahead of the news, but no scout wasted 
his time watching Fowler’s Folly. The 
whang and grind of drilling went on for 
over a month unwatched by any save 
the crew and the Fowler family. On the 
24th of July, at 1,600 feet, they reached 
a sand that looked promising, but those 
who examined it said that it could not 
be good because it was not found at the 
right depth. However, the well was 
bailed and preparation was made to give 
the sand a thoro test. 

“Early on Sunday morning, July 26, the 
one man who was left watching the well 
came running to the Fowler home with 
the news. Fowler’s Folly had come in 


during the night and was flowing like a 
young river. It had filled the two pre- 
pared tanks to their combined 1,200-bar- 
rel capacity, and was slushing down the 
cotton rows. Santa Claus had reversed 
both his season and procedure and 
climbed up the pipe from far below in 
the middle of summer to shower a whole 
community with money. The slender, 
gray little ranchwoman, of the one foolish 
idea that neither absolute evidence nor 
argument had been able to drive from 
her head, was sitting on the world with 
a handsome view. When the little $12,000 
Lost Cause Company ultimately sold out 
and was liquidated, the many neighbors 
who had come across to help Fowler 
get his compelled foolishness over and 
done with got $15,000 for each $100 share 
of stock and Fowler himself is today a 
bright blossom in the garden of new 
millionaires.” 


It was in October, 1917, that oil was 
discovered in the middle section of 
Texas, near Ranger, in Eastland 
County. There oil was struck, after 
the drill had gone down 3,450 feet. 
Phenomenal as were the developments 
that quickly followed in this field, it 
was found that the oil area extended 
into adjacent counties and today the 
Burkburnett fields are comparable to 
those in the Ranger section. Accord- 
ing to the American Exporter these 
fields have seen their greatest develop- 
ment in the past six months and, 
though the flow has diminished, as it 
invariably does after a time, they are 
now producing oil at the rate of more 
than 190,000 barrels daily. The lead- 





CHINA TO THE RESCUE OF QUAK- 


ING AMERICAN 


OREIGN labor apparently has 
F changed its mind about working 
for us. It is no longer coming; 
it is going. A million or more alien 
and foreign-born workmen are, it is 
said, preparing to leave us as soon as 
they can get ships and passports. 
Which partly explains why the Ameri- 
can cost of living is being violently 
tossed, so to speak, in a blanket. 
Newton A. Fuessle, who looks to 
China to remedy the situation, re- 
minds us that about all that is left 
of common labor in this country is the 
phrase. The National War Labor 
Board calls $1,500 a year the least on 
which a man can decently provide for 
a family. Hod-carriers are making 
enough money to go to and from work 
in their own automobiles. Kitchen 
maids are paid enough to enable them 
to wear sealskins and silk stockings. 
Barbers are getting from $35 to $80 
a week, and riveters as much as $200 
a week. Railway workers received 


$810,000,000 more in 1918 than in 1917 


INDUSTRIES 


—a period of little or no extension of 
railway mileage. In the face of these 
conditions, asks the Outlook writer, is 
it any wonder that the eyes of Ameri- 
can industry are turning to China as 
the last great remaining reservoir of 
cheap labor? Recently, this occurred: 


“A committee of men _ representing 
construction interests went to Washing- 
ton with the idea of trying to establish 
some way to import from 8,000,000 to 
20,000,000 Chinese workmen to the United 
States. News of this project was an 
economic shocker. A howl of protest 
promptly arose. It didn’t take the spon- 
sors of the idea long to discover that the 
application of Chinese labor to American 
industries, like other radical propositions, 
was easier said than carried into effect. 
Union labor came forward with its vocif- 
erous veto. And yet this turning 
to the world’s last remaining source of 
inexpensive labor, this running back to 
the skirts of Mother China, might set our 
industries free if we could find a way to 
overcome the various objections, free to 
enter an era of enormous expansion. It 
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ing oil fields now being developed in 
the United States are: 


The fields of Kansas-Oklahoma, the 
most important of which are the 
Healdton, Cushing and the Osage in 
Oklahoma, and the Eldorado fields in 
Kansas; estimated production about 
290,000 barrels daily. 

The fields of North Central Texas, 
which include the Burkburnett field, 
Wichita County, the Ranger field, East- 
land County, and the Stephens County 
fields, all of them developed within the 
past eighteen months; production about 
190,000 barrels daily. 

The fields in San Joaquin Valley, 
California, and a few other fields along 
the Pacific Coast; production about 
275,000 barrels daily. 

The Appalachian fields, including 
sections of the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio; production about 80,- 
000 barrels daily. 

The fields in coastal Texas and 
Louisiana; production about 65,000 
barrels daily. 

The Lima (Indiana) fields, and 
fields of the State of Illinois; produc- 
tion about 45,000 barrels daily. 

The De Soto, Caddo and Red River 
fields, all in Louisiana; production 
about 40,000 barrels daily. 

The Wyoming fields, including the 
Salt Creek, Big Muddy and Grass 
Creek districts; production about 40,- 
000 barrels daily. 


Not by Importing Yellow 
Labor but by Transplant- 
ing Facteries to China 


might see free multitudes of our work- 
men who are now chained to common 
labor and open the gates of opportunity 
to them to work of higher skill and 
broader promise.” 


It is suggested, as a simple and feasi- 
ble way in which American industries 
might use Chinese labor without throw- 
ing open our ports to Chinese immigra- 
tion, that we transplant portions of our 
industries to China. We read: 


“American capital could go into China 
without any of the odium of concessions, 
of grabs, of exploitation. It would in- 
volve, on the contrary, a great industrial 
co-operative effort between American 
capital and Chinese labor. The alliance 
would profit China and it would profit 
America. It would school Chinese labor 
in the efficient and profitable school of 
American manufacturing. It would im- 
prove and uplift China’s labor. It would 
extend the benefits of American organ- 
ization, invention, ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness, and initiative like a beneficent 
leaven on a huge scale to the slow- 
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moving masses of China’s man power. 
It would have nothing in common with 
Japan’s Shantung grab, and it would have 
nothing in common with concessionaires 
who go into a country to get but not to 
give. If’ factory branches can 
profitably be built and operated in Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Seattle, and Van- 
couver, why cannot American manufac- 
turers open branch factories in Peking, 
in Shanghai, in Canton, and in Hong- 
kong? American goods made in China 
would have emphatic advantages over the 
same grades of products manufactured 
in the United States. They would be 
fabricated with cheaper labor from ma- 
terials bought in the theapest markets. 
They could be manufactured in plants 
located on cheaper sites than could be 
secured anywhere in America.” 


Further: 


ROUTING JACK FROST FROM 
THE ORANGE COUNTRY 


ACK FROST has met more than 

his match in the fruit-growers of 

southern California. He doesn’t 
often harry their sunny country. Even 
more rarely do his attacks succeed. 
When freaky weather conditions make 
it possible for him to sneak down from 
the snow-clad mountain ranges he en- 
counters well-nigh impregnable de- 
fenses. The ranchmen harvesting their 
annual crop of oranges and lemons 
valued at approximately $55,000,000, 
are so perfectly organized and equipped 
to combat the enemy that he cannot 
pass. There are 25,000 of them and 
they have developed a system that 
savors of the military in its method. 
Orchard heating is their means of pro- 
tection ‘and, says John L. Von Blon in 
the Scientific American, they have re- 
duced it to a science. He adds: 


“This establishment of American plants 
on Chinese soil would not necessarily 
throw American workmen into competi- 
tion with Chinese labor. The net result 
would, on the contrary, be a working 
with rather than a working against the 
interests of the American workingman. 
It would release American labor from 
jobs that could be done quite as well in 
China by Chinese, and would enable 
American labor to concentrate to its own 
advantage upon jobs that have to be done 
on American soil. The construction of 
American homes, schools, roads, bridges, 
railway mileage, canals, irrigation sys- 
tems, and improved waterways now being 
held up for lack of labor might be speed- 
ed up by making some of our hardware, 
rails, rivets, girders, furniture, clothing, 
and even food products in China. 
Foreign capital has found its way into 
Chinese railway construction—a total of 





“There are 2,000,000 or more heaters in 
the southern California groves, nearly 
all ‘loaded’ with two to five gallons of 
crude oil each and primed to be touched 
off at a moment’s notice. They repre- 
sent an investment estimated to exceed 
$2,000,000. Frequently it is argued, espe- 
cially by tourists from the East, that in 
a region regarded as virtually frostless 
the growers are foolish to buy heaters 
at $1 apiece and place one beside every 
mature tree—seventy-five to a hundred 
per acre; but when it is remembered 
that good orchards frequently net their 
owners $1,000 an acre in a season it will 
be seen that the item is insignificant, and 
the ranchman feels much more comfort- 
able in the knowledge of absolute se- 
curity against the hour of emergency. 
In every district the growers are banded 
in co-operative frost-protective associa- 
tions, all conducted on practically the 
same plan. As illustrative of the smooth 
and effective workings of these organiza- 
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some $286,000,000, representing some 2,779 
miles of railway, divided among Japan- 
ese, Russian, and French projects. If 
foreign capital can successfully engage in 
railway work in China, why can it not 
engage in the successful production of 
commodities other than transportation? 
The raw materials are there, the labor is 
there, the will to co-operate is there.” 


American banking connections, we 
are further reminded, have already 
crossed the Pacific, one, the National 
City Bank, having established branch 
banks in Canton, Hankow, Hongkong, 
Peking, Shanghai and Tien-tsin, China. 
The Federal Reserve Law makes it 
possible for our National banks to 
establish branch banks anywhere in the 
world. 


25,000 Fruit Growers Develop 
an Inexpensive Heating System 


to Protect Their $55,000,000 Crops 


tions we will here consider the district 
which centers in Pomona. It covers a 
wide range of territory, includes three 
cities, and serves a citrus area of 4,000 
acres. There are many smaller and per- 
haps a few larger, but it is representative 
and a good example. 

“This . district embraces thirty-five 
square miles. The ranches average ten 
acres. Within its limits are about 500 
available telephones. It is laid out in 
seven routes, numbered, like hotel floors, 
from 100 up. Seven modern ‘night 
riders,’ some in stripped motor cars and 
others on motorcycles, cover these routes 
—on cold nights only, of course. There 
are 136 government-tested thermometers 
for them to watch. Some of the patrol- 
men have as high as twenty-one to visit 
and observe. The instruments are on 
trees and telephone poles in the coldest 
spots. Those places which feel a drop 
in temperature first have been determined 
by careful study and the indicators lo- 











There are two million oil-fed heaters, as shown in the first picture, in the southern Calofornia groves. 
grove under a tent and heated by charcoal stoves. 
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TWO WAYS OF PROTECTING THE 


ORANGE 


GROVES FROM SUDDEN FROST 


The second picture shows an orange 
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a cated there. Each rider covers about 
twelve miles and must make the rounds, P S 
record his readings on a card, and get ; 

back to headquarters every fifty minutes. | Abbey s Holy Grail e 
He is checked up as closely as a watch- 


: depicting stirring scenes of the ol i rj i 
am in 0 geeder am. At the contzal picting stirring scenes of the old crusade, symbolizes the victorious crusade 


of the great war. As president Poincaré said of our troops, perceiving the 


office is a map showing the location of application of the old legend to our day, “Your gallant battalions brought with 
each thermometer. With the figures. con- them the enthusiasm of crusaders leaving for the Holy Land.” 

stantly coming in this -serves also as an These heroic Grail pictures, representing the quest and triumph of right 
accurate temperature chart. If a patrol- over evil, make artistic and singularly fitting 

man finds the mercury at any point on g " 

his route going exceedingly low or drop- Soldier Memorials 

ping abnormally, he dashes to the nearest For an indoor memorial, where 





telephone and notifies headquarters so the 
alarm can be spread at once if deemed 
necessary. The patrols are on duty all 
night and whenever the headquarters 
thermometers register 34 degrees or be- 
low the riders are dispatched to the out- 
posts because there is reason to suppose 
it to be colder in the orchards than in 
the city. When the ranchmen respond 
to call they hasten to their groves to 
light the heaters with long-stemmed oil 
cans containing gasoline which blazes 
from the spout. If the danger be grave 
entire families may get busy at this. If 
the temperature has risen perceptibly they 
do not apply the torch. Generally the 
lighters tie handkerchiefs over their nos- 
trils to avoid inhaling fumes and smoke 
from the oil. The aim is to fire up just 
enough to play safe. Before the pro- 
tective system was perfected growers 
would go out late in the evening, sniff 
the biting air, become frightened, burn 
valuable fuel all night and incur heavy the present:” 

unnecessary expense. Now there is no . “In the Vision one sees a prefigura- 
such waste. Ordinarily, but a few acres THE DELIVERER,* from Abbey's Holy, tion of modern youth born into a land 


the impression is intimate and di- 
rect, nothing perhaps can equal 
this splendid series of panels. 
They are strikingly beautiful ; they 
are extremely interesting in their 
significant “story’; they have a 
stimulating influence upon all who 
behold them. Quoting from Lind- 
say Swiit’s recent little monograph 
on the subject: 


“To these who welcome back their 
own, and to those who mourn for 
soldiers who made the supreme sacri- 
fice, these Grail pictures have an appeal 
of matchless vitality. Abbey’s Grail 


Should be in Every 


home, club, office, school, library, parish 
house, public building—in every place 
that had the honor of a starred flag. Also 
a fine gift to every soldier as a personal 
memorial of his service. 

“These Grail prints are an answer to 
the perplexing question how to select 
a memorial that shall be at once 
appropriate and artistic.” 

As Mr. Swift says: “One may well 
read this series of Abbey’s Grail panels 
by the glorious light which shines on 














7 Grail. “He delivered us from th icked- which calls fer consecration to loft 
in hundreds or thousands have to be ness that lay Sse OT gedit sara deeds of patriotism.” 7 


: : “In the V Knighthood th th 
devotes himself to the life that shall ennoble himself and nt 4 his country.” — 


“In the Round Table of King Arthur, Galahad begins to understand the dangers that 


heated, and seldom is a block of 400 
acres or more lighted at the same time. 


The burners are unlikely to be kept going beset one who is to take his place among those who would both serve and lead. 
longer than half an hour, or at most an “In the Conquest of the Seven Sins one discerns the youth confronted with foes bent 
hour. They are extinguished by simply on -e basa ty of everything that mankind has respected and preserved.” 
: - “In his triumphant defeat of these enemies of the human 
closing the drafts. race—Huns, if you will—he is able to deliver the imprisoned 


pt san (the Coats <A 1g Peng whose names in present 
ie 2 arlance are Persona iberty, Respect for Just Authority, 
Crude oil is the fuel now commonly Brasco: Honor, Sacredness of Obligations. ol these aeone. 


. i 7eni k ened heritages, at last made safe for democra 
used. It is stored in convenient tanks See Rede cracy and by 
holding several thousand gallons and 


the members buy it from the associa- | Particulars sent on request. Done exclusively in 
tion at the assessment rate of two to o 

three mills per gallon. On a ten-acre She- Copley Prints 
ranch, we read, the cost of protection 


For 24 hall- 1 i 
may range Suni $50 de lesé to $250 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


a year, dependent upon the weather. In addition to the Grail we publish an exclusive list of 
i adoption of this system Fag 1 
— = of : Distinguished Works 
some of the large growers essayed to fA , 
fight off frost by stretching miles of o merican Art 
tobacco cloth over their acreages. This As to their quality, Mr. Abbey said, “I could not wish 
was effective, though strong winds better.” They wt unsurpassed 
would rip the covering at times, but for Gifts and for Your Home 
the overhead cost was prohibitive. HOW OBTAINED: Through art stores, or direct 


from us. We send on approval, prepaid and with no 
obligation of purchase. $1.50 to $50.00, and upwards. 





Japan has one hundred and twenty-three 
insurance companies carrying 5,179,560 out- YOUR QLD FAMILY PORTRAITS reproduced pri- 


standin olicies of a total value of .421,- vately in the Copley Prints, from old daguerreotypes, faded 
667 meg "ee are forty life Suc 4 CF photographs, tintypes, kodaks, etc. Make unique gifts to 
twenty-nine eeetie ‘iibaue transit, dusee your relatives. Particulars in Catalogue. 

accident, two conscription and four other Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue—practically a 
companies. Handbook of American Art. (Stamps accepted.) 





PEACEt 





It i : d th 5 88 ion the *Copyright by Edwin A. Abbey. tDetail figure from “The Song of Ages,” by 
t 1s estimated that since 1560, when the Ethel Wright. Both Copley Print ight b 
Juneau gold placers were first exploited, ae oth from Copley Prints, copseig J 


mineral wealth has been produced in Alaska 
to the value of more than $418,000,000. CURTIS & CAMERON 
OFFICES, 36 HARCOURT STREET BOSTON 





During the past twelve months of record ’ BF tel : ; j 
exports to the United States from the Phil- Salesroom: Pierce Building, Opposite Public Library 
ippine Islands totaled $118,155,744, whiie 
the imports amounted to $107,774,262. 
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cnimantiniieiiaainais aK , — 4 | HOTEL WAGES IN 26 CITIES a 
, 2 : i HAT men working in hotels and °. 
; y h 1] t Tt restaurants far outnumber. wo- . 
No: One 5 ; a. a eC: em men in occupations usually re- Lala 
eae Me . Wer Cg 7h ; garded as woman’s work is shown in 
“sd the preliminary report on wages paid ‘ 
hotel and restaurant employees issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in * 
the Labor Review. This report pre- ~ 
sents the first body of facts ever col- 
lected on a nation-wide scale of the 7 
wages and hours of persons in this me 
large industry, and includes data from a 
| | twenty-six cities representing every act 
| | section of the United States. The in- 
formation is given in the form of the 
daily rate of wages paid all classes of eit 
| | employees in each city and all persons the 
| | in the same occupation throughout the es 
| | country. Men predominate in the Lo: 
| whole industry, 24,000 out of the 40,000 
| employees included being men and only 
| 16,000 women. Of the 3,800 cocks ry 
only 350 or nine per cent. are women; = > 
of the 4,200 dishwashers 1,700 or forty din 
per cent. are women; of the kitchen a" 
help only 1,100 out of 3,000 or thirty- Ch 
seven per cent. are women. One man, ; 
however, undertakes to be a _ house- pre 
I love my pipe and good old Velvet— keeper. — re oe 
: ‘ There is a striking contrast between 
My comforters in. adversity, my wise the wages paid these men and women I 
counselors when problems vex. in the same occupation, be it skilled or on 
Companions of my loneliness unskilled work. Thus twenty-four men at 
hs and sharers of my happy hours. cooks are paid $10 a day while only 
Their friendliness has made me feel one woman receives as much as $6 a tut 
more kindly toward my fellow men. day. The largest group of men 
' They have made this old world a better ' cleaners receives $2 a day, women $1; ; 
F ' place to ive in. | men dishwashers $1.50 a day, women wo 
' I love my pipe and good old Velvet; $1; men waiters $1.25 a day, women $1. Pn 
no one shall take them from me. Most of the employees in the kitchen “be 
g and dining room departments receive to. 
three meals a day in addition to this rm 
money wage, while men in the service por 
department —bellmen, doormen and i 
porters—usually receive a_ straight he 
' money wage and housekeepers and : 
oes yA maids often have room as well as 
i | i es meals. The estimates secured from the Pm 
hij ; managers of the 153 hotels from which ‘ 
hi Mi information was gathered, as to the mii 
é - ‘4 value of the lodging tendered em- ot 
beg ployees, varied so extremely that no rel 
average has been computed. The av- 
erage estimated value of three meals 
| varies from sixty-nine cents in Mem- ail 
} phis, Tenn., to $1.12 in Denver, Colo. ing 
Waiters, maids, bellmen and baggage ve 
porters, as we know, are expected to for 
supplement their wages by the tips they 
receive. Averages for each city of the ha: 
value of such tips, as estimated by the pe 
hotel managements, show that maids ani 
E receive an average of eleven cents to do 
F* eighty-eight cents a day, while bell- 7" 
men and waiters receive from $1.27 to tw 
; $3.78 and from $1.16 to $3.67 respec- Ie 
' tively. Thus the daily income of maids pez 
; whose average daily rate of wages is ap} 
Bere.© lige & Myers y: $1.29 a day is less than that of bellmen, ref 
; oe whose average daily rate of wages is pla 
only eighty-six cents. _ 
the 
nin 
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*» Shear Nonsense =; 

a eee 2 ee 
A Good Guess. 


“Did the doctor know what you had?” 

“Seemed to have a pretty accurate idea. 
He asked for ten dollars and I had eleven.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Diplomacy. ° 


Young Hopeful: “Dad, what is diplo- 
macy ?” 

Father: “Diplomacy, my boy, is the art 
of convincing a man he is a liar without 
actually telling him so.”—Tit-Bits. 


At the Picture Dealer’s. 


Purchaser (who is selecting a wedding 
gift): “Yes, I rather like that. What is 


Picture Dealer: “ ‘The Coming Storm’— 
would make a splendid wedding present.— 
London Blighty. 


“More Wittles.” 


Dr. Fort Newton, former pastor of the 
London City Temple, tells of a clergyman 
who went to an hotel in London to order 
dinner for a number of clerical friends. 

“May I ask, sir,” said the waiter, 
“whether the party is High Church or Low 
Church ?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because, sir, if High Church, I must 
provide more wine; if Low Church, more 
wittles.”—Tit-Bits. 


Lowered Percentage. 


Donald: “D’ye ken Mac fell in the river 
on his way hame last nicht?” 

Wiilie: “Ye dinna mean tae say he was 
drooned ?” 

Donald: “Not drooned, but badly di- 
luted.”—London Ideas. 


A Dangerous Remedy. 


An American Red Cross man tells of a 
wounded Highlander in England who 
seemed to make no headway toward recov- 
ery. He was forever talking about his 
“bonnie Scotland,” and the idea occurred 
to some one that a Scotch piper might 
raise his spirits. Accordingly, a piper was 
found, and it was arranged that he should 
pour forth all the gems of Scottish music 
the pipes were capable of interpreting. 
When the doctor called the next morning, 
he asked the matron: 

“Did the piper turn up?” 

“He did, sir.” 

“And how is our Scotch patient?” 

“Oh, he’s fine! I never saw such a 
change.” 

“That’s splendid. It was a fine idea of 
mine,” said the doctor. 

“Yes,” assented the matron, “but the 
other thirty patients have all had serious 
relapses.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Universal Peace Delayed. 


A modern Aesop relates that a rooster 
was once feeding beside the road and, see- 
ing a fox approach, promptly flew into a 
convenient tree. 

“Have you heard the great news?” the 
fox asked. 

The rooster replied he had heard no news. 

“Well,” said the fox, “universal peace 
has been declared. In future foxes will 
play with chickens, and lions with lambs. 
There is to be no more strife in the world, 
and no more work and worry. Come on 
down and play with me, and we will cele- 
brate the great news.” 

But the rooster was doubtful, and the 
two argued back and forth. Finally the 
fox said: “If you intend to come down and 
play with me and celebrate the universal 
peace you'll have to hurry; I see a dog 
approaching.” 

“If universal peace. has been declared,” 
replied the rooster, “why not remain and 
play with the dog?” 

“IT am afraid,” answered the fox as he 
made off, “that that fool dog hasn’t heard 
the news.”—-E. W. Howe, in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 
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The Dry Rot of Society “2c 


Writer in America!” 
This is what some critics think of this extraordinary book: 


Benjamin de Casseres, N. Y. Sun 
“A new book by Marian Cox is, in America, a literary event. She is one of the few 
great feminine writers of English. She has that rare gift among women—irony. She 
scintillates with the electric fires of Latinity. She has a beautiful wisdom.” 


Burton Rascoe, Chicago Tribune 
“Marian Cox has given birth in this book to a dancing star. She has the most deft 
satire of any woman now writing in English, and a quite original ironic method. Agnes 
Repplier is heavy and pedantic beside her; Rebecca West seems a girl in a middy 
blouse in comparison with this sophisticated feminist.” 

George Douglas, San Francisco Chronicle and Bulletin 
“Marian Cox is called ‘the most brilliant woman writer in America.’ ‘The Fools of Love’ 
(one of the essays) is calculated to arouse a storm of criticism. It is an indictment 
of romantic love, the Great Illusion of woman corresponding to War as the Great 
Illusion of man. Paragraphs of such force or fascination one is conscious only of the 
American woman of genius.” 

N. Y. Times 
“___Dazzling procession of scintillations worthy of the masters in this kind of 
literature.” ° 

“Book Notes,” Town Topics : 
“These are masterly essays. Every page sparkles with epigrams. Mrs. Cox will un- 
doubtedly prove an influence in literature. he mantle o eorge Eliot seems to have 
fallen on her shoulders.” 


At all Bookstores, $1.25 net 


PUBLISHERS BRENT ANO ? \ Sth gn St. 
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RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Makes the housewife independent of the servant 
question. The ARCO WAND is useful all over the 


house, and a few moments’ easy stroking with the handy tools 
suctions out all dust, dirt, or lint and pipes it away for good 
into the sealed dust bucket of the machine set in the basement. 
No extra help is really needed because the ARCO WAND itself 
does the hard work. 


The ARCO WAND is a permanent cleaner, easily installed in 
OLD or NEW Residences, Apartments, Theatres, Churches, and 
Public Buildings. Sold by all Heating and Plumbing Dealers at $195.00 up. 
Price does not include labor, connections, and freight. Sold on easy payments 
if desired. Also made mounted on truck for Factories and Hotels etc. 


Send at once for catalog, The ARCO WAND, 
which gives full descriptions, and illustrates 
many of its labor- and money-saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Department C-52. 816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 
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HERE’S FREE PROOF 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has now 
enabled more than 325,000 deaf people to hear. 
We are sure it will do the same for you; are so 

of it that we are eager to send 


FAMOUS ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No yaw to pay, no red tape, 
no reservation to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so complete that we will 
Bladly take all the risk in proving beyond any 
doubt that 

The Jey of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplica’ =e so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial 
of the New Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, 
and if it doesn’t make you hear, it and 
you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 


ecessor to the General Acoustic Co, 


1330 Candler Building, New York 

























A Sound Investment 
Netting 7'/,°/ 


We have available and recom- 
mend a small amount of 7% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
a nationally-known, old-estab- 
lished company. Total assets 


$318 per share. Net quick 
assets alone $128 per share. 
Present earnings nearly 314 
times preferred dividend re- 
quirements. No mortgage or 
funded indebtedness. Exempt 
from Normal Income Tax. Lib- 
eral sinking fund provision to 
retire part of issue each year. 


Send for Circular No. 1051T. 
Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street 


Detroit CHICAGO St. Louis 
Cleveland Milwaukee 


= ESTABLISHED 1065 
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The Wonderful Mission of 
The Internal Bath 





By Walter Walgrove 





O you know that over five hundred 

thousand Americans are at the present 

time seeking freedom from small, as 
well as serious ailments, by the practice of 
Internal Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
physicians all over the country, as well as 
osteopaths, physical culturists, etc., etc., are 
recommending and recognizing this practice 
as the most likely way now known to secure 
and preserve perfect health? 

There are the best logical reasons for this 
practice and these opinions, and the rea- 
sons will be very interesting to every one. 

In the first place, every physician realizes 
and agrees that 95 per cent. of human illness 
is caused directly or indirectly by accumu- 
lated waste in the colon; this is bound to 
accumulate, because we of to-day neither eat 
the kind of food nor take the amount of 
exercise which Nature demands in order 
that she may thoroughly eliminate the waste 
unaided— 

That’s the reason when you are ill the 
physician always gives you something to re- 
move this accumulation of waste before com- 
mencing to treat your specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no ac- 
cumulation of waste in the colon— 

And that’s the reason that the famous Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s great- 
est scientists, has boldly and specifically 
stated that if our colons were taken away in 
infancy, the length of our lives would be in- 
creased to probably 150 years. You see, this 
waste is extremely poisonous, and as the 


blood flows through the walls of the colon it ~ 


absorbs the poisons and carries them through 
the circulation—that’s what causes Auto- 
Intoxication, with all its perniciously ener- 
vating and weakening results. These pull 
down our powers of resistance and render us 
subject to almost any serious complaint 
which may be prevalent at the time. And 
the worst feature of it is that there are few 
of us who know when we are Auto-Intoxi- 
cated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated if 
you periodically use the proper kind of In- 
ternal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector— 
just warm water, which, used in the right 


“way, cleanses the colon thoroughly its entire 


length and makes and keeps it sweet, clean 
and pure, as Nature demands it shall be for 
the entire system to work properly. 

The following enlightening news article is 
quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable advance 
in the operative treatment of certain forms 
of tuberculosis is said to have been achieved 
at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, the operation of 
the removal of the lower intestine has been 
applied to cases of tuberculosis, and the re- 
sults are said to be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the 
removal of the cause of the disease. Recent 
researches of Metchnikoff and others have 
led doctors to suppose that many conditions 
of chronic ill-health, such as nervous de- 
bility, rheumatism, and other disorders, are 
due to poisoning set up by unhealthy condi- 
tions in the large intestine, and it has even 
been suggested that the lowering of the 
vitality resulting from such poisoning is 
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favorable to the development of cancer and 
tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital, Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane decided on the heroic plan of re- 
moving the diseased organ. A child who 
appeared in the final stage of what was be- 
lieved to be an incurable form of tubercular 
joint disease, was operated on. The lower 
intestine, with the exception of nine inches, 
was removed, and the left portion was joined 
to the smaller intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a week’s 
time the internal organs resumed all their 
normal functions, and in a few weeks the 
patient was apparently in perfect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own 
personal experience, how dull and unfit to 
work or think properly, biliousness and many 
other apparently simple troubles make you 
feel. And you probably know, too, that these” 
irregularities, all directly traceable to ac- 
cumulated waste, make you really sick if 
permitted to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these com- 
plaints, is at best only partially effective ; 
the doses must be increased if continued, 
and finally they cease to be effective at all. 

It is true that more drugs are probably 
used for this than all other human ills com- 
bined, which simply goes to prove how uni- 
versal the trouble caused by accumulated 
waste really is—but there is not a doubt 
that drugs are being dropped as Internal 
Bathing is becoming better known— 

For it is not possible to conceive until 
you have had the experience yourself, what 
a wonderful bracer an Internal Bath really 
is; taken at night, you awake in the morning 
with a feeling of lightness and buoyancy that 
cannot be described—you are absolutely 
clean, everything is working in perfect ac- 
cord, your appetite is better, your brain is 
clearer, and you feel full of vim and con- 
fidence for the day’s duties. 

There is nothing new about Internal Baths 
except the way of administering them. Some 
years ago Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, of New 
York, was so miraculously benefited by 
faithfully using the method then in vogue, 
that he made Internal Baths his special 
study and improved materially in adminis- 
tering the Bath and in getting the result 
desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. B. L. 
Cascade,” and it is the one which has so 
quickly popularized and recommended it- 
self that hundreds of thousands are to-day 
using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and researches, 
discovered many unique and interesting facts 
in connection with this subject ; these he has 
collected in a little book, “The What, the 
Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” which 
will be sent free on request if you address 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, 134 West 65th 
Street, New York City, and mention having 
read this in CuRRENT OPINION. 

This book tells us facts that we never 
knew about ourselves before, and there is no 
doubt that every one who has an interest in 
fiis or her own physical well-being, or that of 
the family, will be very greatly instructed 
and enlightened by reading this carefully 
prepared and _ scientifically correct little 
book. Adv. 
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